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BRITISH MAGAZINE. 


JUNE 1, 1837. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


THE LATE GREAT EARTHQUAKE IN PALESTINE, 


Ir so seldom happens that a pamphlet, except those upon some topic 
of momentous excitement, obtains anything like a general circulation 
throughout the country, that the extraction of several passages of consi- 
derable length from one* just published, may probably be the means 
of communicating an accurate account of the late calamitous earth- 
quake in Palestine to many whom it might not otherwise have reached. 
The pamphlet itself is a work of great interest from its matter, al- 
though we might very probably differ from its author on points of 
opinion. Respecting him, we learn from the preface, that he is a 
Lithuanian Jew, who, on coming to England, found a countryman 
and friend in a dissenting institution destined for the conversion 
of the Jews, and in endeavouring to reclaim this friend to Judaism 
became a Christian himself. In 1832, he determined on going to 
the Kast to preach the gospel among the Jews; and, after some 
sojourn in different places, resolved on fixing his abode for a time 
in Jerusalem, as he found a more spiritual turn of mind among 
the Jews settled there, many of whom were his own countrymen. 
The editor of this letter says, very justly, that “the grand physical 
and moral seale of the event to which the letter refers, and the les- 
sons for the heart with which it is pregnant,” have been the induce- 
ment to his friends to publish this “simple and vivid narrative.” The 
details, indeed, which it contains, of human suffering, calamitous as 
they are, cannot but be full of interest to every one; and the hard- 
ness of heart exhibited in many of the survivors and the neighbours of 
the sufferers will furnish a striking proof of the corruption of our 
nature. The localities also are full of interest. Tabereah was the 
ancient Tiberias, and Safat is supposed to have occupied the site of 
the ancient Bethulia; it has itself been famous for its school of rabbis. 


be - - —_ re -_-_—_-- — 





* The ieee is entitled, “ Description of part of the Scene of the late great 
Earthquake in Syria.” In a letter from E. Scott Calman, Beyrout. London: 
Darling. Edinburgh: Chisholm. 1837. 
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606 EARTHQUAKE IN PALESTINE. 


The letter is dated the 7th of February, Beyrout (near Tyre) ; and 
Mr. Calman and the Rey. Mr. Thompson went with the British agent 
of Sidon to distribute some funds which had been subscribed at Beyrout 
for the relief of the sufferers. The earthquake took place on the Ist 
of January. ‘The following extracts will speak for themselves :— 


“* Gish was once a well-built place, but now completely destroyed and overthrown : 
not a house—yea, not a single stone, was permitted to keep its place. Its inhabi- 
tants, who were 250, have all, except 15, been buried under the ruins. Of 50 Chris- 
tians who were assembled in the church for evening prayer, none escaped alive, ex- 
cept the priest, who was protected by the small arch or vault of the altar where he 
was officiating. This place is now completely deserted. 

“The aspect of this village and its vicinity is most lamentable. Every appear- 
ance of and about this place is desolation and gloominess. ‘The domestic animals are 
running wild, having none to take care of them. The faithful dogs, with indefati- 
gable perseverance, tried to remove the heaps of stones which hid their owners from 
their sight, and broke out every now and then into the most mournful howlings, when 
they found that the efforts of their weak paws were spent in vain. Even inanimate 
nature wears the garb of mourning. All things seem to participate in the calamity 
which has befallen their proper owners, except wild human nature unrenewed by the 
spirit of the Saviour. For such, it is a season of joy, and of reaping a harvest on 

which they bestowed no labour, and gathering treasures which they never deposited. 
IIere we found several roving Arabs, with their swift dromedaries tied near their 
sides, and themselves actively engaged in digging the ruins in search of perishable 
riches. We met many people on our way hither, loaded with boxes, and many other 
portable articles, from this place, and from other ruined villages, and who carried 
them off to their respective dens with an air of triumph and of joy.”—(pp. 4, 5.) 

** We directed our steps (at Safat) at first in search of the wounded, whose sufferings 
claimed immediate relief. We went from tent to tent, inquiring after them, and in- 
specting their wounds. To describe their nature, and specify them particularly, would 
require surgical skill : suffice it to say, that some were fearful to the utmost degree. 
‘There were legs and arms crushed to pieces, and mostly black from mortification ; for 
some of them amputation would have been too late. In some eases, fragments of flesh 
were hanging from the bones; and in others, the flesh was taken clean away, and the 
bones left bare. ‘The legs of some were broken close to the knee-joint, and of others 
as high as the upper part of the thigh. Some were already expiring from the effects 
of their wounds; and others were not far from it. This, however, was not the worst; 
some of these had at least comfortable tents, and attendance from their friends and 
relatives. But we were brought to some ruins, the upper part of which was entirely 
destroyed, and the lower part, though still standing, shattered in many places, and 
threatening to give way before any length of time. Into these we were obliged to 
enter by laying ourselves flat on our backs, and sliding through a small aperture. 
These miserable and dangerous cells formed the abode of .many wounded ; and 
though one of them did not exceed eight feet square, we found there about ten suf- 
ferers, some with broken legs and arms, and some with other serious injuries, which 
rendered the apartments like open graves, in which we could scarcely remain a couple 
of minutes without a feeling of sickness. The bad and confined air, joined to the 
alarming apprehension of the building giving way altogether, from some of the earth- 
quakes which daily harassed this place, were sufficient aggravations of their suffering 
to hurry many of the wounded prematurely into eternity.”—(pp. 8, 9. ) 

“ [then proceeded to Rabbi Gerson, one of the chief rabbis or leading men of the 
community of Chasidim, to acquaint him with our plan (for an hospital), which he 
greatly approved, and promised to lend us 200 boards to roof the building. They be- 

ynged, he said, to a widow and grown-up daughter, over whom he is appointed 
guardian. But as they were buried under the ruins, he advised us to engage men 

to take them out; and we accordingly wrote to the governor to procure for us twenty 
labourers and six carpenters, who came next morning. 

“ Wednesday ISth. Rose very early in the morning, and went to search the part of 
the ruins which was pointed out to us yesterday as that in which the boards lay: 
But owing to the position in which this city stood, on the declivity of the mountal™ 
the ruins were as if from a single building, and it was therefore hard to distinguish 

the position of the respective houses, even for the owners themselves. However 
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after much toil, and searching the ruins for upwards of an hour and a half, we dis- 
covered the spot. But how surprised were we to find the widow and her daughter 
watching the approach, and boldly refusing to let us have a single board till we should 
have paid for it. Remonstrance with those who, ‘being often reproved, hardéned 
their necks,’ was altogether vain. I used all possible means to convince them that, 
at such a season, wheu the sick and afflicted around were dying from cold and bad 
accommodation, the language of mine and thine ought to be abandoned by those 
whom the merey of God had preserved alive; but it had little or no effect on them. 
I then returned to Rabbi Gerson, with whom I settled that the boards should be 
paid for out of the funds of the community. 

“ Having finished the transaction with these bold-faced women, orders were given 
to the cowardly Arabs, who positively refused to enter the ruins, lest an earthquake 
should bring down a part which overhung the place where they were to dig. ‘Th 
were induced, however, on my goiag before, and beginning to work, to follow my 
example. After a couple of hours’ labour, we got out all the boards; but these ma- 
terials were not half sufficient, and we were obliged to go from ruin to ruin in search 
of more. Doors, shutters, and remains of roofs and presses, answered the purpose 
very well; and after we had collected sufficient materials, we set to work, and in two 
days of great exertion the hospital was completed. It was sixty feet in length, in 
breadth eighteen, and eight in height; sufficient to accommodate from 120 to 150 
patients, "—(pp. 9—I1 

“ Before quitting this place, I shall say a few words on the moral condition of the 
society here, and in every place to which this awful judgment of the Almighty has 
extended. Exaction, avarice, and anarchy, have taken the place of mercy, honesty, ' 
and good order, The feelings of the people towards each other are, with few exeep- 
tions, similar to those in a field of battle, relentless and regardless. A labouring 
man or mechanic refuses to put his finger to a piece of work till he has received six 
times the usual amount of wages. If denied, he waits till twilight, and digs the ruins 
which he has marked for himself during the day, in search of money or other articles 
of value. The Arabs, who flock from every direction, like so many vultures, and 
who gain admittance into Safat and Tabereah, under the pretext of seeking employ- 
ment, are so addicted to plunder, and in all respects behave themselves so ill, that the 
governors are obliged to station soldiers in different quarters to prevent their coming 
in. Though this may, in some degree, be a security to property, it can be no pre- 
ventive against pestilence; for the dead under the ruins are very numerous, 80 as to 
occasion a very offensive stench; and it would require the aid of — hands to dis- 

| inter and re-inter them before the hot weather sets in. The Jews told me, that no- 
body has hitherto been removed to the burial-ground without the sum of twenty-four 


dollars being paid beforehand, besides fifty dollars for extracting them from under the 
: ruins. ‘The demand for the latter is exacted especially from young widows, edvan- 
‘ tage being taken of the execrable injunction of the ‘Talmud, of course, by those who 
" were acquainted with this precept, which forbids any woman whose husband may be 
‘ known to have been killed under ruins, or drowned, or to have lost his life by any 
r similar misfortune, to marry again till the body of the husband shall have been found, 
t and recognised by the widow. The chief rabbi of Tabereah told me, that he had 
h already expended the enormous sum of 70,000 piasters, or about 700. for the disin- 
le terment of seventy men, that their young widows might be legally free. J he Jews of 
he Damascus and Jerusalem have done a great act of charity in sending 100 Jewish 
mi labourers, at their expense, to disinter the dead; but it is too small a number to effect 
ng anything considerable.”—( pp. 14—16.) , 

‘In Safat, a whole family were disinterred alive, after being nine days beneath the 
she ruins, and a single individual after eleven days. These only opened their eyes to 
he have a glance of their ruinous city, and of their few remaining relatives, and then 
b> closed them again in death. Rabbi Chaim, a Jewish physician in Tabereah, whom 
sted I had known in my former visits to this place, and who is now almost crippled, 

having both his feet much injured, told me of the awful situation in which he was 

aty during the first two days. His wife and children, he said, were lying killed under 

the ruins, close to his feet, and he himself was buried up to the arms in stones and 

nol rubbish. In this position he remained for forty-eight hours; and though he offered 
tay. areward of two hundred Spanish dollars for being set free, such was the confusion 
tain, and tumult that there was none to undertake it. At last, being overcome by the 
Huish Pain {roux the pressure of the stones, aud exhausted with hunger and with his efforts 


to extricate himself, he took a pole, and detached with it some stones from the re- 
mains of a vault which hung right over him, with the full expectation that they would 














































































































608 BARTHQUAKE IN PALESTINE. 


put an end to bis misery at once, by falling on his head. 
pointed in his purpose.”—( pp. 18, 19.) 

“* A very wealthy family lived in one of the lower streets, of whom all were killed 
except a young female, who was at the time of the earthquake in a lower apartment, 
used as a store-room, which remained entire. After twenty-four days’ work the 
rubbish was removed, and this apartment entered, where she was found just breath- 
ing her last. It seems, from the arrangements which she had made, that she had 
imagined that none had survived the destruction, and had of course no hope of ever 
escaping from her cell; and had accordingly occupied herself in preparing for her 
own burial, in which she had surprisingly succeeded. She was found shrouded in 
her grave-clothes, which she had sewed during her imprisonment. The grave in 
which she lay was well excavated, and the inside lined closely with pages of Ca- 
balistic and ‘Talmudical writ, which she had supposed would save her, by giving 
sanctity to her grave, from being carried to Gehenna(purgatory) All the members 
of her body were decorously adjusted, and a large vessel of oil, trimmed and lighted, 
was found still burning near her head. It is supposed that hundreds have lost their 
lives who might have been saved by seasonable disinterment. ‘ Thy slain men’ (we 
may say to Safat and Tabereah) ‘ are not slain with the sword, nor dead in battle.’ ” 
—(p. 4—20.) 

* The following is an enumeration of the killed and wounded in those places 
which lay upon our route :— 





He was fortunately disap. 





Names of Places. Killed. | Wounded. | Position of Places. 
UND: nonsabastiphhy terres 7 | not known | I] hours S. of Beyrout. 
DIVE coensaacconcecnonsecs 12 | 36 | 8 hours S. of Sidon. 
TEE . aptensveapssanainan’s 12 | bare | 5 hours N.E. of Tyre. | 
BIFIOML scevccocestccscees e060 12 | ace | 2 hours N.E. of Yatar. | 
SIE cnninipnes Mixceusiein: 4 30 | was 2 hours N. E. of Ramash, | 
Kafar Boorcham ...... | 14 | ‘ | 2 hours N.E. of Atnan. 
i antneddeen chai ne | 235 | i. | Lhour N. E.of Kafar Boorcham, 
Raselackmar ........ a | 40 12 | L hour W. of Gish. 
Safat : 
JOWS: cessrresceveasees | 4000 | 900 | 
Christians .......00.. ee ere 
Mahometans ......... , 1000 100 | | 
DODCTCAN,.rcscocccccoscess | ave + _ Shours S. of Safat. 
JEWS sesseseererereeeee | JOO 60 
Christians .....cccesee | 25 5 
|  Mahometans ......... | 250 | | 
| EME wanecnnscces vaanan acd. = ‘aa | 2hours N.W. of Tabereah. | 
| Sedtsherah ............ ya 50 ‘an — Lhour S.W. of Lubia. | 
Ramma ..... pen veeevccees 180 _— | 1 hour N. of Sedtsherah. a 
GB ae scccoccese | 86900 | ‘ee | L hour S. of Ramma. 
DUMIITED a6 cdngadinesincees | 7 nae 4 an hour S.W. of Renna. | 
| Ramash .....ccccsecees ay 30 | 10 | TL hour N, of Djibal. 


' 








“ The Jews of Safat and Tabereah intend to lay the foundation of a new city near 
Joppa. Thither many have already repaired ; they say they are possessed of a pro- 
phecy, that Upper Galilee must be desolated shortly before the appearing of the 
Messiah, so to remain until he come. 

‘* T learn from Jerusalem that the minarets on the Mount of Olives were shaken 
down by the earthquake.”—(p, 26—28.) 

After these copious extracts, it need only be said, that the rest of the 
pamphlet well deserves to be read; and if the accounts here given 
shall stimulate, rather than satisfy, the desire of information on this 
subject, and procure a wider circulation for the pamphlet from which 
they are taken, one of the objects for which they have been eX- 
tracted will be answered. 
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BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX AND PETER OF CLUGNI. 


“ Jr is most deeply to be lamented that your lordship should not have thought proper 
to acquaint yourself with some of the most general and notorious provisions of our 
collegiate statutes, before you hazarded against those bodies a charge which, under 
whatever name it is disguised, cannot be less than rrasury........Is your lordship 
aware that, for the most part, these trivial matters are expressly placed by the statutes 
themselves at the discretion of the governing body; that if they are absurd and im- 
practicable (palpably absurd, and wholly impracticable—for very little licence indeed 
is to be granted in our notions of absurdity,) there is a dispensation in the very 
nature of the oath ; sometimes in the law of the land, always in the law of interpreta. 
tion prescribed by the founders themselves ?”—Srwe tt. 


J_nore I shall not be understood to insinuate, that Bernard had no 
more information respecting matters which he wished to mend, than 
what is considered in the present day quite sufficient for a zealous 
reformer. But really, after I had selected and translated what I am 
about to lay before the reader, 1 took up the letter from which Ll have 
made free to borrow a motto, and there seemed to be such a resem- 
blance between the circumstances which called it forth, and those 
which led to Peter's defence,—such a similarity in the charge, the 
manner of making it, and the mode of meeting it,—that the abbot 
might have written, and almost did write, the very words which I 
have quoted. Indeed, | am afraid that I shall hardly be believed 
when I say, that I took the motto because it seemed so applicable to 
the extracts which I had already made, and did not select or modify 
them to suit the motto. 

Before, however, I call the reader's attention to the dispute between 
Bernard and Peter, (or rather between their respective orders —for I 
must use that word, though in some degree by anticipation, ) it may be 
necessary to remind him, that the two men hold very different places 
in history from those which they actually occupied among their con- 
temporaries, ‘They were of nearly the same age. Bernard was born 
in A.D. 1091; and Peter, perhaps three years, or more probably only 
one year, after. They were both of noble family, and had received 
the best education which the times afforded. So far they were alike; 
and so they were as to some points of personal character, which it is not 
to our present purpose to discuss. But as to official station they differed 
widely. Clugni, the “caput ordinis,” had long been the most im- 
portant monastery in the world. I have already said that the abbot 
Hugh was supposed to have under his government ten thousand 
monks; and of these Peter found three hundred at Clugni on his 
accession in A, D, 1122; and a general chapter, which he held ten 
years after, was attended by two hundred affiliated priors. I have not 
such accurate information as would enable me to say whether those 
from Mount Tabor, or the valley of Jehosaphat, or Constantinople, 
were there; for I am not sure whether they were then affiliated; but 
the order had spread far and wide, and its abbots had long been men 
of the highest station and most eminent influence in all matters; both 
ecclesiastical and secular. ‘The dependencies of Citeaux, of course, 
bore no comparison. Clairvaux was, indeed, its most important filia- 
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610 BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX AND PETER OF CLUGNI. 
tion, and had, even when Bernard wrote his Apology, in 1125, put 
forth some shoots, but nobody then knew that it was to be (either by 
adoption or foundation) the parent of eight hundred monasteries. It 
had only three,* new, of course, and, I apprehend, poor, and at no 
great distance from the parent monastery, which had scarcely risen 
into wealth or importance of any kind, except what it derived from the 
personal character, the uncommon abilities, and the singularly influen. 
tial qualities of Bernard himself. No man, I think, can read his 
history and writings without feeling that he was one of those few men 
who seem as if they could carry all the rest with them wherever they 
please, if they could only once get them within the sphere of their per- 
sonal influence. | have said that Peter could not have been attacked 
by any one whom he would have been more imperatively called on to 
answer fully; and perhaps I may add, on the other side, that there was 
no one whom, under all the circumstances, it required more boldness 
to attack than the abbot of Clugni. Not that we are to regard it as a 
personal attack. Bernard, as I have already stated, had written a 
most severe and impassioned letter concerning the abduction of his 
cousin Robert, while Pontius was abbot of Clugni; and when (six 
years after) he wrote his Apology, it does not appear that he knew 
much of Peter, and it seems pretty clear that they had never met. 
Indeed, Bernard was particularly anxious to disclaim anything like 
personal feeling, or hostility to the order; and though his Apology 
is certainly sharp enough, yet it is evident that one object was to dis- 
claim feelings and opinions which, being avowed by others of his 
order, had been, or might very naturally be, attributed to him. In 
what may be considered as the introduction, he says— 


“ Who ever heard me openly attacking, or privately whispering against, that order? 
What man belonging to it did I ever see without pleasure, receive without honour, 
speak to wtihout reverence, admonish without humility? I said, and I still say, that 
their mode of life is indeed holy, honest, adorned with charity, distinguished by pru- 
dence, instituted by the fathers, foreordained by the Holy Spirit, and greatly con- 
ducive to the good of souls. Do I either despise or condemn that of which I speak 
in such terms? I remember to have been, on some occasions, received as a guest in 
monasteries of that order. May the Lord reward his servants for the even super- 
abundant kindness which they shewed me in my illness, and the respect, beyond my 
deserts, with which they honoured me. I commended myself'to their prayers, | 
was present at their collations; frequently I discoursed with many of them on the 
scriptures, and on the salvation of souls, both publicly in their chapters, and privately 
in their chambers. Whom did I ever, either publicly or privately, dissuade from 
entering that order, or solicit to enter ours? Have I not rather repressed many who 
wished to come, and even driven away those who did come and knock for entrance? 
Did I not send back brother Nicholas to St. Nicholas’s, and two monks to your 
monastery, as you can bear witness? Moreover, were there not two abbots of that 
order (whose names I will not mention, but you know them very well, and you know 





* They were—Trois Fontaines, in the diocese of Chalons, founded in 1118; 
Fontenay, in the diocese of Autun, founded in the same year; and Foigny, in the 
diocese of Laon, founded in 1121; but, in fact, the church was only dedicated m™ 
November, 1124. 1 am sorry to see that, in the little map accompanying the pre- 
ceding number, Ricey le Haut was omitted, I believe through my fault. It may be 
placed a little above Molesmes, and about half way on a right line between Tonnere 
and Clairvaux. 
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that they are my intimate friends,*) who wished to migrate to another order (which 
you also know), and who, while they were actually deliberating upon it, were 
vented by my advice, and persuaded not to quit their posts ? y then should I be 
thought, or said, to condemn an order in the service of which I persuade my friends 
to remain, to which I restore its monks when they come to me, and whose prayers 
fyr myself I anxiously solicit and devoutly receive ? 

‘* Or is it because I am myself of a different order that I am ted? Why,on 
the same grounds, all of you who differ from us may be said to on us, Then 
those who live in celibacy, and those who are married, may be said to condemn each 
other, hecause each forms a part of the church, subject to its own laws. The monks 
too, and the regular clergy, may be said to reflect on each other, because they are 
distinguished from each other by peculiar observances. Indeed, we may suspect 
that Noah, Daniel, and Job, could uot bear to live together in that one kingdom, be- 
cause we know that they have not reache it by precisely the same path of righteous- 
ness. We must suppose, also, that either Martha or Mary displeased our Saviour, 
whom both were trying to please by modes of service so different. On this principle, 
too, one cannot conceive of anything like peace or concord in the whole church, 
which is distinguished by so many and such different orders, like the queen of whom 
we read in the Psalm, ‘clothed round about with varieties..t For what seeure 
tranquillity, what safe state, can be found in it, ifeach man, choosing some one order, 
either despises all the others or suspects that they despise him? especially when it is 
impossible for one man to belong to all the orders, or for one order to contain all 
the men. 

“ T am not so dull as not to know Joseph’s coat—not his who saved Egypt—but 
his who saved the world; and that, not from bodily hunger, but from the death of 
both soul and body. Every one knows that it is a coat of many colours, that is, 
diversified with beautiful variety. But it shews, too, the stain of blood—not indeed 
of a kid, the type of sin, but of the lamb, the figure of innocence ; that is, His own, 
and not another’s. He is truly that most meek Lamb who was dumb, not indeed 
before the shearer, but the slaughterer; who did no siv, but took away the sins of 
the world. They sent, too, those who should say to Jacob, ‘ We have found this; 
see whether it is thy son’s coat or not.’ And see thou, O Lord, whether this is the 
coat of thy beloved Son. Acknowledge, O Father Almighty, that coat of many 
colours which thou madest for Christ thy Son, giving some apostles, some prophets, 
some evangelists, others pastors and teachers, and those other things which thou hast 
beautifully appointed for his singular ornament, for the perfecting of the saints, 
coming to a perfect man, to the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. 
Vouchsafe, also, O God, to acknowledge the purple of that most precious blood with 
which it is stained, and, in that purple, the illustrious sign, the most glorious teken 
of obedience. ‘ Wherefore,’ saith he, ‘art thou red in thine apparel ?’ and he answers, 
‘I have trodden the wine-press alone, and of the people there was none with me.’ 

“ Therefore, since he hath become obedient unto the Father, even unto the wine- 
press of the eross which he trod alone, (for it was his own vight arm that helped 
him, ) according as it is written in another place, ‘1 am alone until I pass.'{ Now, 
therefore, exalt Him, O God, and give unto Him a name that is above every name, 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven and things in 
earth, and things under the earth ;—let him ascend upon high, lead captivity captive, 
and give gifts to men. What gifts? Let him leave to his spouse the chureh that 
coat of many colours, but ‘ without seam, woven from the top throughout !’ Of many 
colours, from the various distinctions of the many orders which compose it; but 
without seam, by reason of the indivisible unity of indissoluble charity. ‘ Who,’ 
saith he, ‘shall separate me from the love of Christ ?’ Hear how it is of many 
colours :—‘ There are,’ he says, ‘diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit; and there 








—— 


* One of them being the abbot William himself. The monastery of St. Nicholas 
here mentioned was that of St. Nicholas aux Bois, in the diocese of Laon. Simon, 
its abbot, was the brother of William. 

+ The Vulgate reads, “ Cireumamicta varietatibus.” Ps. xliv, 15, (Eng. Version 
xlv. 14.) “ In raiment of needlework.” Here and elsewhere I give the Douay 
version as the only way of rendering the reference intelligible. 

+! * Singulariter sum ego donec transeam.” Ps. ex}. 10. In our version, “ Whilst 
that T withal eseape.” Ps. exli. 10. 
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are diversities of operations, but the same Lord ;’ and then, having enumerated 
various gifts, as it were the colours of the garment, to shew that it is a coat of many 
colours, he adds, in order to shew that it is without seam, and woven from the top 
throughout,—*‘ But all these worketh that one and the self-same Spirit, dividing to 
te” ag severally as he will.’ For ‘ the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts b 
the Holy Spirit which is given to us.’ Let it not then be divided ; but let the church 
obtain it whole and entire, by her hereditary right; for of this it is written,—‘ the 
queen stood on thy right hand in gilded clothing, surrounded with variety.’* There- 
fore it is that different persons receive different gifts—one thus, and another thus— 
whether monks of Clugni or of Citeaux, or canons, or even faithful laymen, in short, 
every order, every tongue, each sex, every age and condition, in every place, through 
all time, from the first man to the last. For it is on this account too that it is de. 
scribed as along garment,t because it reacheth unto the end, (as the prophet saith, 
‘ there is no one that can hide himself from its heat,’) suited to him for whom it was 
made, of whom another scripture testifieth that he ‘reacheth therefore from end to 
end mightily, and ordereth all things sweetly.’! 

“ Let us all therefore unite under one garment, and out of all let one be made. 
Of all, I say, one—for though made up of many, and those differing, my dove, my 
perfect one, is but one ;§ that is, not I alone, nor you without me, nor he without 
either of us; but we are all, and at the same time, one, if we are but careful to main- 
tain the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. It is not, I say, exclusively our 
order, or exclusively yours, which constitutes that one, but yours and ours together— 
unless (which God forbid) envying one another, and provoking one another, we bite 
one another, and are consumed one of another, and so make it impossible for the 
apostle to present us as a chaste virgin to Christ, that one husband to whom he 
espouses us. Yet that one saith in the canticle, ‘ He set in order charity in me ;’|| that, 
although one in charity, it might be diverse in ordination. What then? J am a 
Cistercian—do I therefore condemn those of Clugni? God forbid; but I love, I 
praise, I magnify them. ‘ Why, then,’ you will say, ‘do you not take upon you that 
order, if you so praise it?? Hear—because the apostle says, ‘ Let every man abide in 
the same calling wherein he was called." And if you ask why I did not originally 
choose it, if I knew it to be such as I have stated, I answer, because the apostle again 
says, ‘ All things are lawful for me, but all things are not expedient.’ Not, that is, 
that the order is not holy and just, but that L was carnal, sold under sin ; and I felt 
that my soul was so diseased as to require more powerful medicine. Now, for different 
disorders, different medicines are proper; and for more powerful disorders stronger 
medicines. Suppose two men to have quartan and tertian ague; he who has the 
quartan recommends for the tertian, water, pears, and all sorts of eold things, while 
he abstains from them himself, and takes wine and other warm things as more suitable 
for him. Who, I ask, can properly blame him? If the other should say to him, 
‘Why do not you drink the water which you so praise?’—would he not rightly 
answer, ‘I prescribe it faithfully in your case, and abstain from it beneficially in 
my own.’ But suppose it be asked, ‘ Why, as I praise all the orders, I do not keep 
them all?’ For I do praise and love all the orders, wherever they live piously and 
righteously in the church. Ido hold one in practice, the others in charity—and 
charity will be a means (I speak confidently) that I shall not lose the fruit of those 
whose customs I do not adopt. I will say something further—do you take care of 
yourself; for it may happen that you may have laboured in vain, but that my love to 
your good works should be vain is impossible. Oh! how great confidence may we 
have in charity ; one man works without charity, while another with charity does 
nothing but look on; the one loses his labour, the other’s charity never faileth.” 


Bernard proceeds to rebuke, with great asperity, those members of 
his own order who brought railing accusations against the monks of 
Clugni; and then goes on to point out what he considered wrong or 
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* «* Tn vestitu deaurato cireumdata varietate,” v. 10. 

t “ Nudaverunt eum tunica talari et polymita.”— Gen. xxxvii. 23 

¢ Wisd. viii. 1. § Cant. vi. 8. Douay. 

| “* Ordinavit in me caritatem.” Cant. ii. 4. We translate “ His banner ovet 
me was love.” 
q 1 Cor. vi. 10. 
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defective in the customs of that monastery. ‘This he does, it must be 
admitted, not so much in the style of brotherly expostulation as of 
passionate invective. I should like to give the whole of this A ; 
and, indeed, (if I may so speak) all the pleadings of the case, of which 
this Apology formed the declaration; but though they appear to me 
to be most curious and valuable documents, throwing great light on 
the period, and especially on our subject, yet I do not know that others 
might think them equally interesting; and, moreover, as Peter himself 
quietly observes, in one of his letters: —“ Additur difficultati studium 

brevitatis, qua moderni nescio qua innata segnicie delectantur.” Were 

J, however, to transcribe the whole of Bernard’s work, I do not think 

that it would give the reader so clear an idea of the matters in dispute 

as may be conveyed by extracting the brief statement of them with 

which Peter introduces his reply, which, though in the form of a letter 

to Bernard, professes not so much to be an answer to his Apology, as 

to the charges commonly brought by the Cistercians, 


“ Some of your monks, however, object to ours in this manner :—‘ You,’ say they, 
‘do not keep the rule which you have professed to follow, as may be seen by your 
works. On the contrary, your feet have turned aside into unknown paths, and 
devious tracks of all sorts. For, having made laws for yourselves, according to your 
own liking, you call them most sacred. You renounce the precepts of the fathers for 
your traditions; and, what seems monstrous, you act in one and the same matter 
beth as masters and disciples. Moreover, to increase your sin and the Divine dis- 
pleasure, you bind yourselves by a vow before God and his saints, and, transgressing 
it, you shew yourselves, without all doubt, guilty of breaking a vow. You promise 
to fight in the heavenly camp under the rule of St. Benedict, and to maintain a per- 
petual obedience to his regulations. This is your promise—let us see whether your 
manner of life corresponds to it. 

“ And that we may take up these points in regular order, how do you keep the 
rule as to the admission of novices, when it directs that they shall not be received 
until after a year, during which their spirits shall be tried whether they are of God,* 
and you receive them without hesitation, and (if we may so speak) the very moment 
that they apply? Whence it happens that, having been carelessly received, they live 
still more carelessly after their reception ; and because when they came they did not 
understand what they were coming to, when they are associated with the rest they 
know not what to do; and, not having been previously trained in the stadium, when 
they come to the real conflict they fly instead of fighting, or if they fight with a 
bravery which should ensure conquest, their inexpertness renders them an easy prey 
to the enemy. 

“ By what authority, also, do you defend the use of leather garments, and of skins 
of various sorts, when that rule contains nothing about any such things ? 

“ Tt commands, also, that those who are sent abroad shall receive breeches from the 
wardrobe, and shall replace them there on their return, not allowing any one but 
those who are so circumstanced to wear them.f 

** As to your bed furniture, judge for yourselves whether you follow the master, 
while you certainly put both under and over you more things, and different things 
than those prescribed by the rule.f 

“In that rule, so often mentioned already, you read that all the monks should be 
satisfied with two dressed dishes; or that, if there be means for providing a third, it 
shall be of fruit, or pulse ;§ whether you adhere to this, is known to yourselves. 

“ It commands that monks who are transgressors and apostates from their profes- 
sion,—that is, those who withdraw their necks from the yoke of the rule, run away 
from monasteries and return to secular life—shall, if they express their repentance 
and desire to return, be received to the third time ;}] and that if after that they repeat 














* “ Noviter veniens quis ad conversionem, non ei facilis tribuatur ingressus: sed 
sicut ait apostolus ‘ probate spiritus,’” Xe. Cap. Iviii. 
t Cap. iv. t Ibid. § Cap, xxxix. i Cap. xxix, 
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the offence, they shall not be again received. You, however, set at nought this regu. 
lation, as you do the others, and receive them as often as they choose tu come, con- 
trary to the command of the rule. 

“What shall we say of the regular fasts which you have so set aside, and so 
changed aecording to your own will and pleasure, that you scarcely retain some smal! 
remains of them—and those, perhaps, more from shame towards man than from the 
fear of God? For whereas the monks are commanded to fast on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, from Whitsuntide to the 13th of September, they should fast till the ninth 
hour, unless they have work to do in the fields, or the heat of the weather should be 
very oppressive. And whereas it is also enjoined, that from the 13th of September 
to Ash-Wednesday they should always take their meal at the ninth hour,* you, on 
the contrary, throughout the summer, make all the days of the week alike, and keep 
the prescribed fast by eating twice every day, and the remainder of the time, by 
keeping or neglecting the fast at your pleasure. Instead of submitting yourselves to 
the rule, you make the rule submit to you. 

** Manual labour, which the holy fathers, the hermits, always used—whereby even 
the apostles provided the means of sustenance for themselves and others—concerning 
which, while visiting the sin of the first man with this punishment, God said, ‘ in 
the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat thy bread’—of which, also, David, ‘ Thou shalt 
eat the labours of thy hands; blessed art thou, and it shall be well with thee ;’ you 
have so renounced, that not even all these authorities have power to make you labour, 
nor can the obedience which you promised to render to God, according to the rule, 
prevail to draw from your bosom, and set to work, hands that have become deljcate 
through idleness. 

* You know that it is there also commanded, that on the arrival or departure of 
guests, Christ, who is received in them, is to be worshipped by the monks, with 
bowing of the head, or the prostration of the whole body on the ground. Neither 
are you ignorant that it is there commanded—‘ The abbot shall pour water on the 
hands of the guests; the abbot and the whole congregation shall wash the feet of all 
the guests ;*+ but you, despisers of your vow, do not care to keep it even in that small 
matter. 

“ The abbot is directed to keep an inventory of the implements and various things 
belonging to the monastery ;} but either through negligence he does not care, or 
through pride he does not condescend, to do it. 

* Moreover, whereas it is commanded that those who are not able to attend the 
church to join in divine worship, shall bow their knees with godly fear in the place 
where they may happen to be ;$ you (according to your custom, following your own 
rule and despising the common one) neglect this, though there is nothing very burden- 
some in it; and, making some devices of your own, you put contempt on this little 
commandment, just as you do on those which are greater. 

* Also, it commands that the abbot shall always take his meals with the guests and 
strangers, || that so he may always have Christ as his guest, who declares that he will 
say, ‘ I was astranger, and ye took me in.’ This so great benefit, and one so easily 
obtained, you despise, as if you thought it of no value. 

“It is commanded that wheresoever the brethren meet each other, the younger 
shall ask a blessing of the elder; and this, also, is not done among you. 

“It is commanded that a wise old man shall be put at the gate of the monastery,"* 
which is not done. 

** It is directed that the porter shall answer, ‘ Deo gratias,’ or give his blessing to 
every one who shall knock or call; and this is not observed, ! 

“ This, however—this, I say, as you hold it, is opposed to all reason and authority, 
that those who have already made a profession of steadfastness, and conversion, and 
obedience, in one place, should again, in another place, repeat the vow of steadfast- 
ness, conversion, and obedience; and you compel them to make void their former 
faith; so that you thus environ those who give way to you with such inevitable 
peril, that, turn which way they will, they cannot eseape sin. For if they well keep 
the first vow, they are guilty as to the second; if they keep the second, they are en- 
tangled by the first. Nor do they alone suffer; but the same chain will bind your- 
selves, perhaps even more severely ; for deceivers ought to suffer a greater punish- 
ment than those who are deceived. 


®* Cap. xii. ¢ Cap. li. T Cap. xxxii. § Cap. |. 
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“But, besides, give, if you can, any excuse for this—that, contrary to your rule, 
so often mentioned, (yours, certainly,—yours, either to save or condemn you,) you 
receive, indifferently, monks of another, and of a known monastery, without permis- 
sion of their own abbots, or letters of recommendation; and thus you do to others 
what you would not have done to yourselves.* In this, also, you shew a want of 
regard to brotherly love, nor do you love your neighbours as yourselves, according to 
the divine precept, which says, ‘ This is my commandment, that ye love one another.’ 

“ Beside all this, there is one thing which you pertinaciously maintain, which every 
one must plainly see to be unjust, and contrary to the deerees of the church, and sueh 
as might lead all persons justly to condemn you, Contrary to the custom of the 
whole world, you refuse to have any bishop of your own. How absurd this is, even 
the ignorant must see. For whence are you to get chrism? whence holy orders ? 
whence the consecration of churches, and the ecieleiben of burial places ? whence, 
in short, all things which, in order to canonical performance, require the presence or 
direction of a bishop? Certainly in these points you break the rule, not only of 
monks, but of all Christians. 

“On what ground do you hold parish churches, firstfrnits, and tithes, when, 
according to the canons, all these things pertain not to monks, but to clerks? That 
is, they are granted to those whose office it is to baptize, and to preach, and to per- 
furm whatever else belongs to the cure of souls, in order that they may not be neces- 
sarily involved in secular business; but that, as they labour in the church, they may 
live by the church, as the Lord saith, ‘ The labourer is worthy of his hire.’ But 
why do you usurp these things, while it is not your place to do any of the duties 
which we have mentioned? and while you do not perform that labour, why do you 
take the wages thereof ? 

“ But what will you say concerning those secular possessions which you hold after 
the manner of secular persons, from whom, in this particular, you seem not to differ 
at all. For towns, villages, and peasants, servants and handmaids, and, what is worse, 
the proceeds of tolls and taxes, and almost all revenues of that kind, you receive 
indifferently, hold them unlawfully, and when they are attacked, you do not scruple 
to use all means to defendthem. Hence it is that, contrary to the laws of monastic 
order, ecclesiastics carry on secular causes, monks turn advocates, accuse and are 
accused, become witnesses, (contrary to the apostle’s injunction,) are present at 
trials, and, under pretext of maintaining their rights, they do, in heart, return into 
Egypt. After having left Sodom, they turn to behold its conflagration. Having 
put their hand to the plough, they look back, and therefore cannot be fit for the 
kingdom of heaven. In all these things we have very clearly shewn that you are 
transgressors of your profession, and of your vow ; for if it is certain that your rule 
has commanded these things, and that you have made a vow to keep it—if it shall 
appear that you have not hitherto done this—it is clear, as we have said, that you are 
guilty of breaking your vow. But we observe all these things as they are com- 
manded; and keep, without exception, whatsoever is in the rule which we promised 
to God that we would keep. 

“ To these things our monks reply—Oh, oh ! a new race of pharisees has risen up 
in the world, who, separating themselves from others, and setting up themselves before 
all, say what the prophet foretold that they would say, ‘ Touch me not, for I am 
clean.’ But to answer first to that which you have put last—say, you true observers 
of the rule, how is it that you boast of keeping it? when, as your very words shew, 
you do not even keep that short paragraph in which it is said that a monk is not only 
to declare with his lips, but to feel in his inmost heart, that he is the least, and 
meanest of men?+ Is this to believe and to declare yourselves inferior, when you 
disparage the deeds of others and extol your own, despise others and magnify your- 
selves, while the scripture directs—‘ when ye shall have done all those things which 
are commanded you, say, We are unprofitable servants?’ ‘In thy sight,’ says the 
prophet, ‘ shall no man living be justified ;’ and Isaiah, ° All our righteousnesses are 
as filthy rags,’ ” 


Having thus briefly stated the charges, the abbot proceeds to answer 
them in detail, and at considerable length; but one or two extracts 
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will enable the reader to judge of the style and spirit of his reply, and 
how far it was just (even supposing that he had not written anything 
but that single letter to Bernard) to characterize him as an ignorant 


4 


and trifling writer, who “may seem to have placed the essence of 
Christianity in frivolous punctilios and insignificant ceremonies.” 

“ Tt is objected to us that, on every arrival or departure of guests, both the abbot 

and the whole congregation do not prostrate themselves on the ground, or bow 
all their heads in the sight of all the guests, that the abbot does not pour 
water on the hands of the guests, and that he, as well as the whole congrega- 
tion, does not wash all their feet. It is affirmed by the objectors, that the salvation 
of monks depends on their keeping these things to the letter; but, oh! men, like 
children running after butterflies, fighting, yet beating not us but the air, making 
frivolous objections, not following the path of discretion, the mother of virtues, and 
therefore turning aside from the right way ; tell us, we beseech you, is the congrega- 
tion of Clugni or any other congregation to be adjudged to have broken its vow, and 
therefore to be deprived of eternal salvation unless, with its abbot, it bows or pros- 
trates itself before all guests who come and go? Shall it be consigned to perdition 
if it does not wash the hands and feet of all the guests? Ifit be so, either the whole 
body of monks must be at all times in the house appropriated to guests, or the guests 
must be lodged in the cloister and in the apartments of the monks; for it is quite impos- 
sible that the injunction should be literally fulfilled unless they actually live together. 
For the continual coming and going of visitors will require the constant attendance 
of those who are to wait upon them. Hence it will happen that those whom you 
wish to be monks can no longer be so, but, always living with secular persons, will 
lose both the name and the true life of monks; and while they are labouring unwisely 
to keep this part of the law, they must give up all the rest of it, without even attaining 
what they aim at. Thus plainly, thus it will happen—this will be the consequence— 
monks must live with clerks, soldiers, peasants, clients, players, and men of various 
conditions, and even (for they are not shut out from hospitality) with women; and 
these peculiar persons, these who are dead to the world, these to whom even the free 
use of the common air is not allowed, are to be again mixed up in promiscuous inter- 
course with mankind, from whom they have separated. Undoubtedly the number 
of visitors is almost always so great that if we must bow and prostrate ourselves before 
them all, and if we must wash the hands and feet of all, it will be necessary, as I have 
said, that all the monks should be with them from the rising of the sun to its setting, 
and spend the whole day in genuflections and in washing hands and feet, and very 
often they would not be able to go through the business in the day. Let them, then, 
give up all divine service; let them give up all the other parts of the rule; let them 
give up even their meals; let them not trouble themselves about prime, or tierce, or 
sext, or nones, or vespers, or complin, or the celebration of mass; let them give up 
all these things for the washing of hands and feet, and either let the chureh be silent, 
or let some other persons be found to do the duty of the monks. Does not this 
appear very ridiculous? Would not even the most stupid protest against such a 
proceeding? Would not even the brute beasts ery out against it? We do, however, 
what we can; and on every day in the year we do wash the hands and the feet ot 
three strangers, and offer them bread and wine, the abbot taking his turn, and none 
except those who are disabled by sickness being excepted. Thus we fulfil what we 
can of the rule, and do not, for the sake of this, break the other parts of it; for it 
behoves us, as our Lord saith, to do these things and not to leave the others undone. 
And though, as I have shewn, reason itself, even without our adding anything, ex- 
claims against your objection, and completely makes an end of it, yet it behoves us 
to recur to what we before stated, and from thence to shew that we fully keep the 
rule. St. Benedict says, ‘Let the abbot so temper and dispose all things as that 
souls may be saved.’ He said ‘all things,’ and excepted nothing. If, therefore, the 
abbot is allowed, for the good of souls, to temper and dispose all things, it ts lawful 
for him so to temper these things that have been mentioned as that the guests shall 
want nothing that is necessary, but shall be received and provided for with respect, 
brotherly love, and diligence ; while, at the same time, the church of God shall not 
be defrauded of its proper services, and no part, even the least, of regular observance 
shall be intermitted.” 


I think this will appear to most readers to be a sensible and sufli- 
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cient reply to the charge. His defence on another point certainly 
seems less satisfactory if we look at the strict letter of the rule; but 
it is perhaps on that account the more to our purpose. It shews the 
abbot, not contending for punctilios, but such a discretionary dis- 
pensing power as might indeed have been long used in his monastery, 
but has perhaps scarcely ever obtained in any other, where the rule of 
St. Benedict was professed. The passage is, moreover, very charac- 
teristic of the man. 


“ You say that the rule directs that we should place a wise old man at the gate of 
the monastery, and that we omit to do so. But we reply—supposing us to have a 
porter who is a wise man, though he does not happen to be an old one, are we to be 
condemned as breakers of the rule, and on that account deserving of hell ? Suppose 
we should not be able to find old age and wisdom in the same person? Is he on this 
account—because he is not both old in years and wise in conduct—ineapable of 
acting as porter? What says the scripture?‘ Wisdom is the grey hair unto men, 
and an unspotted life is old age."* — Beside this—unless he answers, *‘ Deo gratias,’ 
to all who knock or call, or bawls out a benediction, even though he should perform 
all the offices of kindness to those who come, yet, according to you, it profiteth 
nothing; and not even the whole rule, kept most strictly in all other points, can 
suffice to save us, unless the aforesaid porter cries out with a loud voice, ‘ Deo gratias.’ 
Let reason consider this, let truth consider, let the lovers of truth consider, and, 
without our saying a word, let them tell us what they think. But why are we to 
place a porter at our gate, when we have no gate? For our gutes are not shut by 
day; but, always standing open, they admit all comers, without respect of persons. 
No one is obliged to knock or call, beeause he finds, not only the outer gates, but the 
entrance to the hospitium open ; and, seating himself there, he sees that every neces- 
sary preparation has been made for his reception. Lest, however, the monks should 
be kept out of their own houses, we cause a wise and honest servant to remain, and 
to lie at hand; who, at noon, or at those times when all the gates of the monastery 
are by custom closed, may answer to those who knock or call, not so much by the 
clamour of his voice, as by the performance of his duty, ‘Then, certainly, thus doing, 
we are not breakers, but, according to our power, keepers of our rule.” 


These extracts will not, I trust, be found uninteresting by the 
reader; but I give them rather as a matter of justice to Peter, from 


whose writings [ hope to produce other matter more directly bearing 
on our subject. 
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THE ROMISH CHURCH IS APOSTATE., 
TRACTS AGAINST POPERY. NO. X. 
( Bishop Davenant's Twenty-first Determination. ) 


THREE points appear to me chiefly to require explanation, that the 
truth of the proposition before us may be clearly established.  T'irst, 
What we understand by the Romish church. Secondly, In what sense 
we call it apostate. ‘Thirdly and lastly, In what the axooracia, with 
which we charge it, consists. 

1. As far as the first is concerned, the Romish church, strictly and 
properly taken, denotes the assembly of Christians which is at Rome ; 
in a larger and more lax sense, it embraces all those who so adhere to 
that church and are so subservient to it that they receive the rule 


(norma) of their doctrine from it, and accept the same form of govern- 
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* Wisd. iv. 9. 
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ment. Representatively, it means the pope and the Roman prelates, 
in whom alone (according to Bellarmine)* the whole authority of the 
church formally resides, because, as each prelate represents his own 
church, so all taken together represent the person of the whole church.+ 
When, therefore, we speak of the Romish church, we comprehend 
the prelates who corrupt and the people who are corrupted; but in 
such a manner, that the chief blame of this voluntary desertion may 
lie at the doors of their leaders and guides, concerning whom, Petrarch,+ 
lamenting the condition of the people, writes thus :—“ While we fol- 
low our standards we are betrayed, and under the very guidance of our 
own leader, we go to perdition ; and unless Christ avenges his own cause, 
the thing is lost.’ ‘Thus much concerning the first head. 

2. In the second place, when we call this church apostate, we do 
not mean that full and entire defection from the profession of Christi- 
anity which we perceive in those who admit the doctrines of Mahomet, 
but such a departure from the truth and purity of the Christian reli- 
gion as that with which the apostle taxes the Galatians and some of 
the Corinthians.—(Gal. iii. 1; 1 Cor. xv. 12.) Nor is this word 
drooracia to be considered as too harsh, as St. Paul uses it in the same 
sense—drosrnaorvrat reves Tijs Tiarewc. Apostatabunt quidam a fide, (to 
use the words of Cyprian), and yet they had not abjured Christianity, 
but had mingled heresies with the Christian faith. We call the Romish 
church, therefore, apostate, both because the popish prelates have infec- 
ted the doctrine of the gospel with their poisonous errors, and be- 
cause the common sort of papists, in virtue of the blind obedience 
they shew to their pastors, have greedily imbibed the same errors. 

3. Let us now proceed to the main matter of all, and, in the third 
place, demonstrate, and shew, as it were with the finger, to all the world, 
this drooracia of the Romanists. We make, then, this the primary 
circumstance in their defection, that they have cast out Christ, our 
chief and only teacher, from the chair of authority, and placed in it 
the Roman pontiff, as the infallible teacher of the whole church. In 
this one error an infinite number of others are virtually involved; 
for that the pope, on whom they pin their faith, is liable to err, and 
that, too, as pope, is the decision, not of Luther or Calvin, but of the 
Council of Constance, Hence we have that conclusion of Gerson 1n 
his book De Exam, Doctrin—“ The determination of the pope, 4 
pope, is not obligatory upon our faith,” (non obligat ad fidem.) We 
hesitate not, therefore, to call that church apostate from Christ which 
submits its faith to one who always may, and often does, decide against 
Christ. 

There is another error akin to this, namely, that they alter the 
very rule of faith arbitrarily ; and, (just as rebels are wont to do, ) 
they declare that the law is subject to them. For what else do they 
do, when they tack on to the scriptures not only apocryphal writings, 
but Heaven knows what traditions, just according to their own fan- 
cies ?—when they prefer a barbarous and erroneous translation as 4 
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+ De Eccles. mil. iii. 14. 
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matter of authority to the originals themselves?—and lastly, when 
they esteem the very scripture itself devoid of speech or meaning, 
until it receives the interpretation of the Romish church, which 
they determine to be the mind of scripture. Let them pretend what 
they please, this is clearly and plainly to revolt from Christ and 
from the scriptures, and to give themselves up to the teaching of men. 
For, as Tertullian excellently remarks,* “ For no language (discourse) 
is divine, except that of God alone ; with which the prophets, with which 
the apostles, with which Christ spoke (intonuit).” 

Thirdly, we accuse them of a fault, not only in propounding an 
obscure, imperfect rule, and proclaiming it subject to their interpreta- 
tions, but because they openly oppose it, even in things which are con- 
fessedly and indubitably true. ‘This they do in the doctrines of the 
faith, in the precepts of the law, and in the administration of the 
sacraments. 

I could bring forward and review many of the doctrines of the 
faith corrupted by them; but the article about the justification of a 
sinner must stand in the place of all the others. On the explanation 
of this doctrine, St. Paul bestowed the greatest share of his atten- 
tion and care, laying the origin of our justification in the free mercy of 
God alone, and its form and substance in the remission of sins and in 
the obedience of Christ, applied to us by means of faith; but they 
(the Romanists) divide the origin of justification between the exertion 
of free-will and of divine grace; and they ascribe its form and sub- 
stance partly to the merits and obedience of Christ, partly to their 
own merits and righteousness. Wherefore that saying of the Apostle, 
(Gal. v. 4,) “Christ is become of no effect to you, (lit. ye are freed 
from Christ, whosoever of you are justified by the law,” (evacuati 
estis a Christo, qui in lege justificamini,) may be justly turned against 
them. 

Let us now turn to the moral law. What is more expressly and 
more frequently forbidden than to worship the invisible God under 
a visible image, the immortal God under the likeness of a mortal and 
corruptible creature? Augustine says,t “ Jt is an abomination to a 
Christian to place an image of God in the temple.” — But notwithstand- 
ing the command of God, they teach us that the Father may be repre- 
sented and adored under the similitude of an old man, the Son under 
that of a lamb, and the Holy Spirit under the form of a dove. ‘This 
will appear hardly credible; but Caietan, who knew better than any 
one the practice and the doctrine of the Romish church, confesses it 
plainly. He says, “ The usage of the Romish church allows these 
images of the trinily ; and these are painted, not only that they may be 
looked at, but that they may be adored,” in the 3 Aquin, quest. 20, 
art. 3. This passage is worthy of being consulted, that all men may 
see what miserably hard work the Romanists have in attempting to 
defend the idolatries of the Romish church. 


-— 





* Nullus enim sermo divinus est, nisi Dei unius, quo prophete, quo apostoli, quo 
Christus intonuit. 


¢ De fid. et Symbol., c. v. 
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In relation to the doctrine of the sacraments, how ‘great is: the 
apostacy of: Rome is abundantly shewn by one single instance— 
namely, by their mutilating the eucharist, and, instead of the element 
which was appointed. by Christ, they offer to the laity a kind of sha- 
dow of concomitance ; which l-wonder at in them, as'the schools re- 
ceive this decision—“ that the elements, or the external form, belong to the 
substance of the sacrament ;” and with regard to this, as he who has the 
keys of pre-eminence is alone able. to appoint it, so he’ alone can 
change, diminish, or remove it. If] wished to pursue everything in 
which the Romish church has departed from the purity of the gospel, 
it would be necessary to discuss nearly the whole of its doctrines; 
but, lest [ should become tedious, I must content myself with these, 
which sufficiently prove that they are guilty of apostacy, and I shall 
conclude with this brief summary :—The Romish church acknow- 
ledges the pope, who is liable to err, as an infallible guide; it does not 
acknowledge holy scripture as a sufficient rule of faith; it perverts the 
doctrines of the faith it abrogates the precepts of the law ; it violates 
the institution of the sacraments: it. has therefore become apostate 
from the purity of the Christian faith in the chief: matters of religion, 
and on that account rightly deserves the name of “ an apostate church.,’’ 


REMARKS ON THE NEW EDITION OF FOX’S WORK, AND ON THE 
WORK ITSELF, BY THE REV. S. R. MAITLAND. 


My peak Sirk,—In your notice of some remarks which I lately pub- 
lished on Fox’s History of the Waldenses, you suggested that I might, 
perhaps, be led to enter further into the question respecting the value 
of the acts and monuments generally. At that time I was really so 
far from having formed any such resolution, that I was under a full 
expectation that the next volume which should appear would render 
such a step unnecessary. Another volume, however, has been pub- 
lished, which, as far as 1 see, corrects only one error in the former; 
while “the Editor avails himself of this opportunity of acknowledging, 
with respectful thanks, the many gratifying communications and valu- 
able suggestions with which he has been favoured.’ relating to it. I 
did not expect that the second published volume would contain a full 
list and correction of all the errors which I had observed in tbe first; 
but I did expect to find something in the way of apology and emenda- 
tion—some notice of some, at least, of the grosser mistakes, either care- 
lessly reprinted, or ignorantly added to the accumulation contained in 
the old edition, which has been chosen as the basis of the new one. 
As, however, nothing like this has been done, or appears to be in con- 
templation by those who are responsible—as, on the contrary the Edi- 
tor appears to be quite satisfied, and to suppose that everybody else is 
so too—it seems to me to be (if I may borrow the language of the 
gentlemen who so earnestly recommended the work in .a newspaper) 
an “exercise of Christian responsibility to call the public attention to 
it,” I feel it due to myself to give some explanation of what 1 have 
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already said respecting a work so warmly eulogized by men so respect- 
able. It is due to the subscribers, many of whom, it may be pre- 
sumed, rely on the prospectus, and believe that “no pains or expense” 
have been “spared to render this edition the most perfect that has yet 
ap ;” without having the means of judging for themselves. It is 
due to the literary character of our country, which is disgraced hy now 
—_—y what it is hard to account for, even in Fox’s time, with all 


al for careless printing since. It is due also, I hope and be- 
lieve, to many most sincere and zealous protestants among the sub- 
scribers, to ask them whether they have fully considered what they 
are doing in supporting the republication of a work which is, to say 
the least, characterized by (I would not wish to believe that by any 
it is prized for) the strain of bitter invective which runs through it— 
whether, supposing that they could hope for success, they would be 
satisfied to maintain protestantism as a mere party question by decla- 
mation and abuse, railing and scoffing, and a species of banter often 
coarse and sometimes profane—and whether they wish to disseminate 
and to give their sanction to those views of church discipline which 
Fox had adopted, and which it is the tendency of his work to main- 
tain? Above all, it is due to the cause of truth, which, in whatever 
form, whether doctrinal or historical, is indeed the cause of God; and 
which (whatever a lamentable expediency may suggest or defend) 
cannot be violated without offence to him. 

But I believe that a little illustration will supersede the necessity of 
any apology. © If Fox’s Acts and Monuments are to be drawn from 
their obscurity, urged into circulation, and made a popular book, it 
behoves us maturely to consider three things:—{I. Whether the autho- 
rities on which Fox relied were worthy of credit ; and the documents 
which he transcribed, authentic and genuine. II. Whether Fox, in 
his use’ of those authorities and documents, did justice to them, © IIT. 
Whether this new edition, in which we may presume that Fox will 
henceforth be generally read, does justice to him. « 

Do not be alarmed at this formal proposition of the subject. I am 
quite aware that to discuss these questions fully would require a pretty 
large volume; but still I say that they are questions which should be 
very deeply considered. 1 have mentioned them in the order in which 
they naturally suggest themselves, and which is indeed the order of 
their intrinsic importance; but since, in the desultory remarks which 
I hope to offer, they cannot be kept entirely distinct, it will render the 
discussion more intelligible, and perhaps more useful, if I reverse that 
order, and begin with what relates to the present edition. 

There are cases in which it is proposed to publish a fac simile of a 
document or a book, and for that purpose to reprint all its verbal, and 
even literal, errors; but this is not one of them. On the contrary, the 
second volume (the first-published) is prefaced by a statement that, 
“for the convenience of general readers,” not only “ modern ortho- 
graphy is introduced,” but also “grammatical errors” are corrected, 
and some other variations, which are specified, are made. But it must 
be understood that the Editor's idea of correcting the orthography 
does not appear to extend much beyond the omission of a final e, the 
Vou. XL.—June, 1837. iu 
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turning a final te. into y, or an w into a v, and similar petty changes. 
The general reader, however, for whose convenience the alterations 
are made, will probably know no more of Archbishop Lanfranc’s ori- 
gin by Pane told that he was “ Abbot of Cadomonency’”’ ii. 109, 
than if “ Cadomonencie” had remained unaltered. It would have been 
much more for his convenience to have been told that the word was a 
barbarism somehow made out of “ Cadomensis,” a word signifying 
something of or belonging to the town of Caen in Normandy, and 
therefore applicable to Lanfrauc’s monastery of St. Stephen. But how 
much soever there may be about the place, I do not believe that the 
word Caen occurs in the second volume. We read of Cardoyne 692, 
Cadane or Cardoyne 693, Cadonum 138, 189, Cadomus 239; but 
many a general reader who may know the Norman town well, would 
never dream that he was reading about it. In fact, the Editor himself 
so little suspected it, that in the latter place he has turned Cadomus 
into a person, and put a note to tell the reader that he was the king’s 
confidant.* Again, suppose that, instead of modernizing and still fur- 
ther barbariziug the Bishop of “ Mduen”’ into “ Edven,” (ander which 
name he appears repeatedly between p. 613 and 639,) he had told the 
general reader that it was l’ox’s way to abbreviate Latin names which 
he did not know how, or was too careless, to translate—or suppose 
that even, without any such notice, he had quietly changed it into 
Autun, (saying nothing about the ancient dui or their country,) 
would it not have been more for that general reader’s convenience ? 
These are only instances from an almost innumerable multitude. 

But in fact, to talk of giving “ modern orthography” for the ‘<con- 
venience of general readers,” while the Latin names of persons and 
places are left—and left so as not only to be unintelligible to general 
readers, but (from their barbarous corruption) scarcely cognizable by 
those who are familiar with them, -is in the highest degree absurd. 
It is indeed worth while just to notice one of the causes which 
has led to the strange state in which they appear. Were it not 
for a single instance, | should suppose that some of the earlier 
editions of Fox must have been left entirely, (as I do still sup- 
pose that they were, in a great measure,) at the mercy of the printer, 
without any oversight of an editor, or even, a corrector of the 
press.| In consequence, many errors crept in, and not a few were 








* Fox's words ‘when we came to Cadomus first to the King’s speech,” are cer- 
tainly a very awkward translation of “ Cum igitur apud Cadomum primo jam dicto 
Regis Anglia colloquio frueremur,” (Bar. an. 1168. n. xxiii.;) but where did the 
editor ever bear of such a phrase as “ first to the king’s speech” being used to convey 
the idea of “ a confidant” ? 

+ ‘The ease to which T allude is this: at p. 149 of vol ii. we read of the Council 
of Bayonne, a place where | believe no council ever was held, and which ‘is far enough 
from the place really meant. On turning to the corresponding part in the edition of 
1583, which the Editor professes to follow, we find (p. 186) the council called Baron 
in the text and Beronense in the margin, which is so much better, as it approximates 
nearer to Berense, the place intended being Bari, in Italy. But if we look (as the 
Editor seems to have cone) at the edition of 1.596, we find Baion in the text and Bai- 
orense inthe margin. [ should have supposed the 7 to be a misprint for an r, were 
it not that the word in the margin is divided Bui-onense, which looks as if that 
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occasioned by the inversion of the letters » and u.* It is obviously 
inconvenient that those letters should be interchanged; but the old 
mode of spelling has rendered the mischief much more extensive. The 
u, in Fox, represents both u and v; and, therefore, we often find an n 
interchanged with a v, as well as with a ut Beside this, the Editor’s 
idea of modernizing includes (as in the case of “ Bishop Edven”) the 
turning of mapy w’s into v's. In some cases, indeed, he found this 
already done by compositors or correctors, who were probably startled 
at words which they met with, and who exercised their powers of 
conjectural criticism with more ingenuity than success. f stoi, 
though correct, is certainly an odd looking word; and a printer might 
be forgiven for altering what he might suppose to be an » that had 
been turned. This is accordingly done in the edition of 1583, and 
followed by the editor, ii. 485, who also gives Juvanensis, ii. 475, 
where the old edition is correct.t As the Editor was unfortunate in 
telling us where one Archbishop of Canterbury came from, so, by this 
modernizing, he almost conceals the place which another went to—he 
tells us, that he was made “Bishop of Porvensis” ii. 720—that is, 
Bishop of Porto, episcopus Portuensis ; but the ¢ is lost in the old edi- 
tion, and the imperfect word is modernized in the new one. Laudunen 
had, in the old edition, become corrupted into Landuiren ; and the mo- 
dernization makes it Landviren, ii. 595. King Ina, as we generally 
call him, but, as Fox more Saxonically called him, Jne, had the misfor- 
tune to get the middle letter of his name turned in the old edition, and 
is now introduced as King Jve. ii. 7, 89. 

But it would be tedious, as it is unnecessary, to point out single 
instances ; instead of this, I will give a wholesale specimen, both as 
it stands in the edition of 1583, and in the new edition, which is pro- 
fessedly reprinted from it; and I really believe that, during the two 
centuries and a half that elapsed between their being printed, no com- 
positor on earth set up any half dozen lines containing so many 
errata ;— 


“We, Archbishoppes of Nicosen, Remen, Senoren, Narbonen, Turonen, and bi- 
shops of Landuiren, Belnacen, Catolacen, Antisiodorem, Meldimen, Nurmen, Car- 
notem, Aurelianen, Ambiauen, Morinen, Silanen, Andeganen, Abricen, Constant, 
Ebroicen, Lexonicen, Sagien, Caloromont, Lemonicen, Auicen, Masticoren. And 








word was intended (for I think no printer would have divided the other at that place) 
by. some corrector who could not find any such word as Baronensis, and did not know 
that it was as naturally derived, and by the same canon, from Barense, as Cadomo- 
nencie, from Cadomense. ‘This is very slight, but I mention it as the only cireum- 
stance which, in cursory inspection, has led me to suspect anything like intentional 
emendation of the text. 

* Thus, in the second volume, Audegavensis, p. 791; Andomar, 809; King Endo, 
34; Gaudavo, 755; Landensis, 705; Miswensis, 780; Belnacen, 595. 

t Avicen, 595; Calve, 70,808 ; Lemonice, 318; and Lemonicen, 595; Lexonicen, 
595; Prevest, 692; Radenico, 193; Ternisium, 479. 

¢ By correct, of course 1 only mean rightly spelt ; for where it is wrongly spelt, 
that is not the worst of it. What can be more absurd than to talk of consulting the 
general reader’s convenience, and then telling him about “ the high prelate or Arch- 
bishop of Boiora, whose name was Juvanensis’? ii, 485. Will he dream that he 
is reading about the Archbishop of Saltzburgh, the same unlucky primate who, at 
p- 50], lurks under the alias of “ Philip Javavensis ”? 
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we, Abbets of Cluniac, promostraten of the greater monasterie of the court of S. 
Dionise in Fraunce, Camped S Victors, S, Genoueue, S. Marten, Landmoen, Fi- 
_ giacem and Bellicem in Lemociuio,” &c. . (p. 346.) _ | re 

This passage was evidently not for the convenience of the general 
(to say nothing of the particular) reader, and it is reprinted thus ~~ 

“ We, archbishops of Nicosen, Remen, Senorem, Narbonem, Turonem, and bishops 
of Landriren, Belnacen, Catolacen, Antisiodorem, Meldimen, Nurmen, Carnotem, 
Aurelianen, Ambiaven, Morinen, Silanen, Andeganen, Abricen, Constant, Ebroicen. 
Lexonicen, Sagien, Caloromont, Lemonicen, Avicen, Masticoren ; and we, abbots 
of Cluniack, Premonstraten of the greater monastery of the court of St. Dionese, in 


France, the Camped St. Victors, St, Genoveve, St. Marten, Landmoen, Figiacem, 
and in Lemocinio,” &e. ii. 595. 


. The reader will perceive eleven variations, which I have marked. by 
italics ; of which one (Pre for pro) is a correction; the insertion of 
the may also be one, for I have no idea what is meant by “ camped ” 
three of the other variations are indifferent, being merely an exchange 
of one wrong letter for another; and the other six (a majority of the 
whole) are additional errors, making wrong just so much of the small 
part which was right before. How little that was, may be seen by 
the following, which (though I have not at present an opportunity to 
refer to the original document) is, I believe, tolerably correct—that is, 
it is what Fox, on his plan of sometimes abbreviating, and sometimes 
translating, the Latin names, may be said to have meant to write :— 
*« We, arehbishops Nicosien, Remen. Senonen. Narbonen. Turonen. and bishops 
Laudunen. Beluacen. Catalaunen. Antissiodoren. Melden, Nivern. Carnoten, Aure- 
lianen. Ambianen, Morinen, Silvanecten. Andegaven, Abrincen. Constant. Ebroicen. 
Lexovien. Sagien. Claromonten. Lemovicen. Anicien. Matisconen.; and we, abbots 
Cluniac. Premonstraten. Majoris Monasterii, Curia, §, Dionysiiin Francia, (Camped, 


as I have said, 1 do not understand,) 8. Victoris, S. Genovefe, S$. Martini Lau- 
dunen. Figiacen. and Bellilocen. in Lemovicino” [pago] &e. 


But, surely, considering how many general readers have visited the 
principal places in France without learning their Latin names, it would 
have been more for their convenience to have translated the titles. 
They would have better understood what parties made the “ protesta- 
tion” ifthey had read— 


“We, Archbishops of Nicosia (in Cyprus), Rheims, Sens, Narbonne, Tours, and 
Bishops of Laon, Beauvais, Chalons sur Marne, Auxerre, Meaux, Nevers, Chartres, 
Orleans, Amiens, Teroiianne, Senlis, Angers, Avranches, Coutances, Evreux, Li- 
sieux, Seez, Clermont, Limoges, Le Puy, Magon ; and we, Abbots of Clugni, Pre- 
montré, Marmoutier, Cour-le-Dieu, St. Denis in France, (Camped) St. Victors, St. 
Genevieve, St. Martin of Laon, Figeac, and Beaulieu (or Bellec) in the Limousin. 

In this, as I have already said, I may probably have made some 
mistakes; but if I have, it only strengthens the general argument, for 
I have bestowed more trouble than most general readers would give, 
and am probably better provided with such books of reference as the 
case requires than they may be. At the same time, I have not “ the 
facilities offered by public libraries,” or any such “experienced assist- 
ants’’ as are said to share the labours and responsibility of the Editor. 
Could not one of them have turned to the original document? But 
of such @ process the Editor seems scarcely to contemplate the posst- 
bility. ‘This fact, so important in our inquiry, is so clearly shewn 1n 
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- instance ‘which is worth notice on other accounts; that 1 must men- 
ion it! a) .gortuey gd 

In the edition of 1583, p. 326, Fox tells us, that on the pope's 
designing to disinter the bones of Robert Grosthead, Bishop: of !Lin- 
colny the ghost of that prelate to him in ‘the night, «and 
addressed him in the following terms :—*O thou scourfie, lazie,.old, 
bald, lousie, wretched, doting pope.’’ This he calls ‘the. pope's new 
and true style, given by Grost. Bish. of Lincoln ;’’ and he adds in the 
margin, Hx Mat. Paris. Ex Flor. hist. Senibalide miserime,”’ 
But however new or true this might be when Fox wrote it; the Editor 
scrupled to reprint it, and was happily relieved from the necessity of 
so doing by the marginal authority. The address to the pope stands, 
therefore, in the new edition, thus—“O thou lazy, bald, wretched, 
doting, old pope,” ii. 533, and the variation is accounted for in a note, 
which tells us—4s our author gives ‘Senibalde papa miserrime,” for 
the substance of this speech, a less free and harsh translation than ap- 
pears in the original is here retained.—Ep.” The very idea of refer- 
ring to Matthew Paris, or Matthew of Westminster, does not appear 
to have occurred to this Editor of the early history of England. But, 
as the author luckily gave the original in the margin, he takes upon 
him to alter the free and harsh translation. How he gets even his 
own “ less free” translation out of the words, is to me altogether unin- 
telligible. ‘They seem to me only to mean “QO Senibald most miser- 
able pope.”’ It was certainly making “ free” to address Pope Innocent 
by his personal name, Senibald ; it would sound still more “ harsh’’ to 
our ears to call him by his family one, Fieschi; but where are we to 
find all the epithets? The passage is instructive as to Fox’s mode of 
translating, for we cannot doubt that he got the epithets “ old, bald,’ 
from “ Senibalde ;” as to his careless mode of compiling, for he had 
before told us, at p. 497, that “ when the cardinals were all assembled 
vat Avignia — Anagni| they made Sinibald, a Genoese, pope ;’’ as 
to the little benefit which would have arisen from the Editor's referring 
to the original, and as to several other matters; but I mention it here 
only as shewing how little he seems to have dreamed that such a 
reference was any part of the duty which he had undertaken, of 
which, indeed, there is plenty of other evitence. 

I feel that I am trespassing on your patience by this long letter; but 
if you consider the matter as important as I do, you will pardon its 
length; and I shall hope to pursue the subject in some others, 

I am, my dear Sir, yours very truly, S. R. MArr.ann, 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
(Continued from p. 511.) 
THe appointment to the see of Canterbury, upon “the never enough 
lamented death” (to use Clarendon’s expression) of Archbishop Ban- 
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croft, forms a very important era in the history of our church, and of 
the disposal of its higher preferment. The circumstances of “the 
plot,” described in the extracts given in the last Number, are very 
remarkable; whether we look to the office of the crown and of the 
episcopal order respectively, in relation to such appointments, or to 
the interference of courtiers and court policy in their disposal. We 
see, in this instance, the bishops assembled to deliberate on the proper 
person to “recommend” to the king to fill the vacant place; and on 
the other side, their unanimous judgment set aside by the influence of 
the court favourite, backed, as it would seem, by reasons of political 
expediency. From the letter referred to in the last Number, it ap- 
pears, that King James was determined upon “assisting the Hol- 
landers ;” that all his neighbours were calling on him “to concur in 
the treaty between Holland and Spain, and the honour of the nation 
seemed to demand it.” “It does not appear,” according to the 
Biogr. Brit., “ what effect this letter of the king’s produced; but in all 
probability it answered his majesty’s end in writing it; as it is an in- 
contestible proof of the confidence he had in the person it was written 
to.” And the letter which Abbot wrote at a later period, when the 
elector palatine’s acceptance of the crown of Bohemia “ occasioned 
great disputes in King James’ councils,’ and which is given in a sub- 
sequent note of the Biogr. Brit., as containing a “ compendious system 
of the Archbishop's sentiments in religion and politicks,’’* will serve 
to explain very much the confidence with which the king seems to 
have looked to him, when “the court bishops,” as they are commonly 
designated, were (as it would appear) under the displeasure of the 
sovereign for asserting the doctrine of obedience to “a king in pos- 
session,’ and that “even tyranny is God’s authority, and should be 
remembered as such.” | 

James was a farsighted politician; and it is surely something more 
than a remarkable coincidence that this letter to Dr. Abbot “ was 
first published on occasion of the famous dispute between Dr. Sherlock, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, and his adversaries, on his taking the oaths to 
King William ILL., after some hesitation, and grounding the defence of 
his conduct on Bishop Overall’s Convocation Book. It is not necessary 
here to enter at all into the merits of that dispute ;”+ or into the 
question, how “the honour of the nation” or the “rights” of its 
king were affected, in course of time, by this kingdom’s having been 
so “ very free in assisting the Hollanders,”’ and by “a Christian and 
a protestant king concurring in assisting his neighbours to shake off 
their obedience to their own sovereign. ‘The only object here is to 
shew how state policy and court favour interfered with the influence 
which the bishops of the church would regularly have exercised with 
the crown in the appointment to the metropolitan see; and, whatever 
view persons may be disposed to take of the politics of that period, and 
of the troublous times that followed, there are few, probably, who will 
not readily admit that the king’s pitching upon Abbot instead of 
Andrews was no advantage to the church.+”’ 


 --— 
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* See note O. + Biogr. Brit. ¢ Collier, vol. ii, p. 708. 
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With Bancroft, certainly, died “the uniformity of the chiareh of 
England ;” and the carrying on of the system which Parker had strug- 
gled to maintain through constant opposition from the puritan or 
court faction, (for such it really was,) and the “ policie’* which hams 
pered him at every step, and at last wore him out; the system which 
Whitgilt, aided by Bancroft, and supported by the authority of the 
queen, to whom (and not to her ministers) he owed his appointment, 
had been enabled in some measure to establish, and which Bancroft, 
succeeding into his place, had still more firmly settled; all was broken 
off at once by the “importunity” of a court favourite. By Abbot's 
sudden elevation to the see of Canterbury, the influence of a foreign 
system was at once set to work, with every advantage which place and 
power could give it, as an antagonist to that which had been gradually 
gaining strength in the growing strength of our church; and a struggle 
immediately arose between these opposing principles, as in other points, 
so especially in the disposal of the more important ecelesiastical 
offices, We find, as we might expect, the Archbishop's influence 
coming at once into play, in opposition to that of the Bishop of Ro- 
chester, whom, we have seen, Bancroft had placed “at, the king's 
elbow,” as clerk of the closet, to recommend fit persons, on his behalf 
and that of the church, to vacant offices. An immediate check is put 
upon the promotions, which before flowed uninterruptedly in the same 
channel; and appointments on the opposite interest, such as that of 
the archbishop’s brother to the divinity chair at Oxford, at once pro- 
duce a collision, of which the extracts that follow will supply sufficient 
evidence. They shew, at the same time, very clearly, the influence 
which the spiritual heads of the church in those days exercised in the 
disposal of ecclesiastical offices. The lives of the two great rivals, 
Archbishops Laud and Williams, more especially, will be found parti- 
cularly important, as shewing the course of preferment at that time, 
and the influence of episcopal patronage as a recommendation to royal 
favour; and the comparison is the more interesting, as the patron of 
the one was Bishop Neele, the episcopal clerk of the closet already 
referred to; that of.the other, was Bishop Montague, “ the only pre- 
late that ever was sworn of the king's bedchamber,’’+ and of whom, as 
well as Abbot, the episcopal body were afraid as likely to be appointed 
archbishov in Bancroft’s room. 

The scattered notices which we have of King James’ disposal of his 
church patronage during the earlier part of Archbishop Abbot's pri- 
macy are curiously illustrated by the history of his interference in the 
theological disputes of his Dutch neighbours. What induced him to 
take the part that he did in them has given rise to much speculation, 
“Some think,” says Heylyn, “that he was drawn unto it by the 
powerful persuasions of Archbishop Abbot and Bishop Montague, who 
then much governed his councils in all church concernments. Others 
impute it to his education in the church of Scotland, where all the 





* See Strype’s Parker, Appendix No. xcix. 
t Hlacket’s Life of Williams, p. 225. 
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heterodoxies of Calvin were received as gospel..... Some say, 
that he was carried in this business, not so much by the clear light of 
his own understanding, as by a transport of affection to the Prince of 
Orange, to whom he had a dear regard and a secret sympathy. Others, 
more rationally, ascribe it unto reason of state for the preventing of a 
dangerous and incurable rupture, which otherwise was like to follow 
in the state of the Netherlands .... on whose tranquillity and power 
he placed a great part of the peace and happiness of his own domi- 
nions. He knew, that concord was the strongest ligament of their 
confederation, and looked on the remonstrants as the breakers of that 
bond of unity which formerly had held them so close together.’’* 
These various conjectures are by no means inconsistent with each 
other. The same policy in regard to a union with Scotland, on which 
James was so much set, and which the Earl of Dunbar had done so 
much to further, had led to the promotion of his chaplain, who had 
been with him in Scotland and helped forward the same design ; and 
Abbot’s ecclesiastical foreign policy was to “strengthen the union,” to 
“bring on the states of the Low Countries,” &c., with a view to the 
promotion of the protestant interest generally, and to the accomplish- 
ment of apocalyptic prophecy in the fall of Rome. It was the same 
year with that of Abbot’s advancement to the see of Canterbury 
(1610], that Conrad Vorstius was nominated to succeed Arminius as 
divinity professor at Leyden. “The reformed,” we find, “ opposed 
him more and more,’ and “some” of them brought the . Archbishop 
of Canterbury into their quarrel against Vorstius” (161) |. That pre- 
late, as we are told, “ spoke about it to King James, who writ seve- 
ral letters to the States-General upon that subject. Winwood, ambas- 
sador of that prince at the Hague, called Vorstius an arch-heretic, a 
pestiferous man, a monster... .. ‘The king, in one of his letters, said, 
that Arminius was ‘an enemy to God,’ and the first who had infected 
the university of Leyden with heresy. He called the remonstrants 
sectaries and heretic s, whose heresy should be extirpated without any 
delay. .... Our historian alleges some other instances of the great 
zeal of King James against the heterodox. He said, in the same letter 
above mentioned, that though Vorstius should be innocent, yet he 
ought not to be admitted into the university of Leyden. .... He or- 
dered the books of Vorstius to be burnt at London, Oxtord, aa Cam- 
bridge, and urged the States to banish that divine. Vorstius, having 
met with a good reception in Holland, and being come to Leyden, 
where he was allowed to stay, the English ambassador presented a 
memorial ¢ from the king,’ who complaine -d of the injustice done to the 
protestant religion by receiving at Leyden Vorstius, that ‘ wicked 
atheist.’ So the king called him. Afterwards, that prince published 
a declaration in several languages, wherein he gave an account of 
what he had done in relation to Vorstius, and of the reasons that 
moved him to concern himself with the government of the States- 
General. ‘Those reasons were, his ‘zeal for the glory of God, his love 


* Hist. of Presbyt., pp. 396, 397 
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for his friends and allies, and the fear of seeing the same contagion 
spread in his kingdoms.’"* However, we find, in 1613, a letter 
written by the king to the States-General, in which he recommends 
the forbidding disputes on such matters in the pulpit or among the 
people, and preserving peace by a mutual toleration. “And we 
think we have the more reason to exhort you to it, because, having 
seen, in a letter sent to us by the Sieur Carou, your ambassador, the 
opinions of both parties, it does not appear to us that either of them 
are inconsistent with the truth of the Christian faith and the salvation 
of souls,” That letter,” observes the historian, “is very remarkable. 
‘The same prince who called Arminius an enemy to God, and inveighed 
against the remonstrants, acknowledges now that their doctrine is not 
inconsistent with that of the gospel. This is a plain contradiction. 
The king could not justify it, but by saying that the opinions of the 
remonstrants had been misrepresented to him. Grotius tells us, that 
he had it from the king’s own mouth, that his majesty, having seriously 
examined the articles in question, and being sensible they were not 
findamental, he had duly considered the advice he had given to the 
States-General of the United Provinces. .... Many persons of note, 
who loved moderation, were very well pleased with the king’s advice, 
in hopes that, for the time to come, violent men could no longer make 
use of that prince’s authority to justify their passions. Grotius,’’ it 
appears further, “ being in England, where he was highly esteemed by 
all the learned men of this country, took care to inform the king. ... 
of the posture of affairs. He had a conference with the Bishop of 
Ely [Andrews], the Dean of Paul's [Overall], and Isaac Casaubon, 
who, since the death of Henry the Fourth, had settled in England, 
and was in the king’s favour. Those three persons declared, that the 
greatest English divines approved the doctrine of the remonstrants. 
Grotius found out, that the English ambassador at the Hague had 
represented to the Archbishop of Canterbury the ecclesiastical affairs of 
Holland to the prejudice of the remonstrants.” Amongst the reformed 
divines who kept correspondence in England, Sibrard Lubhert, pro- 
fessor at Franeker, was one of the most zealous and violent. He pub- 
lished against Vorstius a book which he dedicated to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury ; “ and, at the same time, he writ a letter to that prelate, 
in which he taxed the government with favouring heresies. . . . It was 
thought proper that Grotius should confute that discourse by a printed 
book. ..... With this view, that learned man writ the book entitled 
‘Pietas Ordinum Hollandia,’..... approved by many learned men 
in Holland, and in foreign countries, and particularly by Casaubon.’+ 
This may be sufficient to shew the opposite influences which were at 
work in the church of England at this time, and which would come 
into collision on the occasion of each successive vacancy in spiritual 
offices. Meanwhile, in exact correspondence with these facts, we find 
‘it stated in the account of Abbot’s life in the Biogr. Brit., that, at the 
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time of his elevation, “he was in the highest favour both with prince 
and people, and appears to have had a principal hand i in all the great 
transactions of church and state;”’ but the “ concern” he shewed « for 
the protestant religion abroad, by procuring his Majesty ’s application 
to the States-General against Conrad Vorstius,” was that which, in 
all probability, “alarmed some of the warm churchmen at home, who 
were by no means pleased with the king’s discountenancing abroad 
those opinions which themselves favoured in both universities ;’’ and 
that the circumstances attending the affair of the divorce between the 
Karl and Countess of Hssex “might possibly lessen the king's favour to 
him in some respects,” though “he still [in 1613] retained a great 
share of it, as appears by the raising his brother to the see of Salis- 
bury in the year 1615." It was in ‘this y ar that Laud complained 
to his patron, Bishop Neile, how he was constantly passed by in the 
disposal of preferment, and was earnestly desired by him to await the 
result of another year; and before the end of the year the tide turned. 
Howson, his fellow-sufferer from Dr. Robert Abbot's sev erity, Was 
made Bishop of Oxford, and Lauc promoted to the deanery of Glou- 
cester, vacant by the death of Dr. Field. ‘The king’s $ expression on 
hearing of Iie V's death | Nov. 1616], implies a reaction of feeling 
towards those who held the moderate opinions for which the divines of 
the church of England were then so remarkable, and in which Field 
trod so close in Hooker's footsteps; and Bishop Neile’s advice to his 
chaplain would not less clearly imply that the bishops about the king 
would use their utmost effort to recover for those principles the in- 
fluence that they had lost. And it is curious to find a letter from 
Overall, then Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, to Grotius, dated 


June 20th, 1617, in which, after expressing his regret at the revival of 


their disputes, “as if the preservation of the catholic faith wholly 
depended upon these doctrines,” which were indeed “ mere theological 
speculations,” he says, “I must ac quaint you with a particular relat- 
ing to that subject. I waited upon the king about the latter end of 
the Christmas holydays. He was pleased to ask me whether I had 
discoursed about matters of re ligion with the Archbishop of Spalatro, 
who was lately come into England. 1 answered, that I had spoke to 
him; and that, among other things, I approved his opinion concerning 
disputes about predestination. ...+ His majesty replied, that it was 
also his opinion, and that he believed men were too bold in disputing 


about predestination, and deciding that question peremptorily, as if 


they had been present at God’s council. All the bishops who were at 
court,” he continues, “applauded those excellent words of our great 
king. May God pacify the troubles of your province, and bless your 
own labours.”* It was in this same year [1616], that the king « did, 
by the advice of such bishops and other “of the clergy as were then about 
him,” despatch his « directions to the vice chancellor, certain heads of 
houses, the two professors of div inity, and the two proc tors : the uni- 
versities, to be carefully and spe ddily put in execution,’ in which, 
among other things, is enjoined, ‘that young students 7 ‘divinity 
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should be directed to study such books as were most agreeable in doc- 
trine and discipline to the church of England; and be excited to 
bestow their time in the fathers and councils, schoolmen, histories, and 
controversies, and not to insist too long upon compendiums and abbre- 
viators, making them the grounds of those sacred studies.’ And this,” 
as Collier observes, “ was the first remarkable check given to Cal- 
vinism in this reign.””* And it is the more remarkable, as it was 
only the year before [1615], that the Calvinistic doctrine had been 
“received as the public belief of the Irish church,” and ratified in 
the king’s name; a circumstance which the same historian suggests 
may, in part at least, be accounted for by the fact, that, according to 


common report, “ Archbishop Abbot and James Mountague, Bishop of 


Bath and Wells, had the ascendant at court in church affairs; and 
that, “these prelates had formerly undertaken the defence of some or 
most of these opinions.” + ‘The appointments in the year 1615 seem 
to have been the last efforts of Abbot’s influence with the king. We 
find that, at that time, when Morton was nominated to the see of 
Chester, “there wanted not some who pressed hard upon the king to 
have him consecrated bishop, only in favour of his successors in that 
deanery ;"’¢ and that successor, it appears, was Dr. Young, who is 
named, together with Bishop Mountague, as one who was continually 
called upon to discharge the office of confessor to the king.g¢ And he 
is likewise mentioned by Heylyn as one of those candidates for court 
preferment who “have them suddenly at the first, and then continue 
at a stand without further additions.”\| ‘The archbishop’s influence 
with the king was gone; and though “with Queen Anne he stood 
alway on the best terms possible,” yet, in an evil hour, “ he made use 
of his interest with her majesty, when all other applications had failed, 
to engage her to recommend Mr. George Villiers, so well known after- 
wards in the world, to his majesty’s favour, for which, at that time, 
the young man was so grateful as to call him father, and to desire his 
advice as to his behaviour, which the archbishop very freely fave 
him ;’? but, in Abbot’s own words, “his countenance of thankfulness 


for a few days continued, but not long, either to me or any other of 


his well wishers.’"4] The rise of Villiers forms a new era in the his- 
tory of King James’ reign. By whatever means, however, it was 
brought about, Abbot had from this time “ very little interest in the 
court.” Into what hands it passed will be seen in the sequel. “ In 
the spring of the year ]618—viz., on the 2nd of March—the arch- 
bishop lost his brother, the Bishop of Salisbury ; and, in autumn, the 
Queen, his gracious mistress, fell ill of that distemper which, after a 
tedious sickness, brought her to her end on the Ist of March following. 
The archbishop himself, we are told, “ began also to grow infirm, and 
less fit for the affairs of the world than he had been.”** This year 
also died Bishop Mountague.t+ And though, about the same time, 
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* Collier, ii. + Ibid. p. 708. ~ Barwick’s Life of Morton, p. 75. 
§ Hackett’s Life of Williams, p. 22. || Heylyn’s Laud, p. 60. — : 
€ Biog. Brit. pp. 9, 10. ** Biogr. Brit. tt Collier, vol. ii. p. 717. 
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632 ANTIQUITIES, ETC, 
the king sent certain divines to the synod of Dort, it implied no change 
in the theological influences immediately aboat him. It appears to 
have been entirely “ for reasons of state’ that “he joined himself to 
his dear confederate, Maurice, Prince of Orange, to call the synod of 
Dort, to oppress a party under the countenance and command of 
Jo. Olden Barnwelt, by him used to undermine the power of Mau- 
rice.”"* “In the month of July” [1617], it appears, the prince had 
“declared openly against the remonstrants; he forsook the public 
church, and went to the conventicle of the reformed with Count Wil- 
liam Lewis de Nassau, Stadtholder of Friseland . ... Our author has 
read,” says the abridger of Brandt, “in Uytenboyart’s Memoirs for 
the year ‘1616, that the Prince of Orange told the deputies of the pro- 
vince of Zeland, ‘Gentlemen, | am a “soldier r; these are theological 
matters, which I don’t understand, and TI don’t trouble myself with 
them.’ But he said afterwards, that he looked upon the contra-remon- 
strants as the old reformed, and that they had put the prince his father 
at the helm of government.’ + 

If these details appear minute, their apology must be found in the 
importance of the period to which they refer, the sacredness of the 
interests at stake in every appointment then made to the higher seats 
of our church, and the light which seemed to be east by the particular 
circumstances of those several appointments upon the influence which 
the bishops of those days exercised with the king in the disposal of 
church preferment, and “the struggles against rival interests, whether 
political or re Jigious, which mark the course of the church of England, 
as we trace it through successive generations in the varying fortunes 
of her faithful sons. In the period immediately before us, we seem to 
trace very clearly contending interests ‘among the king’s episcopal 
counsellors; the difference, for instance, between Dr. Field's theolo- 
vical system and that of the then archbishop, will sufficiently account 
for “the importunitie and underhand working of some great ones,’ 
and ** his potent friends.” 

( To be continued.) 
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Page 507, line 16 from bottom, for ‘* now” read ‘‘ never.” 

——— lines 15, 16, for Dec. 10th.’’ &c. ‘* He came, read Dec. 10th.’ &c. * He came 
———-— line 12 from bottom, for ‘ sectising” read ** Scotising.”’ 

-- .—- Note + for *' No. xlviii.”’ read ** No. xvii.” 

Page 508, line 19, for *‘ Exon,” read ‘* Oxon.”” 

line 20, for ** Lang’* read ** Lany.”’ 

Page 510, note | line 5, for ** coronation”’ read ‘* convocation.” 
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SACRED POETRY. 


COMMUNE PONTIFICUM. 


“ A presbyter which is worthy of God is united to the bishop as the strings are to a harp, 
bound together in an union of heart and voice, and in that love of which Jesus Christ is 
the leader and the guardian,” — Ignatius’ L’pist. to the Ephesians, c. iv. 


Mysterious harp of heaven-born harmony ! 
Touch’d by the all-hallowing Spirit from above, 
Thou fill’st the church, else dead, with duteous love, 
Obedience, such as holds the hosts on high, 

And pure heavy'n-soothing order. Mortal eye 
Beholds not, nor can mortal hearing prove | 

‘The musical soul which on thy chords doth move, 
‘Tempering to holiest union; but the sky 

May catch the echo of the unearthly sound, 

lor Christ himself, and his appointed few, 
Moulded the frame, and in the silvery bound 

Set all the glowing wires. Then potent grew 
(Like that pale starry lyre ’twixt sea and cloud 
Seen fitfully in heav’n when winds are loud) 

The treasury of sweet sounds: deep aisle and fane 
Prolong, from age to age, the harmonious strain. 


The soul that knows not thy constraining power, 
Sacred Antiquity! hath lost a spell 

From Heav’n,—a delicate chain impalpable 

To hold clear spirits; he hath missed the tower 
Where faith finds refuge, marr’d the sacred tlower 
Of bloom and modesty, aye wont to dwell 

On Virtue’s awful face. Love hath a cell 

Where, watch’d and treasured as her choicest dower, 
She keeps what bears the impress of her Lord, 
Now doubly dear by age: such high control 

Is Piety’s life-breath. If Freedom’s word 

Kinds in thy breast an echo, lay aside 

That right-asserting attitude of soul, 

Ere in the Christian’s temple thou abide, 

Where he who dwells must dwell on bended knee, 
From his own merits praying to be free. 


III. 
The sovereignty of God is shed o’er kings, 
Throwing around them a mysterious fear, 
Which, though it would not, cannot but revere ; 
When the true line, in type of heavenly things, 
The shadow of God’s kingship o’er them flings. 
But in thy priesthood thou thyself art here, 
And virtue goeth from thee. Faith brings near 
That heav’n-descended stair, and upward springs, 
With world-averted face, and, more and more 
Admitting to thy godhead’s secret store, 
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Leads up to thee. Healing thy garment fills, 
And grace and truth the inapregnate air distils 
Around th eae gen With awe-stricken eyes 
We sit with loved disciples round thy feet ; 
Or, as the growing bread thy love supplies, 
From apostolic hands we take and eat.* 








IV. 


The Persian king, from arm’d Abdera’s rocks, 
Fetter’d and lash’d free Ocean ; who the while, 

Not to o’erwhelm him, with a patient smile, 
Forebore to shake his spray-bespangled locks : 

’Tis thus when man the Almighty’s goodness mocks. 
The chosen of the vineyard rose, and said, 

Come, let us kill the Heir; when He is dead 

All will be ours. The word is bold, and shocks 
Our boasted reason ; yet from age to age 

Proud scorners play that descant o’er and o’er. 
When the world’s minions, or in mirth or rage, 
Lifting the scourge o’er crown or shrine, engage, 
These be my spoils, these only, and no more. 

The Church, forbearing, as that sea forbore, 

Moves not to crush, but o’er the rocking main 
Looks bright, and breathes o’er her untroubled strain. 





v, 
Welcome their hate; the good which they dispense 
Poisons the proud and pains the lowly soul. 

Nor can the spells which this rude world control, 
One spirit rescue from the toils of sense, 

Or bring one rescued, to the eternal goal ; 

Thy robe must be thy Master’s humble stole, 
Watching and fast, and fast and watching, thence 
Long midnight meditations, grave and deep, 
Rous’d from earth’s palsying hand of drowsy sleep 
By Persecution’s wrath and Satan’s hate, 

And wafting prayers of saints that on thee wait, 
Some Herbert hidden in his rural nook, 

Or Kempis kneeling o’er a cloistral book, 

And chief of spells, the halo yet unspent, 

The latest breath of Jesus ere he went. 


Vi. 


Therefore to you the choirs of heav’n arise 

In reverence. Key stones are ye, every one, 

In God’s sure house; fountains of benison, 
Which Christ, the mighty sea of love, supplies ; 
Visible angels lighting lower skies ; 

How may we praise—how style you? call’d alone 
To sit in sackcloth on Christ’s earthly throne, 
Channels of living waters ? golden ties 


A ee ttt EE, 


* It is worthy of notice, that in each of the accounts of both of these miracles, 
a circumstance, apparently trivial, is recorded, “ that he gave to his disciples,” and 
they to the multitude. ‘That these miracles had a typical reference to the holy com- 
munion is obvious from the ensuing conversation, which St. John records, Jolin, vi. 
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From Christ's meek cradle to his throne on high ? 
Bright shower-drops sparkling from God’s orbed light ? 
We hide our eyes, and ask what vesture bright 

Shall clothe you, gather’d or from earth or sky, 

Ye chiefest servants of a suffering Lord, 

The king of shame and sorrow? what afford 

Aerial grain sky-tinctured? Other dress 

Faith owns not, save her Master's lowliness. 


Vil. 


So not alone Christ’s mission-crown on high 
Shall gird your brows with radiance, but the urn 

Of Heaven’s own light in your true bosoms burn; 
For the great God who fills eternity 

Makes lowliest hearts his temple; such we see 

When to faith’s earliest morn our eyes we turn, 

And round th’ all-conquering Cross of shame discern, 
Kneeling in light, a suffering Hierachy ; 

Thence, high and wide, ’mid Persecution’s night, 

The East and West are with their glory bright; 

As on some festal eve in glorious Rome, 

Far through the pillar’d shades of Peter’s dome, 

A thousand glowing lamps fling light on high, 
Making their own calm day, their own pure sky 
Around the holiest altar cross, whence springs 

The mystic dove, shaking her golden wings. 


Vill. 


“ He that despiseth you doth me despise.” 

Lo! at that call Faith her best robe prepares, 
And heav’n to earth lets down the eternal stairs, 
Through a long line of more than good or wise, 
The high-born legates of the appeased skies 

Come down their avenue of sacred years ; 

Each in his hand Messiah's olive bears. 

Ye priestly brotherhood, with reverend eyes 
Receive a guest from heav’n, your ancient seat 
Open ye, and Religion’s deep retreat ! 

The dust of Time ts on him, and Christ’s mark, 
Worldly reproach ; he bears the unquench’d spark 
To kindle into life earth’s secret womb— 

To lighten or destroy, cheer or consume ; 
Through chains, fire, sword, he bears thy last reprieve, 
‘He that receiveth you, doth me receive!” 


THE ANCIENT BRITISH CHURCH AND MODERN SCIIISMS, 


Aras! Menevia, what of thee remains, 
Primeval saintly Church? from Towy’s flood 

To Conway, springs an ever-teeming brood 

Of novelty, to claim thy true domains ; 
Religious freedom, worse than Romish chains! 
As in the stool where some huge oak once stood, 
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Some mountain bird now hides his sylvan food. 
And, lo! the ancient stock with wonder gains 
A doubtful, new, and motley progeny, 
Springing in mockery from her aged root, 

With coral berries wild and show of fruit. 

And here and there, between, the ancestral shoot 
Is seen to emulate their pliancy, 

Bowing to each wind as it passes by. 


Ancient Menevia, I must still love thee. 

Not yet is silent thy cathedral song, 

Though nought to echo back her solemn tongue, 
Save the true emblems of Heaven’s constancy,— 
The unchanged mountains and unchanged sea, 
Which to each other thy deep tones prolong, 
And both bear on to Heav’n. What though, among 
Thine innocent nuptial feasts and household glee, 
Thine harp is silenced in Religion’s name, 

And discipline become a word of blame, 

Mother of love, and nurse of cheerful thought, 
While holiest liturgies are set at nought, 

To enshrine the feverish dreams of human will— 
Ancient Menevia, I must love thee still! 


Ill. 


For thou didst take me up unto thy breast, 
Pitying my lost and helpless infancy, 
And didst engraft me in the living tree. 











Still breathe fresh thoughts from thy Plinlimmon’s crest ; 


Still thine own language, in thy mountain nest, 
(Indented oft with blue o’erarching sea,) 

Keeps thee from airs of foul disloyalty. 

Fam'd by the press from England’s sad unrest, 
Which, like Avernian steams, to heaven’s deep roof 
Daily ascend, and gathering there aloof, 

Hang in tempestuous clouds, if thou wouldst still 
Have thy good Angel guide thee free from blame, 
Rend not Christ’s robe at thine irreverent will, 

But wrap it round thee, lest they see thy shame! 


THANKFULNESS TO GOD. 
I. 

Tue clear blue sky, the glorious sun, 
The song of birds among the trees, 
The sweetness of the summer air, 
Rich lights, deep shades, scenes soft and fair, 
Have I enjoyed, and loved all these, 
And, like a beast, like a dull sod, 


Warmed by the ray it cannot shun, 
Have failed to think of God? 


Il. 


Dear friends ! and kindred’s dearer ties! 
Blest interchange of household love 
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When the warm heart o’erflows the eyes ! 
And have I known your holy joys 

And failed to look above ? 

O God! have I thus thankless proved, 
Thus from thy good extracted ill, 

Thy creatures thus before Thee loved, 
And dost Thou love me still? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


BAPTISM DURING SERVICE. 


Dear Sir,—Having for some time been an attentive reader of your 
Magazine, I have been disappointed to find, that while points of far 
less importance in our rubric directions have. been discussed at length, 
no notice has been taken of a practice which seems likely to under- 
mine, (as it has already undermined in the ideas of many) the whole 
system of baptismal ceremonies by which our church has endeavoured 
to secure to every infant baptized by her all those blessings which are 
necessary to a continuance and growth in grace and holiness. The 
practice to which I refer consists in allowing the nurse, or any other 
person, to bring the child to church to be named, without any appear- 
ance or thought of sponsors, and without anything more than one or 
two collects used in the vestry-room ; after which tle infant is named 
and registered, and the whole business is finished and done. This is 
the practice in our parish; in other places so much of the office for the 
public baptism of infants is used as does not imply the presence of 
sponsors, but still the ceremony is perfunctorily gone through, after 
the services of the church are finished, and when no one remains in 
the sacred building besides the clergyman, the clerk, and the nurse- 
maid, or some friend of the infant. But as to the idea of performing 
the ceremony, and causing the infant to make (through the mouth 
of its sponsors) its solemn vow, promise, and profession’ of Chris- 
tianity, in the public congregation, according to the directions of the 
rubric,—all this ‘ would be tedious beyond bearing,’—-‘ would be of- 
fensive to dissenters,,—* would be impossible in so large a parish,’— 
or ‘ would be a great hardship upon the poorer classes, who have great 
difficulty in providing sponsors, in the first place, and in providing for 
them (a feast) in the next,’ &e. &c. 

Such, Mr. Editor, are some of the reasons which have been urged 
in defence of an indefensible transgression of both the rubric and the 
whole tone, spirit, and intention of our baptismal services for infants, 
as well as of the catechism put forth by authority “ to be learned of 
every person before he be brought to be confirmed by the bishop.”’ 


Voi. XI,—June, 1837. Lo 
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Though, therefore, any reasoning on the subject is, strictly speaking, 
inadmissible as an excuse for such a flagrant act of canonical dis- 
obedience, still I would crave room to glance seriatim at the allega- 
tions advanced. : 

1, ‘It would be tedious.’ I ask, to whom ?—to the congregation, 
or to yourself? If you say, it would be tedious to yourse/f, which 
I suspect may be the truth, I have nothing to answer, but must leave 
you to “excuse or else accuse” yourself as best you may to God, 
your conscience, and your church, for taking upon yourself the obliga- 
tions and solemn responsibility of a minister, and yet breaking the 
clearest rule of duty upon such a frivolous, not say scandalous, equi- 
vocation. But if you say that it would be tedious to the congregation, 
I ask how you have ascertained that fact? I feel confident that no 
congregation, rightly instructed in the word of God, and in the mean- 
ing of our baptismal services, would think the short intervention of an 
innocent candidate for the membership of Christ’s church a ¢edious 
or even an uninteresting ceremony. 1 remember, in the time of the 
late curate, (and I suppose the same practice is still observed,) that 
the congregation of Kidlington church appeared particularly interested 
and gratified (how could it be otherwise?) by the short, but solemnly 
pleasing, intervention of “the ministration of the public baptism of” 
an infant, which took place immediately after the second lesson of 
the evening service. The sponsors were accosted as in a really earnest 
transaction, and they answered audibly respecting ‘he articles of 
belief and practice which they undertook for the child. I was then a 
layman, and with two others had strayed from Oxford to the village 
church ; and I can truly say, that neither myself nor my companions 
felt the least tedium, bat on the contrary, there was a mutual expres- 
sion of gratification forced from us all on the occasion. Moreover, 
being rather later than we expected, we had an opportunity of ob- 
serving, that scarcely a soul was left at home after the church bells 
had ceased ; the whole village appeared with one heart and one mind 
to have met their respected minister, “ with one accord to offer up 
their common supplications”’ unto “ the throne of the heavenly grace.” 
This proves that it is not necessary, even to popularity, to break 
through these baptismal rubrics of our church. So much for the 
tedium of baptism. 

2. But ‘it would offend dissenters.” Admirable doctrine! exquisite 
reason! 3 Key ynOnoar Iprapoc, Mpeaporo re maec: and are, then, the 
dissenters conciliated by our breaking our own church rules to please 
them? Nay, nay, Mr. Dissenter, do you not, as soon as you have turned 
your back upon our vestry services, laugh to scorn our bending ac- 
commodation, and declare that we would break any of our rules for 
the sake of being called the state church, and of receiving the /ees of 
office? To be sure you do. Besides, what excuse can there be now, 
when the new registration act comes into force, for dissenters, in dese- 
crating our holy offices down to the point which happens to suit the 
notions of those who, after the pearl has been cast before them, are 
ready to turn and rend us? The dissenters! I would pray for 
them as a body, or bodies; and I would love and do every civil 
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and Christian kind office to them individually, as occasion might call 
for it; but give up the doctrines, or the discipline, or the ceremonies 
of my church to please them ?—no, never! Such expediency as this 
it is which has given importance to dissenting preachers, (who are the 
real agitators of England, and begging-box men of our poorer country- 
men, as Q’Connell is of the Irish,}—an importance which their own 
rank or talents would never have earned, even among the populace. 

3. The next excuse, that baptisms ‘ would be impossibe in so large 
a parish, only, of course, applies to large parishes, such as those in 
the manufacturing districts; but it is an excuse invariably urged in 
these parishes as a c/encher to all other pretexts, and one which cannot 
be answered so well as the others in conversation, since it bears per- 
sonally upon the minister’s exertions, who, however, ought, for that 
very reason, to be the last man in the world to allege it. But really, 
Mr. Editor, is it so much more difficult to baptize twenty or thirty 
children on the Sunday afternoon, after the second lesson, than to sit 
to hear a long voluntary from a conceited organist, or two or three un- 
authorized psalms, hymns, or anthems, thrown into the service at the 
discretion of the clerk, or chief singer? J think no@; and, indeed, this 
excuse reminds me of that mentioned by Solomon,—* A lion is in the 
way.” But, after all, the rubric has provided even for such an im- 
possibility on Sundays. “ The people are to be admonished, that it 
is most conrenient that baptism should not be administered but upon 
Sundays and other holy-day, when the most number of people come 
together, . . . . . because in the baptism of infants every man present 
may be put in remembrance of his own profession made to God in his 
baptism. .-.. Nevertheless, (if necessity so requtre,) children may be 
baptized upon any other day.’ So that there is not even this shadow 
of an excuse from the ‘ impossibility in so large a parish ;’ though I am 
sorry to say that the malpractice I am reprobating is net confined either 
to large or moderate sized parishes ;—in fact, this is not any reason,— 
it is a mere excuse, post factum, to parry off the deserved blow which 
the practice ought immediately and universally to receive from the 
hand of authority. 

4. But ‘it would be hard to enforce the rule of requiring sponsors 
on the poor, who have great difficulty in procuring them.’ I answer, 
first, with respect to the hardship of the case, that it is like the dis- 
senters’ grievances, first feigned and dwelt upon by interested men, 
and then, (if at all, but certainly not before,) felé and spoken of by 
themselves, In the village above mentioned, and no doubt in many 
other places not known to me, the rubric is observed, and the ‘ hard- 
ship is not felt; in fact, they would as soon think of baptism without 
minister as of baptism without sponsors ; this id/e idea never entered 
thejr simple heads; nor ought it to be allowed among us in any 
parish to be deemed even a possibility that the clergyman will so far 
neglect his vows as to dispense with sponsors and publicity in baptism. 
Then, again, as to the difficulty of the poor in procuring sponsors, I 
answer, that where it exists, it is mainly attributable to the faulty 
explanation, or the want of explanation, of the duties of sponsors. It 
is, for instance, no uncommon mistake (among the poor) in such ill- 
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instructed parishes, to suppose that sponsors undertake to make the 
children “ believe and do’ according to its yows, and to interfere with 
the parents’ duty in this respect; whereas they ought to be told, that 
they only engage to teach, or see them taught, “so soon as they shall 
be able to learn, what a solemu vow, promise, and profession, they 
he children) made at their baptism by the mouth of their sponsors,’’ 

ut this is too long a subject to be dwelt upon further here, [ only 
wish to assert, that where there is difficulty, it is from ignorance, or 
erroneous ideas of the sponsorial duties, and that the minister's office 
is to remove such ignorance and error from his flock, poor as well as 
rich, 

In conclusion, allow me to invite, in your pages, any elucidation of 
this (in my opinion) suicidal practice in our church; and to solicit 
from yourself, sir, your own powerful and influential assistance in its 
condemnation, and, if possible, its total abolition. For my part, being 


= 


‘= 


a somewhat young, but a sincere minister of our church, as far as my 
knowledge will carry me, I can neither see liberty to daymen, uniformity 
among clergymen, nor propriety and due order in the church at large, 
if canons and rubrics may be broken at the discretion (or indiscretion) 
of individuals, whether those individuals be parish priests or episcopal. 
If laws exist, let them be obeyed: if they are bad and unsuitable, let 
them still be obeyed, ¢i// they be abrogated; but let that be done as 
soon as due consideration and a fair trial have been given to them. 


Yours truly, Piroxavwy. 


PROTESTANT MONASTIC INSTITUTIONS.—CHAPTERS. 


Sir,—The truly Christian spirit in which your correspondent “ Omi- 
cron” has noticed, though unfavourably, my Letter on Protestant 
Monasteries, calls for and has my admiration and my thanks. He 
will not, | am sure, expect that I should at once yield up an opinion 
deliberately formed ; but I will endeavour to rejoin to his remarks in 
the same spirit in which they are written. 

His main objections are, that monasteries are not needful, because 
the great ends proposed by their establishment are attainable without 
them; and that, as they do not date higher than the third century, 
they cannot claim the authority belonging to a catholic institution. The 
latter of these, as being less material, I wave for the present; but 
on the former f have a few remarks to make. 

I am not at all disposed to deny that it is possible the daily service 
of the church &c, may be fully performed, and that many instances 
of laborious diligence and self-denying piety may be found out ot 
monastic establishments, But I presume it is sufficient to justify my re- 
commendation of such institutions that they are calculated to promote 
and facilitate the restoration of the one, and that they tend greatly to 
increase and to elevate the instances of the other. 

These two points 1 will try respectively to make good. 

One of the best methods of restoring the entire observances of the 
church seems to be by multiplying influential examples; the mauite- 
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nance of the daily service, weekly communions, &c. in our cathedrals, 
is a constant protest against the discontinuance of these usages in the 
churehes of every diocese. This example of the mother church is a 
most valuable standing reproof of the degenerate practice of her daugh- 
ters. very additional instance of this kind would give increased cur- 
reacy to the revival of ancient usages; and it would be likely to 
hasten the time of their general re-adoption, to see institutions rising 
around us in which they could at first be revived with more facility 
and effect than in ordinary parochial ministrations. I can conceive, 
indeed, nothing better fitted to bring under public notice, and recom- 
mend to general adoption, the usages in question, than the regular 
assembling of a respectable congregation, either in a chapel of their 
own, or, preferably, in the parish church, all animated by a more than 


common unanimity and ardour in the service of God. 
the other point— 


To proceed to 

Admitting that there have been many distinguished instances of 
persons who, like Bingham, have lived self-denying laborious lives, 
and produced great works in the midst of care and disquietude, it 
must surely be allowed, that far more numerous and more illustrious 
instances of both are to be found in the annals of monastic seclusion, 
either entire or, at least, occasional, If it be granted, as it surely must 
be, that devotional society and devotional habits have a tendency to 
promote a devotional spirit, that quietude, self-recollection, books, and 
the concert of learned persons, contribute to the efficacy of literary 
labour, then it can hardly be denied that religious societies have a 
manifest advantage over isolated individuals, I instanced in the in- 
mates of Port Royal, and | think it would be hard to deny that they 
‘arried personal holiness and literary exertion to a much higher and 
more effectual pitch than is ordinarily done in the common intercourse 
of the world. With reference to /iterary labours, the Jesuits in their 
various establishments, and the Parisian Benedictines, might be 
honourably mentioned ; the editions of the Fathers produced by the 
latter of whom far surpass any work effected by individual exertion, 
The nearest exemplification of the case in our protestant instilutions 
that occurs to me, is the spiritual refreshment and opportunity of 
literary usefulness afforded to a man of piety and learning by his stated 
terms of residence as canon of a cathedral. The opportunity of daily 
worship, the use generally of an ample theological library, and not 
seldom the advantage of professional advice and co-operation, are 
benefits specially belonging to such a resort, and which must render 
those occurring periods truly “ times of refreshing.” Take the case 
of two parochial clergymen of equal and considerable degrees of holi- 
ness and erudition; from which of the two would you expect higher 
attainments in the spiritual life, and a more effectual fulfilment of his 
ordination vow “to be diligent in banishing and driving away strange 
doctrines contrary to God’s word”—from him who is day by day 
laboriously engaged in parochial duties, or from him who has oppor- 
tunities of occasional privacy and retirement ? Can it be thought but 
that the result of Bingham’s twenty years’ lucubrations might have 
been accomplished in less time, with less injury to his delicate health, 
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HOLY COMMUNION. 


and with more completeness in themselves, if he could sometimes have 
respired for six weeks in the learned retirement of a college green or 
of a protestant monastery, at a distance from his parochial and domestic 
cares? May we not even conceive that the immortal author of 
the ecclesiastical polity himself might sometimes have felt his meek 
wisdom confirmed, his contemplation plumed, and his humble spirit 
refreshed, by occasional refuge in such an institution from the impor- 
tunities of his untoward helpmate, from rocking the cradle of his chil- 
dren, and from tending his few sheep in the common field ?* 

1 will not intrude upon you further than to beg that it may be dis- 
tinctly kept in mind, that the monasteries and nunneries | advocate 
are places of occasional or of voluntary retreat, and under strict epis- 
copal surveillance. 1 repeat this to avoid mistake or misconstruction, 
Inviting the further attention of your correspondents to this subject, 
and requesting the benefit of their remarks, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, F. K, 


ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


Sir,—In your Magazine of December last, I ventured to remark on a 
letter of the preceding month, signed “ Canonicus,” on the Adminis- 
tration of the Holy Communion. 

I noticed that the view there taken by “ Canonicus” seemed con- 
tradictory to the view of Mr. Palmer on the same subject, in his 
Origines Liturgicee, iv. xx. 

“ Canonicus,” in answer, says that I have missed the force of 
Mr. Palmer’s statement; if Il have, it may be well on many accounts 
to shew why it might seem I have not. 

The passage in question is as follows :— With regard to any words 
used at the delivery of the elements, we know not when they began 
to be used.’? Here I might remark, perhaps, that the very expression 
began to be used, leads one at once to think of a time when the words 
were not used. The next sentence is—“ Our Lord made use of ex- 
pressions in the delivery of the sacrament which the apostles comme- 
morated in their thanksgiving and consecration ; but there is not the 
slightest reason to think that these expressions were ever in any way 
used at the delivery of the elements in the primitive church.” Now 
the chief force of this passage lies in the words “in any way,” which 
in my first letter were printed in italics on that very account ; for the 
expressions in question were used by the church afterwards in some 
way, as Mr. Palmer at once goes on to shew. “ However,’ says he, 
“in the second and third centuries, it appears that a certain form was 
used in many, if not all churches. ‘The minister, in presenting the 
bread to every communicant, said ‘the body of Christ,’ and the com- 
municant, to signify his faith, said ‘amen.’ Here we have the church 
using our Lord’s expressions at the delivery of the said elements, not 
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* Sec Walton’s Life of Heoker. 
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only in some way, but virtually, in exactly the same way as he him- 
self used them. Christ said, ‘Td oa poo—Christ’s ministers, Td owpma 
Xpicrov. 

‘ . . . . , 

There accordingly necessarily follows from Mr. Palmer's state- 
ment one of two things; either that the primitive church used no ex- 
pressions at all at the delivery of the elements, or expressions differing 
altogether in kind from such as we find in the church afterwards ; the 
latter alternative I had not thought of, and so closed perhaps too 
hastily with the former. 

[ might add, that in my former letter I used what appeared to me 
a softer form of expression than “ impute the hateful errors of Zuingli,”’ 
but Canonicus places those words in inverted commas, as though they 
had been mine. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


T. A.B. 
Feb. 7, 1837. 


AMERICAN PRAYER ON INDUCTION TO A CHURCH. 


Sir,—The suggestions of your correspondent, “ Presbyter S——,”’ in 
a late Number, on the subject of the Ordination of Ministers in the 
presence of their respective congregations, though weighty and inter- 
esting, are, I fear, impracticable, without a far more extensive change 
in our ecclesiastical polity than present circumstances are likely to 
permit. They have, however, recalled to my mind a kindred im- 
provement of a more practicable nature, for which precedent and ex- 
perience may be alleged. It will be obvious that similar benefits to 
those anticipated by “P.S.” from congregational ordinations, might, in 
their degree, be expected from the public and solemn introduction of 
incumbents to the flocks over whom they are to preside. In this point 
the American church possesses a great advantage over our own. Ac- 
cording to our ecclesiastical usages, the method of what is technically 
called “ induction,” is for the inductor to lay the clergyman’s hand 
upon the key of the church door, pronouncing at the same time a short 
legal formula, and then to let him into the church, where he signifies 
his corporal possession by tolling a bell;—a method which, though 
perfectly satisfactory to the lawyers as far as livery and seisin are cou- 
cerned, must be pronounced, in a pastoral point of view, as dry and 
unedifying a ceremony as could well be devised. In the American 
church, on the contrary, this act is performed with due and impressive 
solemnity. The last office in her Common Prayer Book is entitled, 
“ An Office of Institution of Ministers into Parishes or Churches,” — 
and it prescribes (besides a full service, with proper psalms and les- 
sons, a sermon, and a communion) a peculiar form of prayer, and signi- 
ficant ceremonies for the occasion. ‘This is surely as it should be, and 
would realize, as far as it goes, the advantages which “ P. S.’’ wishes 
to secure on a wider scale, This plan has also the additional recom- 
mendation of being practicable. Ordination cannot be deputed to in- 
ferior officers, but induction may be: so that the bishop is not here 
burdened with duties which could hardly be performed without the 
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creation of suffragans. ll that is needed is, to adopt into our liturgy 
the Americap or some similar service. 

As many of your readers may not have the American Prayer Book 
at hand, I will beg ‘eave to present to them the most striking feature 
of this service,—the Prayer of the new Incumbent for himself,—and 
to recommend it, as supplying a form for the private and individual 
devotions of a clergyman, sanctioned by the autiority of an important 
branch of the Christian church. 


“Then (i. e., towards the close of the service, and before the sermon,) shall the in- 
stituted minister kneel at the altar, to present his supplication for himself, in this 
form. 

“O Lord my God, I am not worthy that thou shouldest come under my roof: yet 
thou hast honoured thy servant with (by) appointing him to stand in thy house, and 
to serve at thy holy altar. To Thee and to thy service I devote myself, soul, body, 
and spirit, with all their powers and faculties. Fill my memory with the words of 
thy law; enlighten my understanding with the illumination of the Holy Ghost ; 
and may all the wishes and desires of my will centre in what thou hast commanded. 
And to make me instrumental in promoting the salvation of the people now com- 
mitted to my charge, grant that 1 may faithfully administer thy holy sacraments, and 
by my life and doctrine set forth thy true and lively word. Be ever with me in the 
performance of all the duties of my ministry ; in prayer to quicken my devotion ; in 
praises to heighten my love and gratitude ; and in preaching, to give a readiness of 
thought and expression suitable to the clearness and excellency of thy holy word. 
Grant this for the sake of Jesus Christ, thy Son, our Saviour.”* 


I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Bath, Feb. 6th, 1837. — at, 





CLERGY AID SOCIETY.—WELSH CHURCH IN LONDON, 


Sirk,—No one calling himself a churchman can say that there are a 
sufficient number of clergymen or churches for the vast population 
which is growing up in different parts of the kingdom : and I therefore 
conclude that every person professing to be a member of the church of 
England is bound to attend to the call of the Clergy Aid Society; but 
whether an individual chooses merely to give enough to purchase the 
title of churchman, or from thankfulness, out of the abundance with 
which God has blessed him, or of the little he has “ makes venture 
for Christ’s sake,”’ is a subject on which each must, for himself, decide. 
Now as there will be a very large subscription, I wish to say a word 
or two with regard to the application of a part on behalf of some of 
the most religious and moral of his majesty’s subjects. It is well 
known that there exists, in the metropolis, a large Welsh population, 
many of whom understand no other than their native tongue ;+ and | 
beg leave, with all deference, to suggest that one of the new churches, 
to be built according to the noble plan last year projected by the 
Bishop of London, be appropriated for the use of the Welsh. The 








* Should not this prayer be offered up (mutatis mutandis) for the incumbent, by 
the officiating minister of the day? Uttered by the individual to whom it applies, 
it seems better to befit the hours of private devotion.—Enp. 


as : have myself four Welsh servants in London, only two of whom understand 
snglish. 
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Clergy Aid Society, in their eighth rule, express their readiness “ to re- 
ceive sums of money for the specific purpose of supplying the spiritual 
wants of a particular district.’’ A friend of mine is ready to adyance 
100/, in furtherance of the object, and as I am not one of those who 
mark out lines for others which 1 would not pursue myself, if in their 
situation, I inclose my name to you, with the promise of 507. towards 
the same. Besides the noblemen connected with the Principality, we 
return twenty-nine members to the Commons’ House of Parliament, 
and surely they will come forward, and lead the way, in this act of 
duty to their countrymen. I understand there are several Welsh 
meeting-houses in London, and I believe there is a Welsh church at 
Liverpool; and can it be supposed that this opportunity will be al- 
lowed to pass without the attempt of doing something in this great 
metropolis. “As we have therefore opportunity, let us do good unto 
all men, especially unto them who are of the household of faith.” 
Suppose each of our representatives were to contribute only 5/, a 
year, the amount would be 145/., and I feel confident there is enough 
nationality and attachment to the church among Welshmen in Lon- 
don to ensure an ample income to two if not more clergymen. 
I am, Sir, your obliged humble servant, 


C'ERETICUS. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE, 


Sir,—Should you think the following brief remarks upon a passage of 
scripture worthy the notice of your numerous readers, I shall be glad 
of the opportunity which their insertion in the British Magazine will 
afford, of having my interpretation of the passage confirmed or refuted 
by some of your able correspondents. 

The passage I allude to, is St. John, chap. ii. ver. I8—22. After 
our Lord had driven the traders out of the temple, the Jews said to 
him, “ What sign shewest thou unto us, seeing that thou doest these 
things? Jesus answered, and said unto them, Destroy this temple, 
and in three days I will raise it up. Then said the Jews, Forty 
and six years was this temple in building, and wilt thou rear it up in 
three days? But he spake of the temple of his body. When, there- 
fore, he was risen from the dead, his disciples remembered that he had 
said this unto them; and they believed the scripture, and the word 
which Jesus had said.” 

All the commentators whose notes I have been able to consult, agree 
in limiting the sign here given by Jesus to the death of his natural 
body on the cross, and his subsequent resurrection ; and they imagine 
him in speaking to have pointed to his body, “ Destroy THis tem- 
ple,” &c. Now, without denying that this was a portion of our Lord’s 
meaning, I think another interpretation may fairly be given to the 
term “the temple of his body,” of which the evangelist assures us 
Jesus spoke; it seems evident, indeed, that the Jews did not under- 
stand the words of his natural body, but supposed them to have a 
reference to the noble pile of building wherein this conference took 


Vou, XI.—June, 1837. 4p 
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place. _ May we not then interpret the words as referring to the mys- 
tical body of Christ, the church to be by him established, which, as 
a spiritual temple, was to supersede the necessity and use of that ma- 
terial temple which the Jews looked upon with such delight and 
veneration? I would paraphrase the passage thus :— 

** Destroy this temple,—or, this temple, great and beautiful and holy 
as it is, is shortly to lose that grandeur and beauty and holiness; as a 
temple, the virtue of it shall be destroyed; but, nevertheless, in three 
days I will erect another temple, exceeding even this in spiritual 
beauty and magnificence.” 

And thus it was; when the hour arrived that Jesus must die for 
the sins of the world, after having suffered all the indignities and tor- 
tures which the malice of his enemies could inflict, he exclaimed, “ It 
is finished,” and expired. In that moment was the temple destroyed, 
its virtue gone ; the great sacrifice so long prefigured by the morning 
and evening sacrifices of the law, was at length offered ; the vail was 
rent in sunder; the Levitical priesthood had finished their office—they 
had prefigured the great High Priest, who now by the one offering of 
himself did away with the necessity for their daily ministrations ; the 
outward structure of the temple indeed stands; the goodly buildings, 
the magnificent portals, the spacious courts, are the same. ‘Then on 
the third day, the evening sacrifice still smokes on the altar; the 
priests and Levites stand in order, and perform their wonted functions ; 
the people are assembled, and offer up their prayers and their praises 
to the God of Israel; but this goodly temple is no longer the chosen 
seat of the Most High,—he no longer exclusively dwells between the 
cherubim. The building is there, but the glory is departed; there is 
a new, a better, a holier, a more durable temple erected, which, begin- 
ning from Jerusalem as a centre, hastens to lengthen its ends and to 
strengthen its stakes, until it embrace within its capacious limits the 
whole dwelling-place of man. The true temple erected by Christ is 
found, not amidst the magnificence of that made with hands, which was 
forty and six years in the building, but in that secluded upper room 
where the disciples were assembled, and where their risen Lord 

appeared to them and blessed them. This is that mystical body of 
Christ, the church, concerning which it appears to me he speaks in the 
passage before us, no less than of the resurrection of his natural body 
from the grave.—I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Tuomas STONE, 


VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE. 


Sir,—As a comparative estimate of the efficiency of the pure volun- 
tary principle, as it exists in America, and of that mixed system which 
prevails in this country, in promoting the circulation of the scrip- 
tures and evangeliaation of the heathen, may not be deemed unsuited 
to your pages, [ send you the result of my inquiries on this subject ; 
the receipts of the Bible Society in America, for the eleven years ending 
in 1833, were 201,608/. 18s. Id.: those of similar societies in this 
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country, for the same period, (making a deduction proportioned to 
the difference in population,) 1,085,433/, 8s., or 5:4 to I against! the 
voluntary principle. The Missionary Societies were 7 to 1 against it, 
their receipts being 294,438/. 0s. 2d. and 2,068,220/, 2s. 4d. for Ame- 
rica and England respectively, allowing for the population as in the 
former case. These comparisons were made in the month of Dee. 1834. 
Previously to that date, the Americans had been gaining upon us in 
this race of benevolence ; and in the year 1833, our contributions to 
both bible and missionary societies, were only just five times as great 
as theirs, Had they gone on progressing in this manner, I should not 
have been surprised, for, according to their own shewing, they have 
now not only a population equal to ours, but fewer public burdens and 
more wealth in the hands of the great mass of the people than with 
us, I certainly was not prepared to find that they had actually retro- 
graded, and that now our Bible Society subscriptions exceed theirs in 
the proportion of 5-6 to 1, and those of our missionary societies in 
that of 5-5 tol. The receipts of the American Bible Society for the 
three years ending 1834, were 65,7167. 12s. ; the bible societies of this 
country, 369,776/. 0s. 7d. including the estimated value of the copies 
of the scriptures issued by the Christian Knowledge Society. The , 
receipts of the missionary societies for the same period being, America 
145,072/. 9s. 6d., and England 805,052/, 16s, 5d.; the only thing I 
have to remark here is, that the sum of 57,480/. 4s. has n de- 
ducted from the united revenues of the Episcopal, Baptist, and Me- 
thodist Missionary Societies in America, for the estimated portion of 
their income which is spent on domestic objects. Owing, it must be 
owned, to the inactivity of the friends of the Gospel Propagation 
Society, the dissenters have gained ground on us during the last three 
years, and reduced the pounds-shillings-and-pence argument in favour « 
of etablishments from 5 to 1, which was the proportion for the year 
1833, to 4 to | on the average of the three years. During the last 
year, however, we have recovered much of the lost ground, for the 
contributions of those in favour of a church establishment are to those 
against it as 4-8 to 1,—viz., Church Societies, 303,665/. 15s, 6d.; Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society, 57,746/. Os. 1d., making in the whole 
356,411/. 15s. 7d., while the societies conducted entirely by volunta- 
ries raised only 78,388/. The ground we have thus began to recover, 
I trust we shall keep. The appointment of parochial committees 
in connexion with the Gospel Propagation Society cannot fail to be 
attended with the most beneficial consequences to the funds of the 
society and to the parishes themselves ; for they who water others will 
be watered themselves, and find it more bl to give than to receive, 
A sum, amounting on an average to two shillings annually from each 
family in the country, might be easily collected ; this and the adjoining 
parish, taken together, may be considered as a any fair sample of 
parishes generally, and here the amount collected for the Charch Mis- 


sionary Society last year is equal to 3s. 6d. for each family. When 
the clergyman had better resources, or fewer out-goings than those 
who now have charge of the parishes, the sum raised was considerably 
higher than it is now ; various little acts of self-deiial were practised, 
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and the savings put into the missionary box, which produced several 
pounds at the end of the year.* The sum at present derived from 
this source is comparatively trifling, as curates with families, and sti- 
pends of 80/, a year, must deny themselves in a thousand ways in 
order to live; but every clergyman may do something, and thus be an 
ensample to his flock ; and when he is blessed with the means, bis con- 
tributions ought to be abundant. If, in local charities, the wealth and 
benevolence of the voluntaries, as indicated by their subscriptions, were 
weighed against the wealth and benevolence of the supporters of the 
establishment, the result would be 30 to 1 in favour of the latter. It 
is, in such charities, 18 to 1 against dissent ; and though the Wesleyans 
are at present in favour of an establishment, they are, with rare excep- 
tions, practically dissenters, and the most indefatigable and successful 
of all dissenters, in alienating the people from the church, “ Hic niger 
est: hune tu, Romane caveto.” 

Thus, Sir, whether we compare America with England, or the ad- 
vocates of the voluntary system in this country with those who are in 
favour of a church establishment, the last to which I have appealed 
clearly decides in favour of the latter; and this decision is rendered 
more emphatic, when the splendid efforts which are now making in 
the metropolis and in other parts of the country to meet the spiritual 
wants of our unchurched multitudes are taken into the account. In 
conjunction with that much wanted auxiliary, the Pastoral Aid Society,+ 
they may be regarded as striking proofs of the vitality of our church 
and cheering signs of God’s favour. “Thou shalt arise and have 
mercy upon Zion, for the time to favour her is come: for thy servants 
take pleasure in her stones, and favour the dust thereof.” 

I am, &c. M.A. 

7th Jan. 1837. 


ee ene — - _——_ 


MARRIAGE UNDER THE NEW ACTS, 


Sitr,—The operation of the Registration Acts must place the clergy in 
difficulties in many instances, and for some time past I have hoped to 
see the subject brought forward in your pages: } as, however, no per- 
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* On referring to the Report of the Church Missionary Society for 1835, the only 
one which gives in detail the accounts of the Association, which includes this and the 
adjoining parish, the clerical missionary boxes produced in 1834, it appears, 71. 9s. 7d. 
Now, as there are at least 12,000 parochial clergy, a large sum might be obtained 
from them in this way, were every one to economize, a sum actually exceeding the 
receipts of the Gospel wtey nes Society ; neither of the clergymen who had 
charge of these parishes up to last year have a private fortune} one had pupils, and 
the other was a single man, without any, and both were curates, The annual con- 
tributions of the present curates who have families and no pupils, exceed three 
pounds, . 

+ The editor would substitute here the Society for Promoting the Employment ot 
Additional Curates in Populous Places. — Ep. 

¢ The legal doubts as to one point (No. 1 in W. S. D.’s letter), have been noticed 
several times in the Magazine, especially in vol. x. p. 492. Nothing but (egal opi- 
nions can settle this as a point of Jaw. None but lawyers, indeed, should hazard 
opinions which may involve persons in very serious consequences. In the case, 
No. 2, supposing us to feel the utmost disapprobation of the law of the country, 
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son has yet done so, and the Ist of July is so near at hand, will you 
allow me to propose the following inquiries ? bithiol 

1. Suppose two persons, whose banns have been. published, before 
the board of guardians, to apply to the clergyman of their parish to 
marry them ; (1) Could he legal/y refuse their request ? (2,) Would it 
be proper for him to do so? 14 

2. Suppose any persons to have been married by dissenters, Wes- 
leyans, primitive methodists, (ranters), or to have been. united by 
law, (1 will not say married,) without any religious service, and after 
a time to present themselves at the Lord’s supper in their parish 
church ; how is the minister to act ? 

3. Suppose a clergyman to have occasion to doubt (as, in a few 
years, there is but too much reason to fear he will have cause to doubt) 
that a person has received Christian* baptism, and that person is 
brought to him for interment according to the rites of the church, how 
is he to proceed ?+ 

On these subjects, Sir, many of us might have our own private 
opinion ; but who is there that considers the importance of these points 
in themselves, and the wide extent to which they are likely to in- 
fluence the church, but must greatly desire to be guided by somethin 
more than his own private judgment,—by some uniform hemeed 
course, according to which we might act under such difficulties? May 
we look for such from our superiors ? 


Iam, &. W.S. D, 
16th May, 1837. 


ALTAR AND SACRIFICE. 


Sir,—It is with deep concern I perceive, in some of your corres- 
pondents, a departure from the language and sentiments of our church 
upon the subject of the eucharist. They affect much the use of the 
words “ altar’’ and “ sacrifice ;’ terms which can nowhere be found 
in our prayer books, as applicable to the able and the bread and wine 
used in the celebration of the Lord’s supper. Indeed, there is every 
reason to believe that they were studiously and purposely avoided by 





still if persons have complied with it, and if they are so united that their union can- 
not be any more dissolved than an ordinary marriage can now, should the church act 
the stern part of refusing them the rites of religion? ‘There is some difficulty, how- 
ever, in answering the question without knowing whether W. S. D. supposes the 
ease of churchmen choosing to be married in any of these improper ways, (a supposi- 
tion, unhappily, not at all absurd, with our present lax notions as to church commu- 
nion,) or if speaking of persons who dissented when they married. The cases are 
obviously different; and whatever the course adopted in the instance of the chureh- 
man might be, very serious remonstrance would’ clearly be called for. No. 3 does 
not appear to be different from cases constantly occurring now.—Ep. 

* See Private Baptism of Infants —‘“ With what matter,” &c. —“ With what 
words,” &e, 

+ For some time past, the methodists in the neighbourhood of the writer have 
been accustomed to baptize children, church the women, administer the Lord's sup- 
per to the sick, as well as in their chapels, and to bury their dead in some of their 
chapel-yards. Are these, and similar things, likely to occur less frequently as the 
new Acts come into operation ? 
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the. compilers of our liturgy. Are these persons aware that, at the 
Reformation, when the present order of our liturgy and articles of 
religion was settled, our church plainly and pointedly expressed her- 
self on these points? Iam desirous of submitting to their study and 
consideration, a passage in Strype’s “ Annals of the Reformation,’’ in 
the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign ; chap. xii., page 165. He 
acquaints us that certain injunctions were put forth by her, among 
which she ordered the removal of altars out of churches, and the 
setting of ¢ab/es in their places. She was excited to this by the di- 
vines, who were then employed in convocation, in settling the Refor- 
mation. They drew up, and presented to the queen, certain reasons, 
“why it was not convenient that the communion should be adminis- 
tered at the altar.” Strype has given these reasons verbatim, as he 
found them in an authentic manuscript; and surely the perusal of 
them must convince every one that our reformers, at least, thought 
that altars and sacrifices were but badges of popery. The reasons 
given are these :— 


First—“ The form of a table is more agreeable to Christ’s example, who instituted 
the sacrament of his body and blood at a table, and not at an altar.” 

Secondly —** The form of an altar was convenient for the Old Testament, to be a 
figure of Christ’s bloody sacrifice on the cross; but in the time of the New Testa- 
ment, Christ is not to be sacrificed, but his body and blood spiritually to be eaten and 
drunken in the ministration of the Lord’s supper. For representation whereof, the 
form of a table is more convenient than an altar,” 

Thirdly—* The Holy Ghost, in the New Testament, speaking of the Lord's 
supper, doth make mention of a table, (1 Cor. 10,) mensa Domini—the table of the 
Lord; but in no place nameth it an altar.” 

Fourthly —“ The old writers also do use the name of a table; for Augustine often- 
times calleth it ‘mensam Domini,’ the Lord’s table. And in the canons of the 
Nicene Council, it is diverse times called ‘ Divina mensa.” And Chrysostom says, 
‘ Baptismus unus est, et mensa una ;' that is, there is one baptism, and one ¢able. 
(Tract. 26, in Johan. Hom, 18,in 2 Cor.) And although the same writers do 
sometimes term it altar, yet are they to be expounded to speak abusive et improprié. 
For like as they expound themselves, when they term the Lord's supper a sacrifice, 
that they mean by this word sacrifice, ‘ recordationem sacrificii'—i. e., the remem- 
brance of a sacrifice; or, ‘ similitudinem sacrificii’—i.e., the likeness of a sacrifice, and 
not properly a sacrifice. So the same reason enforceth us to think, that when they 
term it an altar, they mean a representation, or remembrance, of the altar of the cross, 
and not the form of a material altar of stone. And when they name it a table, they 
express the form then commonly in the church used according to Christ’s example.” 

Vifthly—* Furthermore, an altar hath relation to a sacrifice, for they be correla- 
tives. So that, of necessity, if we allow an altar, we must grant a sacrifice; like as if 
there be a father, there is also a son ; and if there be a master, there is also a servant, 
Whereupon diverse of the learned adversaries themselves have spoken of late, that 
there is no reason to take away the sacrifice of the mass, and to leave the altar stand- 
ing, seeing the one was ordained for the other.” 

Sixthly—** Moreover, if the communion be administered: at an altar, the godly 
prayers spoken by the ministers cannot be heard by the people, especially in great 
churehes; and so the people should receive no fruit of this part of English service ; 
for it was all one to be in Latin, and to bein English not heard, not understood of 
the people.” And then is added the judgment on these points, of foreign divines— 
viz., Bucer, Martyr, Calvin, &c. &c. &c. Also, the testimony of many of the martyrs 
in Queen Mary's reign. 


The above quotation from Strype contains many remarkable pas- 
sages, Which I hope you will submit to the consideration of some of 
your correspondents, who seem to entertain opinions which, im some 
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measure, militate against these “reasons'’ of our pious reformers, 
hey will remember that these are the reasons of men who assisted 
in arranging our /iturgy in its present form, in settling the thirty-nine 
articles, and in passing the act of uniformity. No change of import- 
ance has since taken place in these particulars, if we except indeed 
the replacing the table, to the original position of the altar. They will 
perceive that these pious and learned men were careful to settle the 
church according to the word and the practice of Christ and his apos- 
tles, and that they would not allow even the name of a thing in the 
worship of God, which appeared to deviate from this rule. Surely, 
then, it becomes not Us, who profess to receive the forms of religion 
from them, to talk of altars and sacrifices, which I fear bespeaks a 
leaning towards the spirit of the Romish superstition. If we admit of 
& sacrifice in the eucharist, how slight a step further is it, to acknow- 
ledge éransubstantiation 2 1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


T. G. 


ON THE GREEK ARTICLE. 


Sin,—The now universally-acknowledged importance of my subject 
makes it superfluous to use any further introduction than simply to 
state, that the edition of Bishop Middleton’s work to which I refer 
is that by Mr. Rose, 1883; and that | mean to designate the bishop's 
own remarks by the letter M., and those by his editor by R. 

Arist. Rhet. i.—é 0’ éxxAnovaoris Kai Cuaorihs iin wept wapdyrwy Kai 
adwpropérwy kpivovor—* the fact, that the sentence is explaining how 
the ecclesiast and dicast differ, prevent any possibility of the two 
words being referred to the same person.” (R., p. — I do not 
perfectly agree with this explanation, though I am sure that the prin- 
ciple of it is very reasonable. It is true that the general object of the 
passage from which these words are taken is to point out the difference 
between these two functionaries; but, in this particular part of it, 
they are considered in regard to something which they have in common. 
We have, I think, an instance of the same thing, in the case of these 
same words, near the beginning of the Third Book of the Politics: 
6 & ddpuaros, oloy 6 duxaaric kai exkAnovaoryc’ and, a little lower down, 
avwvupov yap TO KOINON én duacrotd xai éxxAnovaarov, ri cet ravr’ 
ipugw kadeivy. So, in book i, we meet : év dé roig Bappapoe rd OpAv 
kai dovAov ripy abriyy txee raév” but, a little lower down, gue pév ody 
dubprorat ro OAAV kal TO dodrov. The same principle will, perhaps, 
apply to Kurip. Orest. 903: spowv yap ro xpiipa yiyverae Tp rove 
Aoyouce Aéyorrs kal riwyévy. But here, very probably, medicina fit 
mortuo. An instance of the legitimate application of R.’s remark 
occurs in Plato de Republ. p. 472, (edit. Ficin.) ry ée rot avaryeaiov 
kal dyabod vow door Cagéper rp bvrt, « 7. And, in Mr, Winstan- 
ley’s text, Proverbs, xxiv. 21: gofot rdv Oto, it, cal Baordéar cai 
yn® ETEPQe abréy dreBhoyc. Indeed, that gentleman would have 
found a much more pertinent example in the beginning of Plato’s 
Third Republic: rove Oeove re riphoover Kal yovéac, «. r. X. 
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M. 32. The ase of the article, Acts, xi, 13, temripyyshé-re qpiv, mie 
ide TON dyyedor, &. r- X. (which is the first time that Peter mentions 
an angel at all) seems not to be accounted for on any of, these prin- 
ciples. Perhaps it was an inadvertence in St. Luke, who was think- 
ing of his own former narration of the same occurrence, and was thus 
led incautiously to introduce a mark of renewed mention. Your in- 
genious correspondent, “ X., will perhaps be able to give us a 
more satisfactory explanation. 

M., chap. iii. § 7. It would be a curious inquiry to examine the 
lapses into which critics have fallen from inattention to this rule. 
There is no single canon, I believe, against which they offend more 
frequently. 1 will give one instance from Dr. Farmer, (on the Gospel 
Demoniacs,) for the sake of some circumstances connected with. it 
which may be worth remarking in the case of a writer who has ob- 
tained a very unmerited character for candour and fairness. Ina note 
on page 18 of his work, he explains ayyedoc caraéy to mean “ an angel 
adversary,’ not a messenger of Satan ; because this latter would require 
us to read d@yyedog TOY caray. We hardly need the help of M.’s rule 
to shew the futility of this, since it is palpably absurd to suppose that 
the apostle would use a strange foreign word to denote, in Greek, so 
simple an epithet. What I wish the reader to observe is, that he 
here confesses that 6 caray can only mean the devil: yet, when he 
comes to explain Luke, xi. 18, he treats ‘O Yaravdc, with the article, 
precisely in the same way, as merely denoting an opponent. But 
this is not all. The Jews, he tells us, called all demons (i.e., ghosts, 
according to him,) Satans; for “ Samael is called by them ¢he prince 
of Satans."’ Here, you see, Samael is a demon, not the devil; yet, at 
p- 37, you will find him quoting Bochart and Selden to prove that 
the Jews did not call the devil Beelzebub, because their names for him 
were Asmodeeus and SAMAEL. 

M., p. 54. What isthe reason that, in this reciprocating proposition, 
oi pev yap rayaboy jority A€yovow" ai 0 & évavyriac KopudH paidor, 
Arist. Ethic. Niomach, lib. x. c. 1, jdovhy is without the article? 
In cap. ii, we have Ebdotog per ody THN jlony rayabdy pero eivay, 
kK. tT. X. 

M., p. 88. Hermann, I believe, has since explained the phrase— 
iryeioOat rove Geode (Eur. Hec. 781)—to mean rove Oeove, ois i) OAC 
vouige. M., p. 00. Ordinals, however, sometimes belong to a whole 
class. Here, when the individuals composing the class are spoken of 
together in the plural number as a class, the article is indispensable ; 
when one individual or a number of them are spoken of, not as the 
whole class, but as belonging to it, the article is omitted. Thus, ré 
xpwra orotxeia is the first elements; rpéroy crocyeioy, any one of them ; 
but ro mpwrov orotyeiov, the first of the letters or elements. In the 
celebrated passage of Clemens Alexandrinus, about which Dr. Wall 
has lately said so much in his egregious work upon the Egyptian 

Hieroglyphics, that father tells us that a certain species of writing 1s, 
da roy mpwrwy ororxeiwy Kvpworoyuh. (Str. v.) Here he is speaking 
of the whole class, and xpwrwy is a mere tautological epithet. The 
phrase is not an uncommon one, yet it has given the commentators no 
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small perplexity. 1 will give one or twoexamples. The first, which 
is. a remarkable one, is from the Sophist of Plato: ra péy xpora, 
oiamepe?, aroryeia &€ dy isis re cvyxeiueOa eat rédda: Bentley, quoting 
this passage, in his “ Dissertation on Phalaris,”’ (p. 524,) tells us, out 
of Diogenes Laertius, (who takes it from Phavorinus,) that Plato was 
the first to use eroryeioy in the sense of element of the universe; yet 
some modern scholars seem to have supposed that this is its proper 
meaning, and that Clemens’ use of it is catachrestic. ‘The second 
instance is from Sextus Empiricus Pyrrh. Hypol., lib. iii., c. 6: ds 
dpa kat yiveoBac gaci ra ovykpipara é roy mpwrwr erotyeiwy; ‘The 
third from Eusebius Dem. Evang. (p.37,) who speaks of ria mpidra 
kal doer ororyeia. Before this (p. 18), he had talked of rij¢ mpdrns 
ororxewotws. The Latins have the same tautology. So Horace: 
. Ut pueris olim dant crustula blandi doctores e/ementa velint ut dis- 
cere prima; and Quintilian, Inst. Orat., lib. i., c. ii: “ Vix enim 
se prima elementa ad spem tollere effingendee, quam summam putant, 
eloquentise audebunt.” S. Basil (adv. Eunom., lib. i.) bas these 
words: éyw dé Kal ry rov dyevyirov mpoonyopiay .... ds obdapod Tits 
ypagis Keypévny, kal mpwrov arotxeiov oveay rij¢ PAagdnplas aire 
owracba dv duvaiws diay elvac ghoayu. Judging merely from the 
context, one might doubt whether this meant te first element, or 
simply a first element. The principle and usage just laid down seem 
to determine for the latter. M., p. 106. It is worth noting, that, es- 
pecially in his books against Apion, Josephus’ use of mag and édo¢ is 
very anomalous. See adv. Apion., lib. ii, c. 18, p. 484, edit. Havere, 
THY OAHY TOD BEod Hiorr. : EQ 

M., p. 204. We have an instance of this rule of omission in the 
titles actually prefixed to books, in the first verse of Ecclesiastes, ac- 
cording to the Septuagint: prywcro, éxxrnoworod viod Aavid Baoiréws 
"Iooand év "lepoveadn* but of its insertion when the title is quoted, 
there are some curious omissions in Aristotle’s Poetics. Cap i. we 
have xaSamep Xaupnwy eaoncey Somme x,t. A. There isa 
still stranger instance cap. iv., because the rule is once observed and 
twice broken in the same sentence: ‘O yap Magyelrns avadoyov Eyes, 
womep "Idids xai’Odveciia mois tas Tpaywdias, obrw xat ovros 790s 
rasKwpodias, Elsewhere, I believe, in that treatise, the rule is 
scrupulously observed. So, cap. viii., clay Aéyouey THN ddboc8ay 
curearncer’ Srotws 32 xai THN “Iaido, ie 

M., p. 206. It has been remarked in an Irish periodical which 
passes through few hands, that M. has contradicted what he here 
says, sinee, upon Luke, iii. 23, he holds that the rov, running through 
the genealogy, stands for rod ixov, which, in verse 38, would give 
TOY [ixod] Ocod : and it has been suggested that Ocos, occurring among 
a number of proper names, conforms here in this respect also, as it 
often does in others, to their peculiarities. 


Sirn,—If you think these remarks worth your inserting I should 
be inclined, in a second paper, to. examine Middleton’s account of 
St. Paul’s use of Nopog and é Népoc, and make some observations 


Vor. X1l.—June, 1857. 4 Q 
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pon his note on 1 John, v. 7, tending, I think, to satisfy his ex- 

septions to the argument against the authenticity of that celebrated 

passage. _— I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, |" | 
W. FitzGerabo. 


REVIEW OF MR. GRINFIELD’S ESSAY. 


Mr. Evitor.—In a note, p.555 of your last number, you* express an 
opinion, that Heb. i. 1, should be applied exclusively to the Father, as 
the first person of the’ blessed Trinity. Without wishing to express 
any opinion on the merits of Mr. Grinfield’s work, I trust you will 
allow me to state my reasons for humbly venturing to differ from you, 
in the exclusive application of a text which has always appeared to 
me to relate to the whole and undivided godhead., 

And first, if we adopt this interpretation, we must give up. the 
favourite sentiment of Bishop Bull and the primitive fathers, that the 
visible appearances of Jehovah under the old covenant, even the mani- 
festations of Christ, “preeludia et figure futura incarnationis.” But, 
without going to the whole extent of this primitive sentiment, I think 
that most orthodox Christians will admit, that some of these appearances 
are ascribed in the New Testament more especially do the Son; and 
that, consequently, it wonld be extremely dangerous to limit such a 
general expression to any one person of the Trinity. 

But this reasoning will appear with still greater effect, if we consider 
that by this interpretation we shall exclude the Holy Spirit from that 
especial agency which is ascribed to him in directing and superintend- 
ing the hearts and hands of Moses and the prophets. “ The prophecy 
came not in the old time by the will of man, but holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” —2 Peter, i. 21. 

The practical tendency and importance’ of these ‘observations will 
apologize for the liberty of addressing you:—I am yours, &c. 

An ApmtRER OF BisHop/ BULL. 

P.S.—I was surprised to find Mr. Grinfield dwelling so much on the 
text, “God created all things by Jesus Christ.”—Ephes, iii, 9,,..He 
ought to have remembered, that the clause dc "Inood Xpeorov is wanting 
in the best MSS., and is accordingly given up by Mill and Griesbach 
as an interpolation; yet it is right to state, that it is admitted) by 

Knapp, and stands in the text of his admirable editions. 





The reviewer of Mr. Grinfield’s work begs to thank the “ Admirer 
of Bishop Bull’’ for his good intentions, in reference to the passage of 
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* The Editor begs to assure ‘‘ an Admirer of Bishop Bull,” that he is not reviewer- 
general of all works noticed in this Magazine. Every care is taken to put books into 
the hands of persons well qualified to review them ; and if the Editor has time to read 
with sufficient care any new works of value, he occasionally takes the liberty of expres- 
sing his opinion of their merits ;—but this is all. The review in question was not 
written by him ; and, as will.appear from a passage given inthe text, above, the 
Reviewer in question will defend his own note.—Ep. 
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the: Epistle to the Hebrews. The following citations from Theophiyieet 
and Bishop Bull will probably shew that the reviewer has advanced 
no new: opinion in supposing the subject of the sentence in Heb. i. 3. to 
be, specially, God the Father. 
Theophylact’s words are mr ag d alrwe 6 bsg rou viol, 
écxdrwe Kal rov br’ abrod yevouévwr, di rovro dno, & ov. 'O ra 
Coxet rote, 6 roy Touoarra Yidy evvhoas. ’ “ie yee 
Again, if the “admirer of Bishop Bull” will look at Bishop Bull's 
Defensio Fidei Niceene, p. 135 (Dr. Burton's editidn), he will find 
this pa: +—Jam per aravyacpu ris OdEne rod warpds, in Epistole 
ad Hebreos,i. 3. divinam illam Filii naturam et majestatem, qua ‘ante 
seecula una cum Deo Patre extitit, qua secula ipse condidit qua deni 
universam hanc mundi compagem vi sua omnipotenti etiamnuni suss 
tentat gubernatque significari, talpa cecior est qui non videt."'So 
that, in Bishop Bull’s own opinion, the atrot of verse 3 applies (as the 
reviewer thinks it must of course) to the Father, and it must be “left 
to the “ Admirer of Bishop Bull” to shew how he can separate the 
person to whom abrod applies, from the nominative to the verb 
EOnKer. | Ry 
"These brief citations will, it is hoped, be sufficient to defend a mere 
suggestion that one of the passages brought forward to overturn facts 
asserted in the creed, the catechism, and the liturgy, was not only ins 
conclusive, but rather contrary to the views of the author. | 
There was, however, no intention of dogmatizing on a matter of ine 
térpretation, as will be evident from the words used. 


PLURALITIES BILL. 


Sir,—I beg to offer a few remarks on the Clergy Pluralities and Re- 
sidence Bill, now waiting for the second reading in the House of Com- 
mons. ' Much of its efficiency will depend upon the limit assigned to 
the value of such preferment as may be made tenable with other 
preferment (clauses 3 and 4). My own opinion is, that noone who 
holds preferment to the amount of 500/. a year, should be allowed to 
hold any second preferment at all; and that no two benefices should 
be held by the same incumbent, the churches of which are of 
six miles distant from each other, measured as in clause. 11 ua 
Clause 23.—This clause provides, that by an absence exceeding 
three, and not exceeding six months, a forfeiture is incurred. of one- 
third part of the annual value of the benefice; an absence of between 
six and eight months is to be punished by a forfeiture of half; one 
exceeding eight months by a forfeiture of two-thirds; and a year’s ab- 
sence, by a forfeiture of three-fourths of the annual value. This is a 
very awkward disposition of the penalties, inasmuch as an absence of 
ninety-one days is punished with the same severity as one of one hun- 
dred ‘and seventy-nine ;'and so in the other cases. The simpler 
method woiild be, to divide the net annual value of the benefice into 
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twelve parts, and: provide that for every month's absence exceeding 
the three allowed by the act, a month’s net value of the benefice 
should be exacted as the penalty. Thus the punishment ofsix months’ 
absence would be one-fourth ; of nine months’ one half; and of twelve 
months’ three-fourths of the said annual value, while the intermediate 
periods of absence would incur their proportionate penalties. 

Clause 28.—Certain persons are exempted by this clause from the pe- 

nalties of non-residence. ‘These exemptions seem to militate against the 
whole principle of the bill, inasmuch as those exempted must necessarily 
be, from their situations, (from the possession of which the exemption 
arises,) in the receipt of an income far too great for the permission of 
this indulgence. 
_ Clause 29.—The chaplains of bishops are exempted from residence 
whilst actually attending in the discharge of their duty in that capa- 
city. ‘To prevent any evasion of this clause, no bishop should be al- 
lowed to have more than one chaplain who should avail himself of 
this exemption at one time, The Archbishop of Canterbury’s two 
chaplains, resident at Lambeth, are of course entitled to it. 

Clause 54.—It is not sufficiently provided by this clause, that, in the 
case of a non-resident incumbent, the usual offices belonging to the 
glebe-house should be given up, with the house itself, for the occupa- 
tion of the curate. 

Clause 64,—By this clause, a commission is to be issued by the 
bishop to four beneficed clergymen, to make their report in the case 
where the duty of a benefice is inadequately performed. This is all 
very well, only that the said commission should consist of five instead 
of four members, for the purpose of insuring a majority. 

Clause 71.—The fee for a licence, one pound, is very oppressive on 
a curate, who may, from various causes, such as the death or removal 
of his incumbent, be called upon to pay it many times. If it must 
be paid, it should be demanded from the rector, and not the curate. 

Clauses 74 and 75,—It should be stated in these clauses, that the 
stipends therein assigned are over and above any advantage to be 
derived from the glebe-house of residence. 

Clause 86.—It is enacted by this clause, that the bishops shall have 
power to revoke summarily, and without further process, any licence 
granted toa curate. Iam sure most of your readers will agree with 
me in the assertion, that too much trrespunsible power is here given to 
the bishop. 

No curate should be dismissed till after a full investigation of his 
case by a commission, such as that provided in clause 64; or, at all 
events, without the bishop being required to assign in writing his rea- 
sons for such dismissal. Without some such provision as this, clause 
97 would be doubly oppressive, by which it is enacted that the appel- 
lant must give security for costs. 

As I have long considered the present system of pluralities and 
non-residence as one which demands a thorough reformation, as far 
as one can be practicable, consistent with the highest and most sacred 

interests of the church, look forward to the bill now before the House 
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of Commons, with the joyful anticipation of its affording an increased 

strength and solidity to the venerable establishment, as a member of 

which I subscribe myself, yours &c. A Late CurATs.* 
May 8, 1837. 


ee 


JUSTIN MARTYR.—HUMAN ITARIANS, 


Sik,—I agree with the observations of your correspondent “X."’ in your 
April number, upon the passage of Justin he adverts to; and certainly 
with his just remark, that its “ historical value depends mainly upon 
the correct interpretation of what is actually found in the present 
text.” I would, therefore, propose to avoid the bold insertion of the 
small but significant word “ e,’’ and would read thus, with little or no 
alteration of the present text, vig ob ourrBepar, obd" Eay mrearor, KC. 
“with whom I do not agree, not though very many should,” &c. ; 
from which wording it seems to me the meaning your correspondent 
“ X.’’ desires may grammatically be aduced. 


Yours, &c. EPSILON. 
May 18th. 





* The editor has no grounds whatever for doubting that this comes from a clergy- 
man ; indeed, it is on that belief, and on that ground alone, that it is inserted. 
Without meaning any disrespect to the writer, it may be fairly said, that there can 
be no use in printing letters which merely give a writer's opinion on certain details of 
Acts of Parliament, unsupported by any reasoning ; for example, the framers of the 
bill, on consideration, think one set of penalties most appropriate ; Mr. A. thinks these 
very bad, and his own plan much wiser. And so Mr.B., Mr.C.,and Mr. D., and all 
the letters in the alphabet, may each have their own fancies as to the way in which the 
clergy may be best fined. The ground, then, for printing this letter, is, that it gives 
a specimen of the feelings and views of a certain (it is hoped, a small) portion of elergy 
themselves ; their determination, for one must not say their wish, to drive the better 
educated and higher classes out of the profession if it is possible, and to bring the pro- 
fession itself down far below the level of all others. No general view of the question 
is attempted. This gentleman thinks 500/. enough, and so it is to be! What good, 
or what evil, may come of such enactments, he does not consider for a moment. In 
his remarks on clause 28, again, he would sweep away all exemptions, and quietly 
assumes the great value of all the stations named in the clause. Can he prove it? 
Does he know it? Has he any information on it? Has he considered what good 
might result from a different proceeding? Has he read Dr. Wordsworth’s argu- 
ment on this very point? Again, while the disposition is to load penalties and inflic- 
tions on incumbents, and to arm bishops and every one else with power for that pur- 
pose, the suspicion and dislike of any exerci*> of episcopal power of a different 
kind is another feature well worth remarking. Thus, in clause 29, it is supposed 
that bishops will connive at their own chaplains breaking the law, and this is to be 
guarded against by force, while (clause 86) the notion of the bishop being allowed to 
remove a curate is too horrible to be endured; his power over his diocese, in this 
respect, is to be superseded by a commission. No discussion of the merits of the bill 
is here meant ; it must be felt by all who read it to be asevere bill, and this gentleman's 
object is to make it more severe still. It is easy to charge those who object to this with 
secularity, &c. ; but can this gentleman prove that lowering the clergy as a body will 
increase their power of maintaining the cause committed to them ?—Enprror. 
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Introduction to the Second Edition of the Bampton Lectures of the Year 1832. 
By the Rev. Dr. Hampden. London: Fellowes. 1837. 


THERE is no disposition to renew in these pages the melancholy sub- 
ject of discussion with which the clerical world was occupied in the 
ring of last year; but a few words must, nevertheless, be said on 
this pamphlet. Dr. Hampden, it will be remembered, towards the close 
of those discussions, undertook to do what he should have undertaken 
at their commencement. He advertized a vindication of the work 
which had been assailed; it was immediately and justly said, that, 
however late, he was now doing what was right, and scarcely a word 
against him was said afterwards. Men were content to wait, but the 
vindication never came. He reaped the fruit of his advertisement, but 
he never fulfilled his promise; and now that Dr. H. publishes a second 
edition of his Lectures, he takes no notice whatever of this promise, 
but commences his pamphlet with a great many harsh and unkind, 
not to say unchristian, references,* to the discussions of last year: all 
that was said against him, it seems, was entirely from prejudice and 
party ; no argument whatever was offered against him. This Dr. Hamp- 
den asserts over and over again; and adds, that the public voice has 
pronounced decidedly on all that was said against him, so far as it ad- 
mitted an answer; in this very many will agree with Dr. Hampden. 
They think that the sentence of public opinion has been a decided one, 
and that his entire silence, after his distinct promise to vindicate his 
opinions, has gone a long way to confirm it. 

After Dr. Hampden’s exordium, he spends a great many pages in 
proving, that stating the same thing in different ways is not denying 
it, that there is no harm in stating the same thing in various ways, and 
then, (as so often before,) that doctrines, and statements of doctrines, 
are not the same thing. Next he spends a great deal more space in 
proving that there are other facts besides events; that if God has re- 
vealed to us the doctrine of our Lord's mediation, it is a fact as much 
as his birth; that the old philosophy was not inductive ; that inductive 
philosophy is founded on a careful collection and investigation of facts ; 
that the facts in the Bible may be examined on the principles of this 
philosophy, by which it afterwards appears that Dr. H. means that it 
is not good philosophy to deduce a large theory from the words of one 
text, but that we ought, on the principles of the inductive philosophy, 
to compare text with text; one part of the Bible with another. 

Can. Dr. Hampden believe that this method of studying the Bible 
is one to which any one objects, that it isa novelty recommended by 
him, and that this was one of the grounds for assailing him? | Yet, if 
he does not think so, why waste so much time in explaining the induc- 
tive philosophy, and recommending, and apparently defending, mode 
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* Again, in p. 37, the words all through, and the two in italies, are in the same 
temper, and will do Dr. Hampden no service. 
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of studying scripture commonly practised before the inductive philoso. 
phy was ever heard of, and wanting no more defence or recommen- 
dation than a truism would.in common conversation ? 

Dr. H. then proceeds to argue another truism; that the mode of 
arguing and stating truths pursued by the schoolmen might be the best 
possible in their days, but that a different mode may be better now, 
and that there is no mischief in this doctrine. Probably not, inasmuch 
as it may be doubted whether one clergyman in 5000 uses the scholastic 
mode of arguing and stating things in his sermons, and yet he propounds 
very many of the same doctrines in the pulpit every Sunday in the year, 
Can Dr. H., again, think that any one was offended with him for this? 

Dr. H. afterwards proceeds to some other old ground, and treads it 
egain. He objected, he says, to deductions by human reason from serip- 
ture being received for divine truths; but he did not object to haman 
reason being employed to ascertain, by whatever intricate processes, 
whether such a doctrine was in scripture. For example, be would have 
objected to the resurrection of the body being inferred from the an 
pointed out by St. Paul as to the seed. But it is very right that the closest 
reasoning should be used in shewing, by a comparison of passages, &c. 
&c., that this is a doctrine of the gospel. Now all this is very well ; 
but what one wishes to know is this,—what was the use of going to the 
lengths to which Dr. Hampden went on this point in the Lectures, if 
there are, after all, no doctrines held and asserted by the Catholic 
church, which are deductions of human reason from particular pas- 
sages in scripture? If all the great verities asserted by the church , 
are in scripture, and can be proved to be there, what was the occasion 
to prove, with great ostentation, in the university pulpit, that it would 
be.a very bad thing for the church to assert any doctrines which cannot 
be proved to be in scripture? Does Dr. H. mean no more than this, 
then? Does he spend all his time in proving truisms and establishing 
what no one denies? 

In the same way, Dr. Hampden tells us that he taught another of 
these truisms, with great pains, at St. Mary’s,—viz., that the scriptares 
are not written in the same style as articles of faith or creeds, in which 
what is collected from scripture is stated in a technical manner,—and 
that this was all which he meant by saying that there were no doctrines 
in scripture: That is to say, Dr. Hampden wrote a Bampton Lee- 
ture to shew that, scripture expressing doctrines in one way and arti- 
cles in another, the two do not express them alike. Now, certainly, 
if this is all which Dr. Hampden meant, he has been most unjust 
assailed. But what are we to say of the wisdom of appointing a gen- 
tleman as Bampton lecturer, who certainly did not mean mischief in 
anything he said, but absolutely, by his own shewing, meant nothing 
pont of th ks will candidly own that, on closer examina- 

The writer of these remarks will candidly ow ’ 
tion of the lectures, he had very considerable doubts whether Dr. H. 

did always know his own meaning, whether he was not often writing 
hastily on subjects all of which demanded long consideration, whether 
he had any notion to what some of his speculations led, whether he was 
not often bewildered by the acute depths of the schoolmen and his own 
wish to. appear to have mastered them. If so, he may have been un- 
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justly attacked. . If so, it is doubtless true that he meant nothing wrong. 
If so, it. is doubtless very true that, as he now tells us, he really 
meant nothing at all. But then let him consider calmly with himself, 
whether, if person placed in such a situation as that of Bampton 
lecturer, chooses to scatter firebrands all round him, and, when people 
are very angry, defends himself by saying that he was in sport and 
meant nothing, or did not know what they were made of, he has any 
great reason to complain if he issomewhat roughly handled ? 





Christian Trials. By the Author of the “ Bread of Deceit,” &c. London: 
Seeley and Co. 12mo. 


Tuts is the History of a Fisherman, whose early life was not that of 
a Christian man, but after the death of his wife (who was an exemplary 
person) he was brought to a better sense of religion, and altered his 
conduct. The chief trial to which he is subjected is, the temptation 
of an employment which involves, as it is usually carried on, an oc- 
casional breach of the sabbath. He steadily refuses engagements from 
all masters who will not expressly exempt Sundays from the days on 
which their boats go to sea, and this under the severe pressure of — 
poverty. He is eventually successful in obtaining a master who does not 
compel him to violate his conscience. There is nothing particular to 
remark upon in the manner of telling the story, which is said to be 
founded on facts. ‘The most remarkable thing in the volume is an 
extract from a speech made by Mr. Chancellor, the great conveyance 
proprietor, who gave up a Sunday trade of more than 500/. a year, 
and declared that his conscience had never been easy till he: did so, 
and that he was fully rewarded for his sacrifice, by seeing the moral 
and spiritual good caused by it. 


A View of the Evidence afforded by the = and Ministry of St. Peter to the 
Truth of the Christian Revelation. By Philip Stanhope Dodd, M.A., 
Rector of Penshurst, Kent, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the King. 8vo, 
London: Rivingtons. 


WuH&THER we consider St. Peter under the character of an apostle, 
whose great eminence is indicated in the gospels, or as one on whose 
eminence such grievous errors have been founded by the Romanists ; 
or whether we look at the very peculiar circumstances of his history— 
his weakness before our Saviour’s triumph, and his boldness after- 
wards, &c., which serve to characterize him so broadly and fully ; it is 
clear that all which relates to him requires most careful thougbt, and 
is fraught with the deepest interest. The work of Mr. Dodd is intended 
to trace out many of these particulars, and to shew how beautifully 
they serve, if not to prove the truth of Christianity, at least to afford 
most happy illustrations to the various steps by which the evidence for 
its truth is collected. 

Mr. Dodd takes most of the points of interest connected with St. 
Peter, and has made a very pleasing volume. It is written in an 
unaffected style, and enriched with many notes. of scholar-like and 
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critieal character. It is impossible fo enter, in a short notice like this, 
on a specification of even the most important topics treated of in this 
book, but those whom the subject at all interests may feel assured that 
they will find much in the volume itself to attract and instruct them: 





Excursions through the Highlands and Isles of Scotland in 1835 and 1836. By 
the Rev. C. Lessingham Smith, M.A., Fellow and late Mathematical Lecturer 


of Christ's College, Cambridge. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 1837. 
pp. 310. 


Mr. C, Smit seems an amiable and good-humoured traveller, and one 
who can use his pencil with effect, as the lithographic plates which 
accompany this volume testify. It is merely such a journal as a 
person would keep who was passing over a country which was new 
to him, and does not pretend to any historical research or statistical 
details. Some of the little incidents which befel him are pleasantly 
related; and the latter part of the volume, which relates to the Orkneys, 
is interesting enough, as that part of Scottish ground is less known, 
There are several agreeable traits of the kind and simple manners of 
these Northern fellow countrymen recorded here. 





Elements of Practical Knowledge, §c. London: Van Voorst. 12mo, 1837, 
pp» 232. 


Tuts consists of a simple account in question and answer of most of 
the substances met with in common life, or commonly referred to in 
conversation. It seems plainly written, and will probably be as useful 
as any work on such a variety of subjects, and so brief, can be. 


An Inquiry into the Nature and Form of the Books of the Ancients, with a 
History of the Art of Bookbinding, from the Times of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans to the present Day, &c. By John Andrews Arnett. London: Groom- 
bridge. 1837. 12mo. pp. 212. 


Tue author of this little book has collected a great deal of curious in- 
formation relative to a subject on which he appears to be quite an 
enthusiast. It would be desirable for him to obtain the assistance of 
a person of some scholarship to correct the press in the part which 
consists of quotations. Perhaps the earlier part of the volume relative 
to the Greeks and Romans might be omitted in another edition, as the 
chief value of the book is the latter portion of it. The plates and illus- 
trations are very interesting and very good, and the work itself really 
contains very much information for those who have not access to larger 
and more learned books. 


Discourses on the Beatitudes. By the Rev. Robert Anderson, Perpetual Curate 
of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. lide: Hatchards. 1837. pp. 238. 


A PLEASING volume of expository and practical sermons. It is im- 
possible to analyze a book of this sort in a short notice ; but it may be 
said, that it is sober in judgment and earnest in manner, and is caleu- 
lated to improve those who will read and meditate upon it. 


Vou, X1.—June, 1837. 4R 
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Remarks on, the Ecclesiastical Condition of the United Kingdom. By David 
Robinson, Esq. London; Boone. 1837. pp.,468. é 
Mar. RosinsoOn is one of that very rare class of persons who think that 
every one else is in the wrong, and that they alone are always inthe 
right. Mr. Robinson only differs from his fraternity by declaring his 
high onion of himself rather more clearly and frequently than they 
do. He tells us, about every third sentence, that he does not care 
who agrees or disagrees with him, for he knows that he is in the right. 

Mr, Robinson’s whole system is this—nothing can save the constitu- 
tion but church reform. The Conservatives are as bad as the Whigs 
and Radicals; they do nothing but let things get worse gradually, (not 
80 false that, by the way,) and nothing can save us but an increased 
attachment to the church. Now, all ministers of religion always are 
and have been very mischievous people. (The papist and dissenting 
ministers are rather worse just now than the church clergy, but they 
are very bad.) All notions of succession and Divine right are stuff. 
The present church reform is very bad, (very well , again, Mr. Ro- 
binson,) for it is actually so absurd as to talk of giving the working 
and starving clergy a little more money. What good will that do? 

What good will it do that Mr. A., who is starving at B. on 100/. a 

year, should have 150/. when we want new churches at C.? There- 

fore (as 1, Mr. Robinson, have made a discovery which never struck 
the silly clergy, that want of church-room is the evil,) take all you 
can squeeze out of the church for building and endowing churches. 

Remember, that every clergyman is bad in proportion to his income— 

that it is a duty to make them all as poor as you can—that it is non- 

sense to talk of any estates belonging to this see or that chapter—that 
it is very foolish to suppose we want well-educated or gentleman-like 
clergy, where the lowest orders, with a very cheap education, will do 
much better, &c. These ideas are so novel, and so ingenious, that, 

doubtless, every one will think the purchase of Mr. Robinson’s 468 

pages quite a pleasure, 

Records of the Western Shore and Pompeii. 
By the Rev. R. S. Hawker, M.A., Vie 
Roberts. 1836. 

Mr. HAWKER is a true Cornishman, and has celebrated the Western 

Shore with the genuine enthusiasm of a native of the west, and a 

, degree of poetical expression and feeling quite confirming the judgment 
, which awarded him the prize at Oxford. He is one of the instances 
| of curates preferred without interest which do honour to the present 
Bishop of Exeter. 


(The Oxford Prize Poem for 1827.) 


, Vicar of Morwenstow, Cornwall. Stratton : 





Woodland Gleanings, with numerous Illustrations. London: Tilt. 1837. 


Tuts book contains an account of forest trees, a wood cut (often two) 
of each, (a general drawing, and a more minute one of the leaves and 
fruit,) and a very excellent description, interspersed with 

from. the best poets, as well as some directions for the culture, of these 
trees.. Altogether, it is a very beautiful and pleasing little volume, 
calculated to give useful information and much pleasure. 
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The Hymaus of’ the Primitive Church. Now first collected, translated, and’ ar- 
y — Rev. J. Chandler, Fellow of C. C. C., Oxford, London: 
‘ats is both a yeeis and valuable book. The collection, in an 
elegant form and reasonable price, of a large portion of the ancient 
hymns of the church, is, of itself, a great convenience; and to the 
English reader Mr. Chandler’s translation will be useful ;' as well as 
agreeable to all, by his facility and elegance in translation, The readers 
of this Magazine have had for the last two or three years the advan- 
tage of admirable translations of some of these ancient hymns in the 
articles headed “Parisian Breviary ;” and it is satisfactory to know 
that those articles gave rise to the present work. 





Indian Reminiscences ; or, the Bengal Moofussul Miscellany, Chiefly written by 

the late G, H. Addison, Esq. ndon: Bull. 8vo. 1837, pp. 339. 

Mr. AppISON was a young man in the civil service of India, whose 
career of. pier: usefulness and bright promise was suddenly cut off 
by an early death. He died in 1815, at the age of about twenty-two; 
and the Miscellany appears to have been a periodical publication writ- 
ten for the amusement of some station in India. It is chiefly com- 
on of matter which will interest those who are acquainted with 
ndia ; but there are other points incidentally treated which are of a 
more general nature. There is a discussion of a general solution of 
the problem of the knight at chess, (the covering the whole board with 
the knight’s move,) and some very curious details relative to chrono- 
grams and anagrams, and many interesting anecdotes. There is a 
pleasing account of Agra and Delhi, and a few curiosities of natural 
history. There is, for instance, a mode mentioned by which the honey 
is taken from bees without injury to the little creatures themselves. 
A man rubs himself over with the black ocymum, and, with a sprig of 
it in his mouth, ventures up to the hive, and cuts out the honey without 
either fear or danger. (pp. 40—43.) Is it not worth while inquiring 
whether this be merely a single experiment, or one which might gene- 
rally answer ? 
he following extraordinary account of catching sparrows, a 
tised in the Valley of Cazaroon, near Shiraz,) as detailed in a letter 
from Captain J. R., of Bencoolen, to Sir W. Jones, is: worth ex- 
tracting :-— 

“ At the distance of a mile and a quarter from Cazaroon I saw a poor creature sit- 
ting down with a rope in his hand, who, I was told, was the bird-cateher. On look- 
ing round, I found that he had stuck up poles about ten feet high, with bits of old rag 
at the top of each, round a piece of ground of four or five acres ;—these poles were 
distant forty or fifty feet from each other, and were so placed as to form a long square, 
at one end of which sat the bird-catcher. The rope in his hand was about —— 
yards long. He had hold of one end, and the other was fastened to the corner of a 
net of twenty feet long, and two feet nine inches broad ; the lower corners were fixed 
to pegs in the ground, and one of the upper ones to a rope held by the bird-cateher, 
as I have before mentioned, the other to a rope of fifteen feet long fixed to a peg. 
'Phis last rope was slack enough to admit of the net being laid flat on the 
On either side a small and light pole was fixed, and laid horizontally along the tép of 
the net, in order to enable the fowler to throw it from one side to the other with 
greater ease ; and the ground on which the net was placed was level andclean. The 
bird-catchex having laid the net flat on the ground, with its highest corner out of the 
long square before described, that is, with the outside of the net neat to the ground, 
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and being in every respéct prepared, he desired us to send away our horses, and to 
sit down, that we might not frighten the birds; and then ordered his son, a buy of 
twelve years of age, to raise the sparrows, The boy instantly ran about the enclo- 
sure, and, by shouting and hallooing, put up immense flocks, not one of which 
attempted to fly out of the enclosed ground, but at the end where the net was placed. 
‘The sparrows raised themselves to fifty or sixty feet, flew several times round the 
enclosure, but the noise made by the boy prevented their alighting ; they at length 
directed their flight towards the end where the fowler was seated, which, having 
sufficiently neared, the fowler, by putting two fingers upon his tongue, and giving a 
shrill whistle, magically, as it were, caused the sparrows to descend and fly close 
along the ground, and immediately above the net, which, by. a small exertion, was at 
the same instant thrown over, and covered the flock, or greater part of it. 

“I saw this method repeated twenty times the same day, and very frequently 
after during my residence at Cazaroon, and always with success. I had frequent 
conversations with the governor and principal inhabitants of Cazaroon on the subject, 
and they all assured me that no other man but the person I saw, and a few of his 
family, could cateh sparrows in this manner; nor could the same man catch them in 
any other place but the Valley of Cazaroon, for he had been earried to two or three 
places; by order of the Prince of Shiraz, and had not been able to catch one bird.” 


The tone of the publication as to religion and morality is creditable 
to its authors; as, indeed, one might expect from the character given 
of Mr, Addison in the preface :—“In a word, he was master of six 
languages, a first-rate mathematician, an admitted classic, a firm and 


zealous friend, a devoted son, an affectionate brother, and an unos- 
tentatious Christian.” 





The Candidate for the Ministry ; a Course of Expository Lectures on the First 
Epistle of Paul the Apostle to Timothy. By the Rev. J. U1. Pinder, M.A., 
Curate of St. Mary, Lambeth, (late Principal of Codrington College, Barba. 
does, and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of the Diocese.) London: Duncan. 
Small 8vo, 1837. pp. 295. 

A seri&s of very plain, practical discourses, addressed to the students 

of Codrington College, Barbadoes, shortly after the opening of the in- 

stitution in the year 1830. ‘The following extract from the brief pre- 
face will shew how much good has been effected already by the 
institution in which these sermons were delivered :— 

“The author having been compelled from ill health, in the year 1830, to relin- 
quish the superintendence of that most interesting charge, feels thankful, on reflect- 
ing, that there are now twenty-five clergymen in different parts of the diocese of 
Barbadoes and the Leeward Islands, who were prepared for entering Holy Orders, 
in connexion with this College.” 

Codrington College has occasionally been made a subject of reproach 
to the Society for Propagating the Gospel, because the estates from 
which it derived its support were cultivated by slaves. It is very 
desirable—although the necessity of a reference to the subject has 
been obviated by the Jate measure of emancipation—it is still very 
desirable, that those who have ever felt any uneasiness on this head, 
should turn to the Reports of the Society, in which they would find 
statements that prove with how much mildness their estates were 
governed, and how completely an experiment of gradual amelioration 
and final emancipation was under trial on a small scale in this island, 
under the management of the Society’s agents. It will be seen also 
that, indirectly, these funds were employed in preparing the West 
Indies for a measure of emancipation, because, by providing the means 
of religious instruction and ordinances, (such as this college was 1 
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tended to provide,) the fairest chance was afforded of preparing the 
minds of the slaves themselves for remedial measures. But to retarn 
to Mr. Pinder ; his discourses seem extremely well adapted to sich an 
audience as he must have been addressing. They are quite plain, but 
at the same time impressive. ‘They enter on the duties of the minister, 
especially as to preparation for the sacred office, although they oeca- 
sionally point out the erroneous doctrines and practices with which the 
Romanists have corrupted the purity of the church ; they are chiefly 
practical exhortations and directions to the clergy to act up to the 


model prescribed for them in this Epistle of St. Paul. Altogether it 
is a pleasing little volume. 


The True Causes of the Contempt of Christian Ministers, A Sermon, preached 
before the University of Oxford, at St. Mary’s Chureh, on Nov, 30th, 1718, 
by Peter Maurice, A.M., Fellow of Jesus College, Oxon. With a Preface in 
Vindication of it, against the Censure passed upon it in the University. . Re- 
printed from an original copy in the British Museum. (‘‘ He being dead yet 
speaketh.” —Heb, xi. 4.) 


Arter this stands, in the Oxford Herald of May 6th, the following 
grand paragraph :— 


* The above sermon, which will form part of an appendix to the forthcoming pub- 
lication, is reprinted by the relative of the writer, to shew that those mystical and 
undefinable attributes laid claim to by some of the ministers in the established church, 
and conceded by their followers among the laity, is not a new theory, bit an offset 
from that root of bitterness which has before defiled our apostolical church. 

“ The original sermon was published, with the preface, eleven years after its deli- 
very, as an antidote to the views publicly advocated at that time from the university 
pulpit. The author was Dean of Bangor from 1727 to 1749. 

“London: Francis Baisler, 124, Oxford-street; Simpkin, Marshall and Co., Sta- 
tioners’ Court. 


‘* In the press, and will be published towards the end of May, in time to be for. 
warded along with the monthly periodicals, ‘Tue Porsry or Oxronn.’* By the 
Rev. Peter Maurice, M.A., (late of Jesus College,) Chaplain of New and All 
Souls’ Colleges, Officiating Minister at Kennington, Berks ; Author of a ‘Tract en- 
titled ‘ Popery in Oxford.’” 

It seems clear enough, from the writings of Mr. Peter Maurice, sen., 
that the only notion which Mr. Peter Maurice, jun., has of opposing 
popery, is by the “ good old way” of the Hoadley school. How he 
manages his admiration of a school, many of whose members were 
on the high road to Socinianism, it is for him to consider, It is to 
be hoped he can answer for his ancestor’s orthodoxy. All that shall 
be done here is to give a few specimens of the senior Maurice's style 
of arguing. First, then, is a list of propositions which he tries hard to 
reconcile with Article 26 :-— 

1. 

1. “ ‘That the administration of an evil minister, as to any benefit purely arising 
from his administration, is no better than the sacrifice of afool. Yet, 

2. ** That the devotions and services of good men, who make use of the ministry 
of such, are acceptable to God, and beneficial tothem. But, 

3. “ That the efficacy depends on themselves, and not on him. ‘For, 
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* It appears that Oxford grows worse and worse. In 1836, there was “ Popery 
in Oxford 3 but now, these fearful words, ** The Popery of Oxford,” shew that Ox. 
furd is in a state of popery. Alas! 
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4. “ He has no juster a claim to a commission from Christ than he could have had 
under the Mosaic dispensation to have been of the tribe of Levi without being an 
Israelite.” 

Il. 


“ In a learned and a thinking age, and especially in a country where liberty is 
truly valued, men cannot long be imposed upon, by sophistical arguments and unin- 
telligible distinctions, to continue under the dominion of usurping, tyrannical mas- 
ters, And therefore, if not out of justice to mankind, yet in prudence to ourselves, 
and for the honour of our religion and ministry, let us take the first decent opportu- 
nity of letting drop those little arts that have indeed formerly prevailed, but are now 
no longer like to do so.,..... 

“ The first thing I shall mention, because I think the first which was introduced 
into the Christian church, and was the groundwork of all the corruptions in it, is 
the assuming an absolute power of limiting the general words of scripture, and of dic- 
tating and determining for other men’s understandings, according to such limitations 
.+s+-rom whence came all the schisms and dissensions, all the wars and fightings, 
in the Christian church? Came they not hence?......May such doctrines, and the 
principles from whence they spring, become the butt of contempt, and the objects of 
witticisim, till they be totally exploded and banished from a free and a thinking 
people... 

‘* But, 2. Because...all men stand in need of forgiveness, there has been trans- 
mitted to us, by our zealous predecessors, (by whom delivered to them I know not,) a 
power of remitting or retaining sins. A very useful and advantageous power 
where men of bad lives and resigned understandings can be persuaded to think it 
effectual. I need not go so far off as the church of Rome to fix the imputation. I 
could wish that we ourselves were wholly free from it ; for however some men, when 
pressed hard by truth, are forced sometimes to distinguish away their own argu- 
ments, yet it is too evident they pretend to such a power not only from their fre- 
quent though vain exercise of it, but especially from their endeavouring to defend it 
trom such a text, as, if it proves anything of this nature, must prove as absolute and 
unlimited a power as ever the pope himself aspired at,—‘ Whosesvever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted.’...... This large commission, but in a more sacred sense, do men, 
unassisted, uninspired, appropriate to themselves. And though, perhaps, enemies 
to God by their wicked works, pretending, as it were, to be God’s privy counsellors, 
can pronounce an emphatical ‘ I absolve,’ without producing any credentials, or hav- 
ing anything to trust to but that broken reed, an uninterrupted succession...... But 
let not weak, ignorant, sinful man exalt himself above all that is called God, by as- 
piring to an authority which the Son of God himself never exercised while on earth. 

Let him not say, ‘ Thus saith the Lord,’ when perhaps the Lord hath not spoken ; 
nor by the belp of that scholastic term, absolution, apply to particular persons, in the 
name of God, an absolute forgiveness of all their sins, when God only knoweth the 
heart and trieth the reins. The usurping such a prerogative above his brethren is 
often, to weak men, a stumbling block ; always, to wise men, foolishness.” 


This is surely specimen enough of the great grandfather's wisdom; 
and as we all may hence learn what the great grandson thinks the 
right way of exposing popery, there will be no occasion to trouble the 
reader with any notice of his sermon if it ever should appear. 





The Roman.catholic Doctrine of the Eucharist, considered in reply to Dr. 
Wiseman’s Argument from Scripture. By Thomas Turton, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, and Dean of leterborough. Cambridge: 
Deightons. 1837, 8vo. 

‘Tus book is, without any exception, the most severe—the more, of 

course, because its severity is at once so calm and so just—which has 

fallen under the reviewer's notice for a long period. They who read 

Dr. Turton’s admirable work on Natural Theology, and remember 

his quiet exposure of Lord Brougham, will know what to expect. 

But Lord Brougham’s exposure was nothing to Dr. Wiseman’s, Dr. 

‘Turton has, in his usual calm, close, and patient style of investigation, 
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followed Dr. Wiseman through his Lectures on John, vi,, and on the 
words of institution in the case of the eucharist, and has (it is difficult 
to say anything else) utterly demolished him. ‘The only wonder is, 
that any man could have ever relied so entirely onthe folly of his 
hearers as to venture to delude them with such logic. One reads over 
the passages again and again, with something between amusement at 
the coolness of gravely advancing such arguments, and pain at the 
condition of the heart which could allow such a proceeding. An 
acute observer, who heard some of Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures, at Kome, 
pronounced him “a first-rate quack; and Dr. Turton has fully 
proved the correctness of the judgment, Let no one say, that he is 
not first-rate who could use such arguments. The great praise of an 
empiric is to palm off, not moderate, but utterly worthless articles, for 
really valuable wares, And a further proof of his talents is, to under- 
per human nature, and his particular audience, well enough to know 
how far he can go in playing with their credulity. All these talents 
Dr. W. has shewn in an eminent degree. His dexterity in covering 
weak points and in making the best of everything, his perfect gravity 
in offering as sound argument what he well knows to be sometimes 
mere sophistry and sometimes mere nonsense, and the plausible words 
in which he dresses out the sophistry and the nonsense, must place 
him very high in his order. He was so successful, that the reviewer 
heard the report of a barrister who listened to him for nearly two 
hours on this subject, and pronounced it to be a very powerful exhibi- 
tion of logical argument, and highly dangerous, It is to be feared, 
that few of those who could be deluded by it will be inclined to read, 
or able to appreciate, Dr. Turton’s very able work. As a specimen 
of a pure lucid style, of a gentle but most severe and thorough castiga- 
tion, it will hereafter, at least, command general admiration, All which 
Dr. Turton does, in fact, is, by a clear head, to take Dr. Wiseman’s 
sentences to pieces, and to say, So, then, Dr. W. means 80 and so. There 
is frequently a grave and gentle humour, especially in the remarks on 
Dr. Wiseman’s hermeneutics, which is most amusing. Many persons 
may, perhaps, be inclined to think that John, vi., is more directly refer- 
able in its whole extent to the eucharist than Dr. Turton does, but that 
does not affect his argument. Dr. Wiseman is not inquiring whether 
the chapter is (so to say) sacramentary or not, but whether it estab- 
lishes the Romanist notions. Among other amusing parts of the work, 
is Dr. Turton’s proof that Dr, Wiseman has brought himself clearly 
under the stroke of one of the anathemas of the council of ‘Trent. 





Harmonia Paulina. (Being an Arrangement, in the Words of the Apostle, of the 
Complete Scheme of Christian Faith and Practice contained in the several 
Epistles of St. Paul.) By the Rev. Henry Latham, M.A., Vicar of Selmeston 
and Alciston, Sussex. London: Rivingtons. 8vo. 1837. pp. 448. 

Tue object of this work is to arrange the Epistles of St. Paul in such 

a manner that they may be read as one compact body of doctrinal 

and practical religious views, arranged under different heads, This 

is done by abstracting the portions which peculiarly apply to the cir- 
cumstances of each particular church, and throwing them into an ap- 
pendix, while the several parts of the different Epistles which refer to 
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doctrines, or deliver. precepts on any particular duties, are collected 
together under the subjects to which they refer. Mr. Latham has 
made sixteen divisions in his introduction, corresponding to the see- 
tions into. which the extracts from St. Paul are div ided, and contain- 
ing a kind of paraphrase or commentary on each subject. There are 
a few notes, as well as useful and sensible headings, and marginal ex- 
planations, to the several sections. The work altogether appears to 
the reviewer to be calculated to be useful to young students in divi inity, 
in enabling them to systematize and arrange the different writings of 
St. Paul, and thus to smooth many of his difficulties, 


Early Recollections, chiefly relating to the late 8. T. Coleridge during his long 
Residence in Bristol. By Joseph Cottle. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Longman 
and Co., and Hamilton and Co. 3837. 

THERE can be no question that Mr. Cottle shewed great eee to 

Mr. Coleridge, and that Mr. C. felt deeply grateful for it. Neither 
van there be any question, that if the subject of a biographical work 

was destined to struggle with pecuniary difficulties, that fact should, 

amongst others, be brought forward, as it is impossible that it should 
not have had a large share in giving a colour to his life and thoughts ; 
but there can be no use whatever in giving petty details of his 
difficulties, and the reviewer cannot certainly justify Mr. Cottle for 
having done this to so large an extent in the present instance. Does 

Mr. Cottle think that many ofthe notes which we find in these volumes 

would have been written if Mr, Coleridge had thought it possible that 

they could have been printed ? 

Always taking for granted that what Mr. Cottle says can be fully 
relied on, these volumes unquestionably contain a great deal that is 
very interesting respecting Mr. Coleridge and some of his friends; and 
they certainly fully establish this point, that, whatever may have been 
Mr. Coleridge’ 8 errors in opinion or in conduct, he was always bent 
on seriously inquiring into the truth, and always ready to confess and 
deplore his own faults. At a very early period of his life, when he 
held religious opinions which he subsequently condemned, there was 
an eminent spirit of affection towards the gospel, and a just and 
strong indignation against those who unfairly opposed it. The fol- 
lowing passage illustrative of this remark is so remarkable, that it 
ought to be made public :— 


“ Derby is full of curiosities; her cotton and silk mills, Wright the painter, and 
Dr. D , the everything but Christian. Dr. D possesses perhaps a greater 
range of knowledge than any other man in Europe, and is the most inventive of 
philosophical men. He thinks in a new train on all subjects but religion. He ban- 
tered me on the subject of religion ; I heard all his arguments, and told him it was 
infinitely consoling to me to find that the arguments of so great a man, adduced 
against the existence of a God and the evidences of revealed religion, were such as 
had startled me at fifteen, but had become the objects of my smile at twenty,—not 
ove new objection—not even an ingenious one. He boasted that he had never read 
one book in favour of such stuff, but that he had read all the works of infidels. 

** What would you think, Mr. Wade, of a man who, having abused and ridiculed 
you, should openly declare that he had heard all that your enemies had to say against 
you, but had scorned to inquire the truth of any of your friends? Would you think 
him an honest man? I am sure you would not. Yet such are all the infidels whom 
I have known ; they talk of a subject, yet are proud to confess themselves profoundly 
ignorant of it. Dr. D—— would have been ashamed to reject Buffon’s Theory of 
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the Earth without having minutely examined it, yet what is it to us how the earth 
bs made--a thing impossible to be known! ‘This system the Doctor did not reject 
without having severely studied it; but all at once he makes up his mind on such 
important subjects as whether we be the outcasts of a blind Idiot, called Nature, or 
the children of an all-wise and infinitely good God, Whether we spend a few 
miserable years on this earth, and then sink into a clod of the valley, or endure the 
anxieties of mortal life only to fit us for the enjoyment of immortal happiness, — 
these subjects are unworthy philosophers’ investigation ; he deems that there isa 
certain self-evidence in infidelity, and becomes an atheist by intuition. Well did 
St. Paul say, ‘ Ye have an evil heart of unbelief.’ ” 


—_-- + 


The concluding part of Memorials of Oxford has appeared, and every one who 
feels an interest in that most beautiful city, must feel really indebted to the artist 
who has represented the character of its various parts so well. ‘The success of 
the work has encouraged the same artists to undertake a similar work for Cam- 
bridge. It is curious that, so far, no one has been successful in conveying the 
peculiar character of the back of the walks there. 

Another Number of Mr. Bell’s very beautiful work on British Quuadrupeds 
has appeared. : 

The Second Volume of Lord Mahon’s manly and sensible History of England 
has appeared. There is nothing to add to the remarks made on the first volume, 
except that the account of Wesley is very temperate and judicious. 





MISCELLANEA. 


AN INAUGURAL DISCOURSE, 


Preached in the Parish Church of Leeds, on the \6th day of April, 1837, being the Third 
Sunday after Easter, by the Rev. Watrer Farquiuar Hook, M.A., Vicar, 


Acts, xx. 27—* To declare unto you all the counsel of God.” 


Averse though I am from any allusion to myself in the pulpit, yet I feel that 
in taking possession of this vast and important cure, and in addressing you for 
the first time from this pulpit, it may be fairly expected on your part, and can- 
not be improper on mine, to state to you plainly and frankly the principles 
upon which I propose to act, and the doctrines of truth which it will be my 
endeavour to promulgate. 

Let me tell you, then, in the first place, my brethren, that you see before 
you one to whom God has given a desire to do his duty in that station of life 
unto which by the providence and grace of his Saviour he has been called,—a 
fallible and sinful many it is true, but one in whom, if the flesh be sometimes 
weak, the spirit is undoubtedly willing. But it is among fallible and sinful 
men that I, a fallible and sinful man, am appointed to labour ;—let us remem- 
ber this on both sides. May you, my brethren, judge without severity of my 
infirmities ; and God Almighty grant that I may ever set an example of Chris- 
tian charity in my feelings towards you. . 

When I have said that I am willing, desirous, anxious to do my duty, as 
these are not mere empty words, have said much. In so extensive a field, it 
is not possible that I can become personally acquainted with all of my parish- 
ioners—scarcely possible that this should be the case with respect even to all 
the members of my immediate congregation. But to the furtherance of every 
public work which I believe to be conducive to the welfare, whether temporal, 
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intellectual, moral, or religious, of the inhabitants of the parish, I shall rejoice 

to give my labour and my time; and, though deriving my authority to mi- 

nister in sacred things from no human source, recelving my commission from 
Christ himself, in the exercise of that commission and authority I shall consi- 
der myself as your servant. And I entreat you to summon me whenever or 
wheresoever you think that my ministry is needed. As far as my physica! 
strength will admit, I shall be ready to obey when summoned by any parish- 
ioner, be he rich or ‘be he poor, be he high or be he low, to the bed of sickness 
or to the house of mourning. W hoever wants a fric nd with whom to take 
counsel or to pray, will find in me one ready to stand in such a relation to 
him; perhaps not always skilful to advise, but ever with a heart prepared to 
sympathize, whether in affliction or in joy, ever anxious, in season and out of 
season, to awaken the impenitent, to convert the ungodly, to warn the timid, 

to infuse hope into the dejected, to solace the dying. My poorer brethren, to 
you especially I would be a friend, ready to assist you in your temporal dis- 
tresses, in proportion to my means, and certainly most ready to administer to 
you those spiritual consolations needful to all, but especially to you. 

| know not how better than this I can make out the course of pastoral duty 
I would prescribe to myself. Each day that | kneel down before the throne of 
grace, [ will commend to the care of my heavenly Father the whole body of 
my parishioners, imploring him to direct me by his special providence to those 
abodes where I may be in his hands an instrument of good; and of you, my 
brethren, I ask, not only that you send for me wherever you think my atte o- 
ance can be of service, but also (this I do earnestly, fervently entreat of you, 
that you remember me in your prayers, so that in my weakness God's strer iat 
may be manifest. 

And now as to my doctrine. You see before you a firm, determined, con- 
sistent, uncompromising, devoted, but I hope not uncharitable son, servant, 
and minister of the honoured church of England. It is as a minister of the 
church of England that | am placed here. I am not placed here to indulge in 
speculations of my own as to what J may think to be useful, or what J may 
think to be expedient—lI am instituted under the bishop to administer “ the 
discipline, the sacraments, and the doctrines of Christ as the Lord hath com- 
manded, and as this church and realm hath received the same.” | am to la- 
bour for the salvation of souls and the edification of the church, but no/ im 
ways and modes of my own devising, but according to the laws, the regula- 
tions, the spirit, of the English church. And immediately that I find that | 
cannot conscientiously adhere to those rules, and act in this spirit, I shall ten 
der my resignation to the bishop, and feel myself bound, not only as a Chris- 
tian, but as a man of honour, to retire from a situation the duties of which | 
cannot discharge. The church is not infallible, bat as we find her now in ex. 
istence in this country I believe her not to be in error, and my conduct shall 
always be regulated by her authcrized decisions. 1 shall do more than this-- 

I shall ponder on the spirit in which the Reformation of the church of Eng- 
land was conducted, and I shall thus endeavour to act, not coldly according to 
the letter of her rubrics, but according to the fulness of their spirit and mean- 
ing. Does the church of England direct us for guidance in doubtful cases to 
the four first general councils,—does she in her canons enjoin, “ Let preachers 
above all things be careful that they never teach aught in a sermon to be rell- 
giously held and believed by the people, except that which is agreeable to the 
doctrine of the Old and New Testament, and which the catholic fathers* and 
ancient bishops have collected fiom that doctrine?” I will endeavour to aci 
upon this rule. So far as my intention is concerned, you shall never find me 


* The reader need scarcely be reminded, that by catholic fathers, the church al- 


ludes to the early writers of the church-universal. To speak of the Roman catholics 
or papists as c: itholies, is quite a modern error, the result of inadvertence or of igno- 
rance, 
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confounding doubtful conjectures with indubitable facts; you shall never find 
me splitting hairs or contesting about chimeras; you shall never hear from 
me those fanciful interpretations of prophecy which, like bubbles, break as soon 
as they are blown, and are like the last year’s flies, forgotten; but, without be- 
ing dangerously lax or impracticably rigid, 1 will lay before you the great du- 
ties of your profession as Christians, and carefully and prayerfully compare all 
the doctrines I advance with those which have universally been received in the 
primitive ages. What the church asserts I will lay before you, assuming you 
to be churchmen, and I will prove from scripture that the assertions of the 
church are scriptural. When this cannot be done, when the church and the 
scripture are at variance, I shall adhere to the scripture and quit the church. 
For most heartily do I subscribe to that grand protestant doctrine, that “ holy 
scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation: so that- whatsoever is 
not read therein, nor can be procured thereby, is not required of any man that 
it should be believed, as an article of faith, or be thought requisite or neces- 
sary to salvation.” Where scripture is quite clear, there all parties are agreed, 
But the question must often occur—(else whence comes dissent ?—whence 
disputes in the church itself !)—the question must often occur, what is proved 
thereby. The Trinitarian tells us that Ais doctrine is proved thereby; the 
Socinian says the same of his,—so is it with the Papist, the Independent, the 
Anabaptist, the Churchman. Now it is in these disputed questions that the 
Churchman refers, not to the opinion of this reformer or that, not to the con- 


jecture of one doctor or of another doctor—but, where it can be ascertained, 


to the practices of those first churches which were instituted by the apostles 
themselves, and the universal practice of those early churches is taken into 
account as throwing light upon a litigated scripture; not, observe, as super- 
seding scripture, but as indicating, when two or more meanings may be at- 
tached to one and the self-same passage, which is the meaning, as enabling us 
to ascertain, not what the scripture can be made to say by ingenious men, but 
what actually is the mind of the spirit. For example, when texts are adduced 
to prove the doctrine of the Trinity, the Socinian has recourse to his lexicons, 
and says, these texts may by possibility receive another interpretation. Our 
answer is, the meaning that we attach to those passages is precisely the mean- 
ing attached to them by the early Christians, who certainly held the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and therefore we conclude that the plain literal meaning in 
which we understand them, is exactly the sense in which they ought to be re- 
ceived. The Papist then advances with his doctrine of transubstantiation, and, 
quoting the words of Christ’s institution, claims the literal meaning as being 
on his side. We can silence him at once by shewing that this doctrine of 
transubstantiation was not heard of till the ninth, nor authoritatively received 
till the thirteenth, century. Here, again, then, we have antiquity assisting us 
in our interpretation of scripture—as is the case, also, with respect to the 
change of the sabbath day, the rite of infant baptism, and other doctrines or 
practices of importance. But does the English church speak slightingly of 
the scriptures because she adopts this mode of interpretation when the mean- 
ing of a scripture is ambiguous; because she thus looks to the Fathers as to 
light-houses for guidance when the sun of Revelation happens not to be shin- 
ing in its meridian brightness? No: in one of the Homilies she appropriates 
the words of one of the ancients whom she delights to honour, and says that 
‘These books, the books of scripture, ought to be much in our hands, in our 
eves, in our ears, in our mouths, but most in our hearts. For the Scripture 
of God is heavenly meat for our souls, the hearing and keeping of it maketh us 
blessed, sanctifieth us, maketh us holy; it tarneth our souls; it is a light 
lantern to our feet: it is a sure, stedfast, everlasting instrument of salvation ; 
it giveth wisdom to the humble and lowly heart ; it comforteth, maketh glad, 
cheereth and cherisheth our conscience ; it is a more excellent jewel or trea- 
sure than anv gold or precious stone: it is more sweet than honey and the 
honevcomb ; it ts called the best part which Mary did choose, for it hath ever- 
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tasting comfort.” Believing all this, and more than this, if more can be said, 
of the blessings which result from a prayerful study of scripture—having my- 
self experienced the blessings which attend that sacred and pleasant exercise— 
believing that. in the Bible you will find your wisest Counsellor, in the pride 
and gaiety of youthful spirits and the busy scenes of active life—your support, 
your staff, and your stay in the infirmities of age,—your sweetest solace, your 
dearest consolation in the day of your sickness or your sorrow,—I will let no 
Man surpass me in my zeal for the circulation of the sacred volume, though I 
may use for the medium of its circulation, in preference to any other institu. 
tion, the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge—that society which has 
been conducted by churchmen for nearly a century and a half, and which, 
during nearly a century, was the only society established for the distribution 
of the scriptures ;—just as, for missionary purposes, I give my support'to the 
sister society, that for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts,—both being 
under the superintendence of our bishops—the chief pastors of our church, 
Thas, taking my doctrine from the scriptures, which I reverence and love, 
under the guidance of the church, to whose authority | am bound by the most 
solemn vows to defer, until I quit it, I shall lay before you all the counsel of 
God. I shall not select one or two doctrines, and, representing these, because 
fundamental, as all-sufficient, overlook in carelessness or reject in rashness all 
the rest,—for if this kind of preaching would suffice, why should the bible be 
so thick a book, or rather such a large collection of books? No. Whatsoever 
God has thought fit to reveal, whether it relate to doctrine, to the conduct of 
individuals, or to the discipline of the church ; ‘‘ Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, 
if there be any virtue, or if there be any praise,” to these things I shall, as oc- 
casion offers, call your thoughts. I shall never forget to remind you of the 
fallen, sinful, helpless, hopeless, condition of our nature—of the remedy, the 
only remedy, provided for our redemption in the atoning blood and sanctifying 
spirit of Jehovah manifest in the flesh,—of him, the Lord Jesus Christ, that 
name beside which there is none other given unto man whereby we can be 
saved,—of his spotless virtues, his unparalleled sufferings, his inconceivable 
agonies—-of the propitiation effected by the cross,—of the pledge afforded by 
his resurrection, (that resurrection, the proof, the cause, and the model of our 
own)—that by divine justice this propitiation was accepted—of the Holy Ghost 
the Comforter, who came down from heaven on the day of Pentecost, to con- 
found and to convert the world, and who still abideth with the church to che- 
rish, actuate, and inform us with spiritual life and motion—of the awful mys- 
tery of the divine nature subsisting in three co-equal, co-eternal persons, the 
holy, blessed, and undivided Trinity—of the tremendous day when all men 
shall rise again with their bodies, and shall give an account. of their own works, 
when they that have done good shall go into everlasting life, and they that 
have done evil into everlasting fire. Of these things, I shall, by God’s bless- 
ing, constantly preach, so enforcing the necessity of good works as never to 
forget that they are to be based upon faith; so enforcing faith as never to for- 
get that, if it be a living faith, it must, of necessity, lead to holiness of life ; so 
insisting upon holiness of life as always to remember that it must result from 
that newness of heart which can only be effected in our fallen nature, through 
the supernatural operation, the sanctifying influences, of God, the blessed ‘Spi- 
rit, upon the soul. “If any man,” says St. Paul, “ be in Christ, he is a new 
creature.” It is by the Holy Ghost, and by him only, that “ the love of God 
can be shed abroad in our heart. Except a man be born again, he cannot en- 
ter into the kingdom of God. It is by the washing of regeneration and the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost that he must be saved.” ‘* Verily,” says our 
blessed Saviour himself, in the 6th chapter of St. John, ‘‘ Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you.” 
Ever, then, my brethren, will it be my duty to exhort you, and to remind 
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myself, that we are to seek the renewal of our nature by the sahctification.of 
the Holy Ghost—and this we must do by meditation and by prayer, and ‘by 
reading of the scriptures, and by hearing of the Word, but above all,.andies- 
pecially by the due and proper use of the sacraments~~for, as: the church 
teaches, (instilling the doctrine into the minds of the very babes in Christ,) 
the sacraments are ‘‘outward and visible sigas of an inward. and spiritual 
grace, given unto us, ordained by Christ himself as a means whereby,’ by 
which, ‘‘ we receive the same,” i. e., the inward spiritual grace, “and a pledge 
to assure us thereof,” i, e , to assure us that we have received the inward grace, 
when we have worthily received the sacraments. As the church teaches, so 
shall I, the minister of the church, that “ the inward and spiritual grace inthe 
sacrament of baptism is a death unto sin and a new birth unto righteousness, 
for being by nature born in sin, we are hereby,” i.e., b tism, ‘* made the 
children of grace.’ And yet as the church teaches so shall 1, that “ the infee- 
tion of nature doth remain, yea in them that are regenerated,” and that “after 
we have received the Holy Ghost we may depart from. grace given, and fall 
into sin.” As, then, the grace given in baptism may be unproductive, likeseed 
hid in uncultivated ground, so shall I never cease to exhort you to make your 
calling and election sure, by turning from dead works to serve the living God, 
by stirring up the grace that is in you, by living a life of repentance, by. pray- 
ing that God, who forgiveth the sins of all them that are — may create 
1u you new and contrite hearts, I shall never cease to exhort you to sustain 
and support your spiritual life by frequent communion with God, in. the 
other sacrament, the sacrament of the Lord’s supper. And while with the 
church I shall contend against the papist, that ‘‘ Transubstantiation, or the 
change of the substance of bread and wine in the supper of the Lord, cannot 
be proved by holy writ, but is repugnant to the plain words of scripture, over- 
throweth the nature of a sacrament, and hath given occasion to many super- 
stitionsy”’ I shall ever tell you for your comfort, and shew from seripture the 
truth of what the church asserts, that in that sacrament ‘‘ the body and blood 
of Christ,”.in some mysterious inexplicable manner, “ are verily and indeed 
taken and received by the faithful to the strengthening and refreshing of their 
souls.” 

Nor shall [ fear, moreover, to contend for what one would think common 
sense must suggest, that for the administration of these means of grace we 
ought to be abie to produce the proof that we have commission and authority, 
not from man but from Jesus Christ himself, the only source of spiritual au- 
thority and power; and therefore I shall take occasion, whenever it shall be 
needful, to shew that, by an unbroken succession, traced step by step (through 
the same accredited records of historical fact by which the volume of inspira- 
tion is proved to. have a divine origin) from the apostles down to our present 
bishops, the bishops, priests, and deacons of the church of England can sa- 
tisfactorily prove to the inquirer éheir commission to act as the ambassadors of 
Christ and the stewards of the mysteries of God. And in asserting this, shall 
I give unnecessary offence to my dissenting frien‘is, and many such I hope to 
have? Isay no. I, for my part, think better things of the candid, honest, 
conscientious dissenter. By vindicating the doctrine and discipline of the 
church of England, I do indeed by implication assert that he is in error, But 
does not he do the same by us? Does not he imply that we are in error when 
he secedes from our communion or refuses to conform to it? This he must do 
if he would justify his secession. And if he does think us in error, he will 
never find in me one who will censure him for explaining to his hearers the 
ground of his dissent. However erroneous 1 may consider those grounds, I 
shall ever contend that he is more than justified, he is d0und to state them ho- 
nestly and fairly to his people; only let all things be done in charity and gen- 
tleness and courtesy. What I ask, then, for myself, is no more than what I 
am fully prepared to concede. If the dissenter tell his people why they ought 
to secede, thereby implying that the conformist is in error, let not the non- 
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conformist blame us for telling our people why they ought to love the church ; 
why they owe allegiance to the church, even though the censure of the se- 
ceders may seem to ensue. One of the great blessings of a full and free to- 
leration is this—that we may now all of us contend fully and freely for the 
truth and the whole truth. As a lover of truth, then, I am a friend to to- 
leration. When the law assumed that all men were churchmen, and on that 
account compelled all men to attend the services of the church, the charitably 
disposed would, of course, be ready to sacrifice many portions of truth to 
satisfy the scruples of weaker brethren. Now we are required to make no such 
sacrifices ; we may now keep our eyes steadily fixed upon the truth, and if any 
man think that the truth is not with us, he suffers ho hardship in withdraw- 
ing from us. And as a lover of peace as well as of truth, | thus openly, fairly, 
and honourably avow my principles. Depend upon it we promote peace, not 
by falsifying facts and by telling men that we do agree when we do not agree, 
for this only leads to endless disputes, but by stating clearly and firmly what 
our differences are, and by then agreeing to differ thereon. Those persons who 
thrust themselves into a promiscuous throng are liable to inconveniences and 
quarrels ; but draw a line firmly and decidedly between disagreeing parties, 
and then over that line of demarkation opposite parties may cordially shake 
hands. With dissenters, therefore, in religious matters, 1 may not act, but 
most readily will I number them among my private friends. Never in my 
almsgivings will | make any distinction of persons—in such cases, Samaritan 
and Jew shall be both alike to me; most willingly will I meet them on neu- 
tral ground. I will say to them, and I will not take offence if they retort the 
saying upon me, that I think them in error; but every person who happens to 
oppose what we hold as the truth, is not, of necessity, a wilful opposer of 
truth, as such, Their love of truth may be as great as ours. Our principle, 
therefore, will be the same, though the application of that principle may be 
different, and for our common principle we may love and respect while we 
may sometimes oppose each other. We must, indeed, all of us learn to forbear 
one another, and to forgive one another, even as Christ, our blessed Redeemer 
who died for our sins and rose again for our justification, hath forgiven us. 

It only remains for me further to observe that of all means of usefulness, 
none is so likely to bring with it a permanent blessing as those which we 
adopt for the bringing up of youth in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
On this point, I shall reserve what I have to say for the evening, only now 
expressing my satisfaction that the first request [ shall make to you—and I 
hope, my brethren, you will not refuse a first request—is in behalf of the Paro- 
chial Sunday Schools, for which a collection is about to be made. 

And now, my brethren—(may | not be permitted to say my friends ?)—lI 
commend you to the mercies of God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Some few weeks must elapse before I can take up my residence finally among 
you; but when | do come, | hope it will be to minister among a united people, 
so far as the church is concerned, and notwithstanding any minor points of 
difference, for which no man can be more willing than I am to make every 
charitable allowance, and if 1 have grace and strength to act on the principles 
i have now asserted, and to enforce the doctrines to which | have now alluded, 
| feel sure that the result will be, by the blessing of the great Head of the 
Church, our glorified Redeemer, to one and all, triumphant faith, expansive 
charity, and increased holiness of life, 


CHURCH IMPROVEMENT PETITION. 


Ix the last number, an extraordinary document was given, which proceeded 
from a certain body of the Irish clergy, aud related to filling up the suppressed 
sees. Another paper has been forwarded to the Magazine office, more ex- 
traord inary still, It is marked on the back, Church Improvement Petition 
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It commences with the resolutions printed in the last number, in the form of 


a petition, recommended to the laity for their signature, and it is followed by 
what is now laid before the reader. Happily, such proceedings, on the part 
of church laymen, require no comment. 


TO THE CLERGY AND LAY MEMBERS OF THE UNITED CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
AND IRELAND, 


The feelings and sentiments of a number of the clergy having been ascer- 
tained, the annexed petition was drawn up in accordance with the same, and 
has also been approved of by influential laymen. 

The cordial co-operation and support of all who are sincerely attached to 
our church, and anxious for her security and increased efficiency, are earnestly 
requested. It is hoped that due allowance will be made for the difficulty of 
previously addressing all whom the originators of this measure wished to have 
consulted ; and, as it is not anticipated that conscientious scruples can inter- 
fere, it is confidently expected that the friends of our church, and of true 
religion, will unite in furthering the desired object. It is probable that many 
must make some sacrifice of opinion, for it can hardly be expected that any 
plan could be devised to please all,—but the most anxious attention has been 
given to various proposals, and it has cost much trouble and careful consi- 
deration to bring this to its present matured form, and it has been observed 
of it, by those who have most fully considered the subject, ‘‘ That it was not 
thought possible to produce a plan against which so little reasonable objection 
could be raised ;’’ and a sttong and assured conviction is felt, that no measure, 
differing much from that now proposed, will ever meet with so general sup- 
port from the clergy and laity. This, however, is not to prevent suggestions 
being made, which, on the contrary, are earnestly requested, in order that the 
Act of Parliament may be framed so as to give general satisfaction. It is 
perfectly evident, and most unequivocally and universally acknowledged, that 
something must be done—and the advocates of this measure are fully con- 
vinced that there is much more danger to our church, whether politically or 
spiritually considered, in letting her remain under the injurious influence of 
the present system, than in making a sober and persevering attempt to free 
her from the cavils of her enemies, to elevate her character, and place her in 
her just position, so that she should be more respected, rendered more efficient, 
and be fully and universally recognised as a great and hallowed instrument 
for the advancement of true religion and virtue. 

I have the honour to be, yours obediently and faithfully, 


Lay Sec. Pro Tem. 
Bushmills, Co. Antrim, April, 1837. 

N.B.—The cordial approbation already conveyed to me, and the anxiety 
expressed for the success of the measure, as also the assurance of warm sup- 
port and zealous co-operation, are most encouraging, and satisfy me of the 
certainty of ultimate success, by the blessing of God. 





Be kind enough to sign your own name, and get the neighbouring clergy- 
men and as many of the respectable laity as possible to sign theirs. Signatures 
can only be on one side, and if more space is required, take paper of the same 
breadth and paste it to the other. 

[Some directions then follow as to the transmission of the petitions to 
Sergeant Jackson, Mr. Lefroy, &c. | 

A number of copies of this are Now being forwarded to every county in 
Ireland, but as it is unnecessary to send one to every individual clergyman, 
you are requested to communicate with your brethren in your neighbourhood, 
that they may assist in making application to the respectable laity. 

It is a cause that requires fidelity and faithfulness : much will depend on 
your exertions, ‘antl everything should be done as quickly as is consistent with 
efficiency. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL LIBRARIES, 


Gloucester, 24th December, 1836. 
ReverenpD Sir,—At a monthly meeting of the Gloucester Clerical. Book 
Society, held at Gloucester, on Thursday, the 15th of December,.inst., the 
following proposition for the formation of an ecclesiastical library was sub- 
mitted; and it was unanimously resolved that the secretaries should be 
directed to circulate it among the clergy, in order to learn how far such a plan 
would meet with encouragement from them. . 

Under these general instructions, having been assured of the cordial..con- 
currence of the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, and support of the Venerable the 
Archdeacon, we are anxious to make the proposal known to all the clergy in 
the archdeaconry ; trusting that even those who are at the greatest distance, 
or who are supplied with private libraries containing such works. as it is 
proposed to collect, may yet wish to encourage it for the sake of their brethren 
who are differently circumstanced ; and also on public grounds, as an Insti- 
tution which may be beneficial, not only to the clergy, but the laity... On 
this ground, should it come to your knowledge that we have omitted to make 
a direct application to any one of our brethren, we shall be obliged by your 
communicating the proposition to him, with an assurance that such an 
omission was entirely unintended and accidental. We may be permitted ‘to 
add (for it was so explained at the meeting) that the sketch was framed with 
a desire to make the library accessible to every clergyman; and that with 
this view, a rate of clerical subscription was suggested which might prevent 
it from being burdensome to any one—a rate, indeed, which could not be 
thought of, were it not known that there are some, and believed that there are 
many, who will gladly afford greater and more immediate assistance by 
taking shares. 

It was also explained that the rule respecting the age of books to be pur- 
chased was intended to convey a decisive explanation of the nature.of the 
library projected ; the object of which is to supply a means.of access to the 
best editions of the great standard works of Christian writers in all ages— 
to a class of books, many of which are so scarce, bulky, or expensive, as 
seldom to find a place in private collections; but which many of the clergy 
would be glad to read or to consult, if brought within their reach. It is 
conceived that until, at least, a very broad foundation of such works shall 
have been laid, it will be absolutely necessary entirely, and by some decisive 
and unequivocal rule, to prevent the funds of the library from being frittered 
away in the purchase of modern publications, concerning the merits of which 
differences of opinion might arise, and which, in. fact, those who desire, to 
read them may, with comparative ease, obtain a sight of by other means. 

Our instructions do not authorize us to ask you to commit yourself in the 
slightest degree to any specific point in the proposition, or any matter of 
detail which may have been introduced into it for the sake of Jaying it. before 
the meeting in a tangible form—but only to inquire whether you would en- 
courage the formation of an institution on some such plan,as that which is 
proposed. Should you, however, be prepared to express your general.approval 
of the plan, subject to such modifications as it may-receive at a meeting of 
those who shall have expressed a like general approbation, aad to. state 
whether, in case of its adoption, you would be willing to become an annual 
subscriber, or to take one or more shares, it will facilitate and expedite our 
proceedings if you will favour us with as early.a reply as may be convenient. 


We are, reverend Sir, yours very faithfully, 


S. R. MairLanp, 
J.G. DowLtInea. 
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The following is a copy of the proposal as it was submitted to the Lord Bi 
of the diocese, except only that the word “ ” was, with his Lord- 
oP s: renveumensiation,sutetiteted ** diocese :”” and, thus amended, if was 
itted to the Venerable the Arc ‘ 


It is proposed to form an ecclesiastical library, principally for the use of 
the of the archdeaconry of Gloucester, and consisting exclusively’ of 
standard works in divinity and ecclesiastical history. i ae 


That a‘fund be created for that purpose by shares of 51. each: The holders 
of such shares possessing the property in the books, and being required to 
wet a ieereas, ct ae tte, 

at all clergymen, and such laymen as may be ved by the commi 
shall be allowed to purchase shares. Saiaaainan ; oa 

That clergymen, not shareholders, subscribing ten shillings, and jaymen 
subscribing two guineas, per annum, shall be entitled to the use of the 


library. a 
That, as ny persons, in order to encourage the design, may be induced 
to take severa| shares, they shall be entitled, for every such share but one, to 
give a ticket to any clergyman, which shall entitle him to the privileges of 
an annual subscribor. ae y 
That until good editions of the most valuable and approved works of: the 
fathers, historians, and reformers, shall have been procured, no book shall. be. 
purchased which has been written within one hundred years. hae Basin 
That shareholders and subscribers shall be allowed to take out books, under 
such restrictions as the committee to be hereafter appointed shall think fit. 


CHURCH RATES IN SCOTLAND. 


Tue Correspondent who corrected an erroneous statement in this Magazine, 
relative to Church Rates in Scotland, has been kind euvough to obtain from 
Scotland, and forward here, the following information :— 

“You must be aware that there exists: in Scotland what goes under the 
denomination of * Valued Rent.’ This was established, I believe, in Oliver 
Cromwell’s time, when the whole land in Scotland was valued for the pay~ 
ment of land tax. The general, I may almost say, the universal ice, 18, 
that all burdens or assessments in counties are raised on this valued rent; 
every property being registered in the county books, in which is kept the 
amount of valued rent attached to each property. In answer to yoor:imme- 
diate question, all land in a parish is liable to the building and repairing the 
parish church and manse, and the expense is almost universally raised accord~ 
ing to the valued rent; there is no exception of any landed vy all 
parties pay their proportion according to the land they possess. | said, 
almost universally, this rule of levying the money prevails, for I believe that 
there has been a decision by Lord Eldon that it can be raised by the actual 
value; but still the same principle holds, that the landed property is ‘liable for 
the building and upholding of churches and manses. dh 

“ In order to secure these buildings being properly upheld, the presbyteries 
have a superintending charge of Merron 3 — should a church or 
manse get into disrepair, and the heritors refuse or neglect on a proper repre- 
conitaion being nnketd them, to put them into a sufficient state of repair, the 


clergyman of the can lay the case before the presbytery to which he - 
; and th ve the power, on being satisfied that his complaint is: 
well founded, to the heritors to make repairs or build new 


houses, if requisite. ,The same rule applies to our pariah schoo! houses, and- 
school masters” houses.” . 


Vou. X1.—June, 1837. T 
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THE MEMORIAL OF THE DEAN AND CANONS RESIDENTIARY OF 
SALISBURY ,* 
TO HIS MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED TO CONSIDER THE STATE OF 


THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH WITH REFERENCE TO ECCLESIASTICAL DUTIES AND 
REVENUES, 


Suewetu,—That your memorialists have read with the attention due to so 
important a document the various recommendations contained in your second 
report, and beg respectfully to offer you some remarks on those parts of it 
which more nearly concern themselves. 

They cannot withhold the expression of the great surprise and regret with 
which they have learned that you have considered it expedient to recommend 
a change in the exercise of the patronage which is now vested in their body, 
and to suggest that the presentation to a portion of the benefices in their gift 
should pass in some cases to the crown, and in others to the bishop of the 
diocese, in addition to your other recommendation to transfer to the bishop the 
election of canons residentiary. ' 

Your memorialists are utterly at a loss to conceive either how the possession 
of this their undisputed right, can in any way have been connected with the 
evils ‘‘ which flow from a deficiency in the means of religious instruction and 
pastoral superintendence ;” or how the depriving them of this right for no 
fault of their own can be made “available for the augmentation of poor 
benefices containing a large population, or to the great object of adding to the 
number of the parochial clergy.” They have, therefore, no hesitation in 
declaring, that they should consider any such attempt to deprive them of char- 
tered rights which they have enjoyed in their corporate capacity since the time 
of the Conquest, to be as unjust as it is uncalled for by the circumstances of 
the case; calculated to bring discredit upon your memorialists, and, in the 
same proportion, injury to the established church; and, by unnecessarily 
causing disunion in it, to obstruct the satisfactory correction of ‘‘ such defects 
and anomalies as exist in our ecclesiastical institutions.” 

Your memorialists furthermore request, with all due deference, that before 
the canons residentiary of Salisbury are divested of all separate endowments, 
their especial case may be duly considered. They confidently submit, that it 
would be found, on mature examination, that their incomes have not been on 
an average of years more than barely adequate to their support and respecta- 
bility ; and these will be so much diminished as no longer to enable them to 
meet the various demands which are made upon them, and in particular will 
prevent them from bestowing such sums on the care and reparation of the 
fabric of their cathedral as they have hitherto done, if the dean shall enjoy, as 
you recommend, a share in each dividend double that of the canons, a privilege 
which at present he enjoys only as far as regards a part of the corporate revenues. 

And your memorialists earnestly hope that you will reconsider that portion 
of your report to which they have referred, before any step is taken to found a 
legislative enactment upon it. 

Sealed with the common seal of the Dean and Canons of Salisbury, this 
eleventh day of April, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-six. 





SECOND MEMORIAL. 


We, the Dean and Canons Residentiary of Salisbury Cathedral, assembled in 
Chapter, beg leave again respectfully to address his Majesty’s Commisioners 
on the subject of several of their recommendations, which affect, in a very 
serious degree, the rights, immunities, and privileges of your memorialists. 





_* This Memorial has not yet been published. This eopy was procured, by the 
kindness of a friend, from the Chapter Clerk, with the sanction of the authorities then 
resident 
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We forbear to give expression to the feeling of disappointment excited by our 
former communication having received no reply. We forbear, also, to express 
the alarm and jealousy engendered by the very constitution of the commission 
itself, consisting, as it does, of a very few ecclesiastical persons only, of one 
order only in the charch, and therefore properly representing only one species 
of ecclesiastical interests, and forming a corporation in which the government 
of the day must always have a decided preponderance, destructive of the 
independence of the church, and calculated to exercise an undue controbover 
its affairs. Feelings of this nature we suppress on the present occasion, as 
tending to foster animosity and discord where only cordiality and harmony 
ought to exist. 

But while we are, on the one hand, disposed to give the Commissioners 

credit for having endeavoured to act in general, as far as their information ex- 
tended, with a desire to promote the spiritual benefit of the community at 
large, we must, on the other hand, claim to ourselves the privilege of freely 
delivering our opinion upon subjects of such vital interest to the church, 
And we do not hesitate to entreat the Commissioners carefully to revise their 
recommendations before parliament shall have re-assembled, and, if possible, 
even yet to solicit from each of the several ecclesiastical bodies concerned such 
suggestions as may render the future measures propounded by the Commissioners 
more generally acceptable, as well as more strictly in accordance with the 
several statutes and customs of each. Expediency might seem obviously to 
have dictated such a course in the earlier stages of this very momentous 
business; and if the board had comprised, as in some former instances, we 
believe, similar boards did comprise, some members from among the deans, 
chancellors, archdeacons, prebendaries, and parochial clergy, they would have 
brought to the consideration of the weighty matters intrusted to them much 
valuable acquaintance with the circumstances of the respective chapters. 
' Regret that some such course was not taken would be now unavailing: we 
therefore proceed to address ourselves, with every feeling of duty and respect, 
first, to a few of the points affecting the interests of our own body in common 
with other chapters, and on these we are aware that there have been trans- 
mitted already many powerful appeals, with which we entirely concur ; 
secondly, to such points as more immediately bear upon our own peculiar 
statutes and customs. 

In proportion as we are deeply impressed with the value of the cathedral 
establishments to the cause of true religion—by maintaining a well-ordered 
gradation in our ecclesiastical institutions—by providing a suitable reward for 
solid learning and distinguished professional character—by supplying cham-~- 
pions against every heresy—by giving a tone to the morals, and setting an 
example of propriety of conduct to all classes of the community—by support- 
ing the various charities, and assisting the local pecuniary resources of the 
respective cathedral towns—lastly, by rendering essential aid to the bishop in 
the performance of his various duties—in proportion to the importance which 
we attach to all these considerations, and to the services rendered in every 
age to the best interests of Christianity by the cathedral establishments, is 
our deep and heartfelt regret that so great a diminution in the numbers of the 
canons and prebendaries should be contemplated and recommended. by the 
Commissioners, and our conviction that, if adopted, it must prove exceedingly 
pernicious to the church, and have the effect of changing its whole character. 

It is obvious that what might be applicable to one cathedral would not 
necessarily be so to another, and that the diminution of numbers would be 
felt by each proportionably to the greater burdens imposed on the remaining 
members. We are of opinion, that four is not a number of residentiaries 
adequate to the efficient and respectable performance of the daily services of 
the cathedral. IlInesd, and the infirmities of age, and other accidental causes, 
ofter render absence a matter of necessity, even in those chapters whose 
members have been most careful to give their personal attendance, and this 
has in fact often occurred in our own body. 
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In reference to our own statutes, in which-no direct pecuniary provision is 
made for supplying the places of such residentiaries as may be under the 
necessity of absenting themselves, we do not hesitate to press this point most 
strongly upon the attention of the Commissioners ; because, in recommending, 
as they do, the suppression of all the minor prebends, as well as of our own 
separate dignities, they not only deprive us of those aids which the statutes 
had provided, by requiring the several prebendaries to take their own preach- 
ing turns, but also throw upon us an additional responsibility in that respect 
never before required of us. 

If, however, notwithstanding all that has been, or can be urged against this 
recommendation, it should be deemed necessary to reduce the number of 
residentiaries, we humbly request that it may be specially provided, that the 
Houses attached to the canonries so to become vacant within the precincts of 
the close, may continue under the control, as they already are the property, 
of the dean and chapter; so that improper persons may be excluded from the 
precincts of the close, and that order and decency preserved in them which 
ought to characterize any place dedicated to the residence of ecclesiastics. 

With respect to the alienation of cathedral funds, consequent upon the 
proposed suppression of the minor prebends in general, we do not presume to 
offer any very strong opinion. This might seem rather to affect the influence 
of the bishop, in whom the patronage of these prebends is solely vested. But 
we would not be thought insensible of the evils on which the Commissioners 
dwell in their reports—viz., ‘‘ the evils flowing from a deficiency in the means 
of religious instruction and pastoral superintendence.” 

We view with deep concern the slender incomes of so many members of 
our charch. We are anxious that means should be found, if possible, ‘‘ for 
the augmentation of poor benefices, containing a large population, and for 
adding to the number of the parochial clergy.” But we are also anxious that, 
in devising means for these truly desirable ends, due regard should be had to 
the efficiency, the honour, and the advantage of the church at large, and 
especially to the great and important objects for which our cathedrals were 
founded. And it is at least a matter of doubt, whether other plans might not 
be adopted for the purpose, more effective in themselves, and less liable to 
objection. We entirely disapprove of one general law, and one general fund, 
or of any plan which is not founded upon a full and complete adaptation to 
local circumstances and the state of the respective dioceses. It seems to us 
contrary to the principles of justice, to transfer resources provided for the 
benefit of particular cathedrals to other purposes less strictly defined; and 
surely, until all those particular parishes with which the prebends to be 
suppressed are immediately connected, and from which their revenues have 
been derived, shall have been amply and satisfactorily augmented, no appro- 
priation of any portion of the prebendal incomes to other and perhaps very 
distant parishes should be tolerated. 

Again, in recommending that no prebend should be held with a residen- 
tiaryship in cathedrals, circumstanced like our own, the Commissioners have 
not sufficiently considered the amount of our corporate incomes, divested of 
our separate endowments, nor the duties required of us by statute in our 
stations. They seem to have entirely overlooked, or disregarded, the fact, 
that the residentiaries are eligible only from among the prebendaries; and for 
this excellent reason, that none might be capable of that distinction but such 
as should be altogether acceptable to the whole body. 

We are satisfied that it will be found on due examination that our incomes, 
even including our separate endowments, have been, on an average of years, 
but barely adequate to our support in a becoming respectability. And this 
consideration becomes of greater importance to us, followed up as it is by 
another recommendation which must necessarily have the effeet of still further 
diminishing our incomes—viz., that the dean shall enjoy a share in each 
dividend double that of the canons—a privilege which he at present enjoys 
only so far as regards a part of our corporate revenues. 
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Neither in the reports of the Commissioners, hitherto published, has there 
been any provision, so far at least as has come to. our. knowledge, for the 
sustentation of the venerable fabric of the cathedral itself. It is obvious that 
this requires frequent and costly repairs. In order to provide these, we, of 
this chapter, have hitherto subjected ourselves to a deduction from our annual 
dividends, by appropriating an eighth part to the express purpose of maintain- 
ing, in its original beauty and elegance, a structure much and universally 
admired, and of which we are justly proud. To this we have been impelled 
by motives of taste, as well as by a strict sense of duty, arising out’ of the 
comfortable enjoyment of security in the possession of our rights, privileges, 
and property. But it may reasonably become a question how far we shall be 
justified in yielding to this impulse, to the injury of our incomes, if we can no 
longer calculate on the same security in even the diminished property which 
will remain to us hereafter. 

This brings us to another point, on which we have already, in our former 
Memorial, expressed a feeling of regret and alarm, since me general 
throughout the country—viz., the recommendation of a change in the exercise 
of the patronage heretofore vested in our own body, and of a transfer of a 
portion of the benefices in our gift to the bishop of the diocese. After ve 
mature deliberation, we beg to repeat our dissatisfaction at this proposal. We 
deny that the sacrifice required of us would be of the smallest utility to the church. 
We maintain that the patronage of deans and chapters has been as fairly and as 
honestly exercised as that of bishops or any other patrons whatever; that our 
right to our patronage during our lives is quite as strong and indubitable as 
our right to our incomes ; and that to deprive us of it would be to shake to 
its very foundation the security of title to all property, and would amount to 
little short of a dissolution, on the part of the government, of the social com- 
pact. It would be as unjust as it is uncalled for by the circumstances of the 
case; calculated alike to bring an undeserved stigma upon your memorialists, 
and, in the same proportion, injury to the established church, by fomenting 
that disagreement among its leading members to which the recommendation 
in question has unhappily given already a well-founded cause, 

In conclusion, we most earnestly and respectfully entreat the Commissioners 
to consider well, with a view to revision and amendment, the consequences to 
be apprehended from such of their recommendations as we have thus pre- 
sumed, in the exercise of an undoubted right and imperative duty, to offer our 
opinion upon, as well as some others which we have deemed to come less 
within the sphere of our concern. We pray that the powers of the Commis- 
sion may be strictly limited to the objects for which it was originally consti- 
tuted, and may not be taken to extend toanything further; that in any changes 
which altered circumstances may seem to require in any of our cathedral insti- 
tutions, respect may be had to the general character of our ancient and vener- 
able church, and to the original purposes of the several foundations, indivi- 
dually and specifically considered. And further, with a view to the mainte- 
nance of a close cordiality and harmony between the diocesan and the c r, 
in all cases and in every point of view so desirable, we pray that, if it shall be 
ultimately deemed expedient to alter or create rules for the future government 
of cathedrals, as to the times and periods of residence, or any other matters, 
the powers to be given for these purposes to the visitors may be few, definite, 
and such only as the necessity of the case may absolutely require. And we 
cannot but add our hope, that the rules themselves will be so framed as to 
promote, so far as may be, the comfort and convenience of the persons who 
are to be guided by them, and who might not unreasonably claim to be con- 
sulted in their enactment, and to have an opportunity of judging of their fitness 
for the objects proposed, as well as of their consistency with those statutes 
and customs to the observance of which they have been bound by oath. 

Given under our common seal, the seventh day of January, 1837. 
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MEMORIAL OF THE ARCHDEACON, AND A NUMBER OF CLERGY 
OF THE DIOCESE OF CANTERBURY, 


Unanimously adopted January 6, 1837, at a Meeting convened by the Archdeacon 
of Canterbury, agreeably to a Requisition from the Clergy of the Diocese, and 
- addressed to ‘‘ His Majesty’s Commissioners appointed to consider the state of 

the Established Church with reference to Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues.” 


Berore we enter upon subjects on which we are impelled only by a sense of 
imperative duty to offer our opinions, we earnestly request you to receive our 
assurance, that, far from being actuated by a contumacious spirit, we appreciate 
both the difficulties of the task you have undertaken and the necessity of 
adopting such measures to increase the efficiency of the church as may be 
compatible with its safety, with the character and privileges of the clergy, and 
with the constitutional securities of liberty and property. But at the same 
time, we trust that you will neither view with displeasure, nor treat with 
indifference, that wholesome jealousy with which innovations ought to be 
watched by faithful ministers, who are bound to maintain the integrity of their 
church, and to see that neither their sacerdotal character nor their pastoral 
usefulness, neither their personal privileges nor their corporate rights, be 
compromised ; and who, from education, from habit, and from their connexion 
with the working of the system, must estimate the results of measures under 
circumstances of practical experience, of which perhaps few but the parochial 
clergy, and certainly not the lay members of your commission, can have the 
advantage. 

We cannot deem it the duty of individuals, thus situated, to be unconcerned 
or silent spectators of proceedings and principles so momentous as those 
involyed in your appointment and report. And not only are we conscious 
that these sentiments are perfectly consistent with the most unwavering 
obedience to authority in all things lawful, but they are confirmed by the 
express sanction of our venerated diocesan in his reply (in 1832) to the public 
declaration of our disposition ‘‘ to confide in the heads of the church, and to 
co-operate with them in any practicable measures of improvement which might 
be suggested by the results of inquiry, and which, on due consideration, shall 
appear to be safe and effectual.” ‘‘ That this determination,” said he, ‘ on 
your part will be met with a corresponding disposition on ours to consult the 
wishes of the parochial clergy, and defer to their practical experience, you 
cannot doubt.” 

For the sake of brevity, and of avoiding even the semblance of captiousness, 
we waive the expression of our opinions on several recommendations of 
secondary, but not trivial consideration; as also upon the charges already 
sanctioned by act of parliament with reference to the bishoprics. And in 
consequence of the discussion of your recommendations relative to their own 
and similar bodies by the dean and chapter of Canterbury, we are spared the 
necessity of entering into details on this subject, and enabled the better to 
confine ourselves to a few points, involving, as we believe, principles of vital 
importance, 

We respectfully declare that the safety and liberties of the church require a 
distinct term to be fixed for the expiration of a commission of which the con- 
stitution is at variance with the Bill of Rights, and of which the powers are 
so new and unlimited, the range so changing and undefined, as to render its 
existence (even for a determined period, and in times more propitious than the 
present) an object of continual jealousy and alarm. 

We acknowledge that, from the nature of your functions, your powers must 
be conveyed with some latitude. But we pray that they may be defined with 
the utmost strictness that the end to be attained will allow; and that before 
application be made to parliament for powers to carry into effect any future 

portions of your recommendations, those portions be made the subject of con- 
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ference by the whole bench of bishops, and that opportunity be given for the 
expression of the sense of the chapters and the parochial clergy. The: prepon- 
derance of laymen and of ministerial influence in the constitution of your 
commission renders this precaution the more necessary. Neither precipitation 
nor secrecy can be desirable in such measures; nor have our institutions 
grown up to their excellency but under that caution which has almost always 
attended the progress of great measures in this country, and rendered them 
the fruits of public opinion, properly so called, as distinguished from the 
chance transitions of popular caprice or temporary prejudice. 

_ We deprecate the alienation of church property to other than purely eccle- 
stastical purposes, as a precedent at all times dangerous, and proved, by recent 
events in one portion of the united church, to be capable of being made the 
pretext for unlimited perversion and spoliation. 

We further deprecate the violation of charters, of testamentary dispositions, 
and of ecclesiastical establishments, involved in the suppression of canonries ; 
because, independently of moral and legal objections, 

1. No advantage to particular districts, or to the parochial clergy, can com- 
pensate for the shock given to the security of all, and especially of church 
property. 

2. By annexation, the canonries may be made subsidiary to the spiritual 
requirements of populous districts, without any such hazard, 

3. The means of rewarding professional diligence, instead of being too 
abundant, are already too scanty. 

4. The reduction of the number of prebendaries is inexpedient, when many 
signs of the times indicate that the danger which led to the anomaly of their 
being deprived of their privilege in the election of bishops, may invade the 
church from a different quarter, and possibly call imperatively for the restora- 
tion of that privilege, as a great and indispensable safeguard of its purity. 

On all these points our objections rest upon the danger of conceding funda- 
mental principles. 

On pluralities, and certain increased powers of the bishops to control the 
clergy—the only other subject we propose to touch—we wish to testify against 
popular prejudice, and to submit some considerations more particularly to the 
lay members of your board. Far, indeed, from assuming over them any supe- 
riority of judgment, we are anxious only to lay before them our practical 
observations, and to caution them against rushing from one extreme to another, 
equally, perhaps more, detrimental. ‘The abuse of pluralities has caused many 
worthy individuals to deny the use of them. However anomalous they may 
appear in theory, we affirm that, in practice, under proper restrictions, they 
conduce to the efficiency of the church; and that the total abolition of them 
would destroy a channel for the probation and training of its ministers, to 
which we are mainly indebted for the high character of its priesthood. We 
would, as practical men, endeavour to disabuse the public mind in this respect, 
and to warn them that difficulties are already felt to a serious extent, by can- 
didates for holy orders, in finding curacies in which they can be initiated under 
clergymen of some experience in the practice of their profession, before a 
flock may be committed to their sole charge; and in which their fitness ma 
be tried before they may be confirmed in the freeholds of the church. e 
further beg to point out that, even under the present restrictions imposed b 
law, and the control of public opinion, not only are these difficulties daily 
accumulating, but, in addition to them, cruel injury must be inflicted upon old 
and faithful curates, if upon the demise of every pluralist a resident incumbent 
be appointed to each benefice. No legislature can venture npon such an 
usurpation of the rights of patrons, as to make it compulsory to remedy this 
evil by presenting to such benefices, when they fall vacant, none but the curate. 
A partial mitigation of this evil may perhaps be expected from the bishops 
being invested with a power to appoint one or more curates, with or without 
the consent of the incumbent. Most earnestly do we wish that not only the 
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immediate and local operation of such a power, but also its general conse- 
quences, may be carefully weighed. Fearfully, we are convinced, will the 
hope of enlarging by such means the usefulness, or securing the peace and 
stability of the church, be disappointed. 

Indeed, we submit generally, that unless great prudence, we may say tender- 
ness, shall prevail in the enactment of coercive statutes for the clergy, their 
professional character will be lowered, and their holy energies fatally checked. 
We therefore entreat that no over-zealous advocate of unattainable perfection, 
in his eagerness to put down partial offences, or to grasp at partial advantages, 
may induce your board to disregard the mischiefs which will inevitably be 
generated, if, by the extension of the discretionary powers of the bishops, the 
distinctions between pastoral and episcopal functions be confounded, and 
parochial jurisdiction wholly merged in episcopal authority. Such powers of 
interference may, in some cases, lead bishops, upon erroneous information or 
imperfect views, to overrule the local knowledge and experience of the parochial 
clergy—to depreciate them in the estimation of their parishioners—to usurp 
their peculiar functions, and to invade their freehold rights; while, in all 
cases, the very enactment of such powers, whether they be exercised or not, 
must tacitly aflix to an educated, and, we will affirm, generally unimpeachable, 
body of lawfully ordained ministers of Christ’s church, the stigma that they 
require to be driven to their duties, or are not fit judges of the spiritual require- 
ments of even their peculiar charge. 

Numberless are the offices, seemingly trivial, but in truth important, which 
no laws can define, and which the willing mind of the pastor seeks out with 
affectionate diligence, and rejoices to perform. What will be the effects of 
such legislation upon these? Links of iron may drag a degraded official 
sullenly to the letter, but a silken thread will lead an ardent minister to bound 
beyond the letter into the spirit of the law, and to dispense unsparingly those 
offices of love and piety which, to a free agent, are delightful and glorious; 
while they lose their attractions, and almost change their nature, when made 
the objects of legal compulsion. 

We have discharged what we conceive to be our duty, in faithfully and 
firmly, but we trust not disrespectfully, delivering our sentiments on matters 
deeply concerning both ourselves and the church of which we are ministers, 
We now commend you to the blessing of Almighty God, and heartily pray 
that the holy Spirit may rule your hearts, and direct your labour to the pro- 
motion of his glory, and the increase of the means of salvation, through our 
Lord and only Saviour Jesus Christ. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A meetine of this Society was held at their chambers, in St. Martin’s-place, 
on Monday, the 15th of May—his Grace the Archbishop of York in the chair. 
There were present the Bishops of London, Durham, Winchester, Rochester, 
St. Asaph, Chester, Hereford, Carlisle, Chichester, and Ripon; the Right 
Hon. Sir John Nicholl; Reverends Archdeacon Cambridge, and H. H. Norris ; 
Joshua Watson, H. J. Barchard, Samuel Bosanquet, James Cocks, J. S. Salt, 
George Bramwell, ‘I’. G. B. Estcourt, M.P.; W. Cotton, N. Connop, jun., 
Benjamin Harrison, Esqrs., &c. 

Among other business transacted, grants were voted towards repairing the 
church at Colwall, Hereford; enlarging the church at Yoxford, Suffolk ; en- 
larging the church at Wilton, Somerset; enlarging the church of St. James, 
Taunton, Somerset ; building a church at Lothersdale, in the parish of Carlton, 
Yorkshire; re-pewing the church at Northiam, Sussex ; building two chapels 
in the parish of Dudley, Worcestershire ; enlarging, by rebuilding, the chapel 
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at Grayrigg, in the parish of Kendal, Westmorland ; enlarging, by rebuilding, 
the church at Bettws yn Rhos, Denbighshire; building a chapel at the Bar- 
rack ground, Hastings, Sussex ; building a church at Downall Green, in the 
township of Ashton, in Mac kerfield, parish of Winwick, Lancashire ; building 
a gallery in the church at E gerton, Kent ; ; enlarging, by rebuilding, the church 


at Snenton, near Nottingham ; increasing the acéouinodatiau in the church 
of St. Martin, at Oak, Norwich. 


BISHOP’S COMMISSION TO MAKE A RATE FOR THE REPAIR 
OF A CHURCH. 1662. 


Gi.BeERT, by the providence of God, Bishop of London, to our well beloved 
in Christ, William Bone, Esq., Richard Blackwell, John Brewer, Robert 
Peterson, Abraham Stanyan, Richard Lingham, Humfrey Cliffe, John Choose, 
John Marryott, John Stonehall, and Thomas Parish, gentlemen parishioners 
and inhabitants of the parish of St. Katherine Cree Church, London, of our 
diocese and jurisdiction, togeather with the churchwardens of the same parish 
for the time being, sendeth greeting in our Lord God everlasting : 

Whereas itt hath been alleged and signified unto the Right Honourable 
Richard Chaworth, Doctor of Lawes, our Chancellor, by way of peticion, 
that the steeple of your parish church is very ruinous, a and in much decay ; 
that the floore, or loft for the bells, there will require new laying ; the bells 
themselves new casting, frames, and wheeles; that the vestrye house belong- 
ing to your said parish, wants necessary repayracons; and that your church- 
yard lyes very indecently and out of order, for want of sufficient fencing and 
mainteyning with walles, rayles, or pales, according to the lawes and canons 
in that case made and provided, besides severall other decayes in and about 
the said parish church, that require speedy amendment; the charge of all 
which, by the estimacon of the juditious, and such as are experienced in those 
affayres, will amount to the sume of 500/., or thereabouts, as was alleged: 
and allsoe that your said parish is noe wayes ‘able to rayse the said sume of 
money without a rate, or ceasment to be first made for the same (in regard 
you have not a sufficient stock perteyning to your saide church and parish, or 
other fitt meanes to compass or effect it): And thereupon, have humbly 
desired that, by our papers , a commission may be granted unto you for the 
making of a rate, or ceasment, for the speedy setting about and finishing of 
soe good and necessary a worke which, by longer neglect or delay, will prove 
farre more costly and chargeable : : All which, our said Chancellor duly consi- 
dering, hath decreed the same accordingly: Wee, therefore, the bishop afore- 
said, well weighing the premises and reasonableness of the said petition, to- 
geather with the fitnesse and convenience of the present season for putting the 
same in execution, have and doe by these presents, by our authority, ordinary 
and episcopal, give and graunt unto you, or any seaven or more of you (whereof 
the churchwardens, or one of them at the least, shall allways be of the num- 
ber) upon one or more days, as sha!'l seeme most convenient unto you, before 
the ffeast of St. Bartholomew next coming, to meete togeather in the vestry 
howse of your sayde parish, or some other convenient place, and then and 
there to rate, taxe, and assesse indifferently all and every such person aud 
persons of your said parish, as by lawe are to be rated and taxed towards the 
premises, according to the lawes of this land, or customes used in your said 
parish, soe as there may be a sufficient sume of money imposed, collected, 
and raysed for performance and finishing of the same, with all things neces- 
sary and appurtenant thereunto, And what you shall have done therein wee 
require you to sett downe in writinge under your hands, and to returne the 
“— togeather with this commission, and your rate, or ceasment, made 
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vy virtue thereof, or a true copie thereof, to us or our said Chancellor, or into 
our priaciaay registry before the ffeast of St. Michael the Archangel now 
next ensuing ; togeather with the names of all such who shall refuse, neglect, 
or not paye theyre severall rates imposed upon them as aforesaid, for and 
towards the premises; that soe we may understand how this our commission 
hath beene put in execution, and take such further order therein as shall be 
fitt and necessary in or about the same. In witness whereof, we have caused 
the seale of our Chancellor, which is used in this behalf, to be sett to these 
presents, dated the first day of August, 1662, and in the second yeare of our 
consecration, 


PLURALITIES BILL. 


Tue following Petition to both Houses of Parliament was adopted at the 
late Visitation of the Archdeacon of Exeter, and has been unanimously signed 
by the clergy of the archdeaconry :— 


TO THE HONOURABLE THE COMMONS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND IN 
PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED, 


The humble petition of the archdeacon of Exeter and the clergy of the arch- 
deaconry of Exeter, sheweth— 

That your petitioners view with much regret and alarm many of the pro- 
visions of a measure introduced into your honourable house, intituled, ‘ A Bill 
for restraining the holding of benefices in plurality, and for amending the laws 
relating to the residence of the clergy.’ It is with great pain that they feel 
themselves compelled to offer any objection to a bill so intituled: but having 
seen that besides the professed objects stated in the preamble other ends are 
contemplated, and other alterations introduced, affecting the clergy, both resi- 
dent and non-resident, with a system of pains and penalties degrading to their 
character and destructive of their influence, they cannot silently acquiesce in 
such a measure. 

In the first place, your petitioners beg to call the attention of your honour- 
able house to the mention made in sec. 11 of the ecclesiastical commissioners, 
—whose perpetual existence as a corporation is therein recognised ; from which 
it appears also that new powers are to be given to a body which, from the 
mode of its appointment and the preponderance in it of lay members, is an 
unconstitutional innovation, utterly at variance with the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment of the church of England. 

“Secondly, they object most strongly to the provisions of sec. 42, which 
enforce the regular performance of divine service on Sundays by pecuniary 
penalties. This they consider to be uncalled for in the present state of the 
charch ; in proof of which, they would appeal to the general discharge of their 
public and private ecclesiastical duties by its ministers. They conceive that 
the introduction of a system of fines would infallibly create a most unjust and 
injurious impression,—that the clergy might be deterred by sordid fears from 
the neglect of duties which are now voluntarily fulfilled from the purer and 
higher motives of love to God and man, and a faithful regard to their Ordina- 
tion Vows. 

The same objections are strongly felt to attach to sec. 43, where, likewise, 
the requiring the counter-signature of the rural dean to their parochial returns 
is not only a new and vexatious obligation imposed apon the clergy, but con- 
veys an unworthy suspicion of their veracity. : 

Your petitioners desire, in the next place, to enter their decided protest 
against the provisions of sect. 64, which refer to cases of supposed inadequate 
performance of ecclesiastical duties. From the vague and unlimited power 
assigned therein to the bishop, and from the system of erecting the neighbour- 
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ing clergy into judges of the adequate discharge of daty by any one of their 
brethren, they consider that this clause would not only place them under a 
constant liability to frivolous charges from every secret accuser, but would also 
tend to establish a different standard of duty in different dioceses, and be uni- 
versally productive, among the clergy themselves, of mutual jealousy, sus- 
picion, and distrust. If there were any necessity for arming the bishops with 
fresh powers for the government of their clergy, such powers, in the judgment 
of your petitioners, would better be conveyed in the measure, long promised 
and anxiously expected, for the more speedy, cheap, and effectual punishment 
of flagrant offenders ;—whereby, without infringing the liberty of the subject, 
the church might rid herself of delinquent ministers. 

Your aac in conclusion, beg leave to express their sorrow at ob- 
serving the feeling apparently entertained by the framers of the bill, that the 
clergy are to be dealt with solely by coercive measures and pecuniary induce- 
ments. They think themselves warranted in declaring that their duties are 
for the most part voluntarily performed from religious principle, and without 
reference to the unworthy considerations of the mere value of their benefices 
or the amount of the population. 

Your petitioners, therefore, being fully persuaded that the willing and con- 
scientious discharge of their ministerial duties, and the ready performance of 
more than the law requires of them, especially endear them to their respective 
fHocks, humbly pray that no measure may pass your honourable house which 
by such compulsory provisions shall cause their services to be less appreciated 
by their people, and less satisfactory to themselves. 


a =_ ~-+ 


KING'S COLLEGE, CANADA, 
( From the Report of the Committee of the Legislative Assembly. ) 


Ir appears that both in England and Scotland, the colleges and universities 
are founded upon exclusive religious principles, and that they are not so open, 
or, in modern phrase, so liberal, as King’s ‘college, against which so great a 
clamour has been raised, and yet they have been eminently useful, and have 
nobly remunerated the public for the peculiar privileges which they enjoy. 
But this system of exclusion, if it can be so called, has never prevailed to a 
greater degree in Great Britain than in the United States of America. Un- 
happily for the cause of religious truth, Harvard University, the best endowed 
literary institution in that country, is wholly unitarian. It was founded in 
1638, by Mr. John Harvard, minister of Charleston. It is governed by a board 
composed of the governor, lieutenant governor, the council, the senate, the 
president, and the congregational ministers of Boston, Charleston, Cambridge, 
Watertown, Roxburg, and Dorchester. The president, five fellows, and trea- 
surer, constitute the corporation, and by them the immediate government is 
exercised. Yet to this college the children of all denominations are sent. It 
is in possession of fands to the amount of more than half a million of crowns, 
principally the accumulated donations of individuals, and enjoys moreover a 
large annual stipend from the treasury of the state. It has a library of thirty 
thousand volumes, and extensive apparatus for illustrating science, and twenty 
professors, aided by a number of tutors, to carry on the business of instruction. 
With means so ample, and at unity in its religious belief, and without an 
pledge against its propagation, it must operate a material change in the reli- 
gious views of the community, and particularly so, as its professors occupy 
the first rank among the learned in America. re 
Such is the present state, resources, and influence of Harvard University ; 
and has it excited any uneasiness or heart-burning in the community? Has 
it heen made the beacon of faction? Has it been slandered and calumniated 
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by other denominations? Have the episcopalians, the baptists, methodists, 
and presbyterians, cried out against it?) Or has the house of representatives 
been petitioned to change its constitution, and make its government open to all 
parties ?-——Or have the professors been called upon not to inculcate their own 
opinions ?—-Far from it, the legislature would never have entertained such a 
petition ; they are too well aware of the sacred right of property and of con- 
science, to attempt to expunge them at the request of malice and envy; on the 
contrary, they are proud of their splendid university, and have actually 
cherished it, and munificently supplied its necessities. 

The second place among American universities is occupied by Yale college, 
which is exclusively directed by congregationalists ; yet we have never heard 
that the legislature of Connecticut has taken offence at this exclusion, or in 
any degree interfered, except to confer honours and emoluments on the insti- 
tution. And so far have episcopalians been from railing against it, that to 
their munificence it is greatly indebted for its prosperity. Dr. Berkley, the 
famous bishop of Cloyne, conferred upon it a magnificent donation of books, 
and a landed estate in Rhode island: and Mr. Dummer, another episcopalian, 
agent for the state, then a colony, was likewise a liberal contributor to its 
resources. 

So far have the legislatures of the United States been from interfering with 
these institutions, or meddling with their principles, that they have only no- 
ticed them to grant them favours. 

In Nova Scotia, the college which is established at Windsor is much more 
exclusive than King’s college, ‘ for it was established,” says the learned and 
amiable bishop of the diocese, in his eloquent address to the British public, in 
1825, ‘‘to preserve the doctrines, liturgy, and discipline of the church of 
England in their unabated purity. It seemed necessary that the means of a 
right religious education should be provided for those who were to teach, and 
those who were to be taught, the holy principles of our church, that so they 
might live and die in the faith and hope of their forefathers.”’ For this pur- 
pose the university of Windsor was established, and called King’s college, as 
a testimony of gratitude to the kindness and piety of his late Majesty King 


. 


George the Third, under whose sanction, and by whose charter, it was princi- 
pally formed. 


As the college charter recently received with much gratitude in New Bruns- 
wick, and now in full operation, is an exact transcript of that of King’s col- 
lege, your committee need not dwell on its various provisions. 


CHURCH MATTERS 


——— 


CHURCH RATES. 


EverY one is aware that all the reformers and ministerialists have 
been talking much of a pamphlet, called, A few Historical Remarks on 
the supposed Antiquity of Church Rates, that it was published by the 
Reform Association, quoted as undoubted authority, and pronounced 
to have settled for ever the question of church rates. And no doubt 
it makes great show of all sorts of learning, Anglo-Saxon, Latin, 
historical, ecclesiastical. Like Hamlet’s actors, the writer is the best 
writer in the world for history, grammar, law, and, in good truth, for 
comedy,—for more truly comic al law, grammar, and history, never has 
been seen. But still, for the law of writ, he is the only man, accord- 
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ing to Lord John Russell and the Reform Association. And when a 
gentleman flourishes away with Anglo-Saxon, and Latin, and law, and 
history, it is not very strange that he should be listened to with rever- 
ence in these days. Men have no time nor taste for reading, and 
any one who will assert boldly, that he knows all about the matter, 
and will look into half a dozen books, will beat the world now -a-days. 

But unfortunately for these world-beaters, there are about two or 
three people who do read, and have an awkward habit of closely fol- 
lowing and examining bold assertions. 

Mr. Hale has shewn long ago that he is one of this class, and if 
learning, accuracy, patient and close investigation, as well as high 
principle, can give a man claim to respect, no one has that claim in a 
higher degree than Mr, Hale. He has taken the liberty of examining 
this great Anglo-Saxon hero very closely, and the results of his 
examination are such as every one ought to know and to study, if they 
wish to know, first, what is the druth as to church rates; and newt, the 
peculiar safety of trusting to the Reform Association, ‘their authori- 
ties, and their pamphileteers. 

A few specimens of their great heros knowledge of law and of 
Latin shall be given, in order to prove the points, briefly. First of all, 
he actually says that the statutes of Mortmain were enacted because 
the clergy never did, and never could, make the most of their lands ! 
Now this is not only actually asserted by him,—which is nothing very 
wonderful, for persons affecting great authority often make great 
blunders,—but it is retailed and published by the learned Reform As- 
sociation, and puffed and admired by the reformers and ministerialists ! 

So much for this gentleman’s profound knowledge of law. 

Now for his Latin. He actually translates onera ecclesia, one of 
the commonest phrases in ecclesiastical and law Latin of an early date, 
aud signifying the various charges laid upon a particular church,—2 e., 
on its incumbent,—by ‘ the charge of the church,’ —. e., of repairing it! 
After this very happy specimen of his knowledge of middle-age 
Latin, it is not wonderful to find him making such a gross blunder as 
translating “secundum competentes eis pensiones, ' by, “ according to 
their competent incomes ;” marvellous as such a translation would be in 
any one else who had got beyond Corderius. Out of four words, he has 
mistranslated two wholly, and made a fearful grammatical blunder in 
the third. He has no notion that competens ever signifies any thing 
but competent, or that pensio has a definite meaning in Latin of this 
period. Still less does he seem to know that * competentes eis” could 
not possibly be “ their competent incomes,” and that if such a mean- 
ing were intended, and if competentes did mean competent, another 
case must have been used. 

Such, then, are reform law and reform Latin. As to the his- 
tory department, Mr Hale has shewn that this learned gentleman is 
about as well skilled in this as in the others. If he had read Gregory's 
letter to Augustine, he would have known (always supposing that he 
could construe it) that, so far from Gregory's substituting the tripartite 
for the quadrupartite division, as the gentleman asserts, in Eng- 
land, he says. totidem verbis, that there shall be no division, but that 
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all shall be kept in common. Mr. Hale shewed ail this before ; so that 
the reform advocate might have learned what Gregory’s letter meant 
from a pamphiot written as lately as 1832. 

Mr. Hale then shews that of the two sets of canons which this 
learned gentleman brought forward as the law of the land, one which 
he expressly ascribes to Archbishop AElfric, if written by /Elfric at all, 
so far from being a set of canons promulgated by him as archbishop, 
was a mere collection drawn up more than twenty years before he was 
archbishop, for the use of some bishop; and that Archbishop 
Egbert’s canons never could have been made by him, as most of them 
were not made till long after he was dead, and that none of them are 
English canons, (most of them, indeed, being French.) So that they 
could never give authority for English law. And _ besides all this, 
neither AElfrie nor Egbert were ever metropolitans of England, but 
archbishops of York, so that their laws could only have extended over 
part of England, had they made any such laws. 

Mr. Hale then proceeds to shew that, (1) Even if /Ethelred’s law 
were genuine, it could only shew that for twenty years the clergy were 
compelled by him to repair, for in twenty years afterwards Canute’s 
law lays the charge on the pe ople ; and, (2) that there is strong reason 
for thinking /Ethelred’s law spurious. 

Let us ask, in conclusion, how it is that the reformers are so ex- 
ceedingly anxious to go back to Saxon antiquity? Is it not title 
enough, that a body, or an individual, has had a right for five or six 
centuries’ If this does not make them safe in its possession, what 
ean? Is this to be overthrown by a sort of—not even half-proofs, 
but hundredth part of insinuations, (resting on bad laws, bad Latin, 
and worse history,—laws ascribed to men which were not written till 
they were dead, &c. &c.) that there was a different condition of things 
before these five or six centuries? But suppose the proofs to be full 
and complete, are we then to adopt it as a principle that, because one 
course was adopted 600 years ago, and another has been adopted ever 
since, we are to go back at once to the old practice, on proof of its 
existence being given? Are we really to understand the Attorney- 
General to lay it down as law, that when a right exists by prescrip- 
tion only, or custom only, it cannot, if resisted, be enforced, though 
exercised for five or six centuries ¢ 

It may be right to add, that a young gentleman, named Jelinger 
Symons, having all possible desire of effecting such mischief as his 
powers may e ‘nable him, but yet not very dangerous, has thought proper, 
in undoubting reliance on the Reform Association, to put forth a small 
pamphlet, coarser and worse in tone, but the same in spirit as theirs, 
and quite dependent on it for facts. Mr. Hale having sunk the 
sloop, the cock-boat will sink with it. But it may be well to mention 
the remarkable coincidences of taste and knowledge in chureh 
reformers. This young gentleman produces a passage from Lynd- 
wood, as he says, w hich states that the jus commune makes the clergy 
repair the churches; and this he construes by “the common law.” 
Now it is well known that, in the Latin of that age, “jus commune” 
was not what we mean by the common law of England, but the com- 
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mon law of that time—é.e., the canon law. Does Mr. Jelinger Symons 
know this or not ?* 

And does he know, moreover, that, instead of Lyndwood, who 
lived in the 15th century, the words in question were written by John 
de Acton, in the 13th? and that this very writer, in this very passage, 
says, that though this was the common law, yet by custom (custom in 
the 13th century!) the parishioners are compellable to repair the 
church? Did Mr. Jelinger Symons know, that in the very preveding 
note to this, Acton expressly mentions that England was o. of the 
countries where this custom existed? Did he know that ‘«con was 
speaking of the other parts of Europe generally, and yet there 
alluded to local customs already established ? 

But in point of fact one must say plainly that the unfairness of Mr. 
Symons is only equalled by his ignorance. In his quotation from the 
council of Enham, p. 27, he omits the Introduction, which shews that 
the money, the application of which to church repairs is directed by the 
canon, was money not arising from tithes, but from pecuntary fines 
imposed for penance. The canon begins thus :—If for amends to God, 
money amends arises, as the wise have appointed for punishment, 
then, &e. it is to go to cyric bote, &e. 

The attempt to translate cyric bote, church-wood, because the pri- 
vilege of house bote enabled persons to have so much wood for house 
bote, that is, house repair, is so absurd as to prove that his cause is 
hopeless, and that he thinks it worth while to hazard any folly since 
he has nothing to lose. His wonderful argument is this: Canute’s 
law says, that all people shall assist in church bote, The question is, 
what does bote mean? Mr. Symons finds that a law dictionary says, 
that in a particular case (house bote) it means eséorers, or an allowance 
of timber out of the lord’s wood for repairs of a house. So, then, be- 
cause wood is wanted for repair of a house, and custom allowed the 
tenant te cut wood for the purpose, therefore bote must mean wood 
everywhere. Let the reader cast his eye over the following list from 
Spelman, and test Mr. Symons’ wisdom, by adding /ignum instead of 
restauratio in each ease. 











Bare GOtW  cccscscccese ... Burgi restauratio 
Tt DONE = ascctcneccccses Pontis ~— 

Feoh bote ....... seecnde . Nummi —— 

PEON Bete « covscgscccsceee Hominis oceisi 
Mog bote — ......2..+e4.., Consanguinel —— 
ee . Cognati —— 
Frithes bote .....0.ssccces Pacis 

BEOUG BCOR oc ccccccicesece Domus reparatio 
Plough bote ......... soeeee Aratri 

Pier Bote —scccccsccvscese Ignis —— 


But enough of Mr. Symons, whose work comes from a shop truly 
adapted for the issue of such performances,—Mr. Effingham Wilson's. 
In conclusion, it should be noticed, that Dr. Nicholl, the Rev. 
William Goode, and Mr. Ralph Barnes, have published most able and 
valuable pamphlets on tHis subject, in which the attorney-general’s 
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* See Dr. Nicholl and Mr. Goode’s pamphlet. 
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opinion is fully taken to pieces. It will be a matter of great regret, 
if, while they are in hand, and their authors accessible, some one does 
not draw up a brief, clear, and well-digested statement of the facts, 
laws, and antiquities of the case. Such a paper should find a ready 
insertion in this Journal. 


UNIVERSITIES. 


Tue subject of a commission of inquiry into the universities has been 
again agitated in parliament, but nothing very well worth noticing 
was said against them. Mr. Pryme, the member who mooted the 
question in the House of Commons, withdrew it on Mr. Spring Rice 

saying that the crown had power to interfere. Mr. Pryme said a 
great deal, which one unluckily forgot in two minutes after reading 
it, and which is not worth the trouble of looking for to comment on. 
But there are some facts which it is well to record, that they may be 
readily appealed to hereafter. It was shewn in the last number, that at 
St. John’s, Cambridge, the accusation of Lord Radnor, as to the poor 

not having scholarships as they ought, was founded in his total careless- 
ness and ignorance of the statutes on which he was commenting, and 

which were printed in a parliamentary record only a few years ago. 
Now to turn to Trinity. The thing may be settled there by one 
short consideration. The statute there says, that no one shall be a 
scholar who has, or is heir to, more than 10/. per annum, which is 
always meant, in old statutes, (and is so allowed,) to be teken of 
landed property. Now, at that time, the sole revenue in money, which 
was assigned by the same statutes to the highest class of fellows, the 
doctors in divinity, was 52. per annum. See, then, the justice and 
wisdom of Lord Radnor. The statutes to which he refers allow a 
scholar to have, as private fortune, twice as much annual income as 
they give a doctor of divinity ; and yet Lord Radnor says, that only 

the ve ry beggars were inte nded to be scholars ! 

To go on to another class of facts. In avery large number of cases, 
these same statutes impose penalties and fines for violation of par- 
ticular statutes, and expressly say, that if any one shall—not actually 
submit to the penalty, or pay the fine, but shall—not refuse to do so, if 
called on, (solvere non recusaverit, ) he i is not to be accounted perjured. 
And they give the college authorities power to settle the penalties 
and fines in many, if not all, the cases where they do not do so. 

Now what are we to say of persons who, with all this printed 
within these ten years, and put before their eyes, come forward with 
charges of perjury against persons, to say the least, of as high cha- 
racter as themselves. 

Again, to go to another class of facts. These reformers ac- 
cuse the universities, of unwillingness to do anything to amend 
what is wrong. Now to take one or two instances. By statute, 
sixteen fellows at Trinity could become college preachers, and then 
hold preferment «with their fellowships. Twice they have applied to 
the crown on this point. Forty or fifty years ago, they reduced the 

permission, to livings within twenty miles of Cambridge, and now, 
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quite rece ntly, they y have dis sposse ssed themselves of the right alto- 
gether,—of their own free motion, for the good of the college and 
the public. They have the pleasure of paying nearly 300/. in fees 
to the proper government office, for the permission thus to correct 
their own errors; and it has never been said, that this reforming 
government offered to promote reform by giving up the fees, though 
probably now, by late arrangements, the clerks have a certain salary, 
and fees go to the chie fs, 

Nay, it has been currently reported, whether truly or not, that on 
this last occasion, the college wished to make three or four other im- 
provements in its statutes, and requested leave to introduce thei into 
the same king’s letter, and that they were told—*« By all means; but 
you will pay your 300/ for each.” 

Again, St. John’s college applied, on the accession of George IV., 
for a king’s letter to open the fellowships of royal foundation to per- 
sons of all counties. So did Jesus college. So did Clare hall. Are 
these things no manifestations of a wish to improve in points where 
change would do good ? 

However, it does not seem worth while to pursue this matter further ; 
for it would appear, from what was said in the House of Lords, that a 
large number of colleges has expressed so much readiness to effeet 
changes, that one hardly sees how Lord Radnor could desire more. 
They are, doubtless, ac ting from the best motives ; but whether their 
course is the best, remains to be seen. There is something rather sad- 
dening in the remeinbrance of the number of quarters whe ‘re it is no 
longer possible to advocate resistance to change, however injurious it 
may seem, for the simple reason, that they for whose sake, not entirely 
nor chiefly, but in the first instance, it would be resisted, have yielde d 
to the times, and either quietly submit to change, or ¢ all for it.+ 

There appears nothing, then, to add to this subje ct, for Mr. B, D. 
Walsh’s book is really not worth notice.  Tlis impulse to write scems 
to have been the fact, that he has not been appointed an assistant 
tutor at Trinity. He insinuates a charge of partiality, on part of the 
master, to persons of his own politics. Now, whether statute says, 
that the master shall offer every fellow in turn to be tutor, or whether 
reason says, that every one who is able and learned enough to 
gain a fe Howship must, of consequence, be likely to make a good 
teacher, are points which need not be discussed here. Any person 
who looks at Mr. Walsh’s performance, reviewed in the last number of 
this Magazine, will quite agree, that the master was perfectly right in 
not appointing a gentleman to instruc t youth, whose habits of thought, 
fe ‘eling, and spei aking, are such as that work indicates on the part of its 
author. 


* At Trinity college, Dublin, this is not required. 

+ It may not be wrong to mention a report which was current everywhere in 
London last year. The writer certainly cannot vouch for it, but neither would he 
mention it unless he had what he thought good grounds for believing it. It was, 
that the noble lord who brought forw: ard this business expressed his hope that even 
he should live to see the day whew clergy should be sent to the second table. Now, 
does he who wishes, by church reform, to bring down the clergy, wish, by his eol- 
legiate reforms, to exalt the universities? This report has been brought several 
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SOCTETY FOR PROMOTING THE EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
CURATES IN POPULOUS PLACES. 
PATRON-—-THE KING. 


As the society, called in the last number the Clergy Aid Society, 
has received some modifications, and is likely henceforth to be known 
under the name given at the head of this article, or as “ The Ad- 
ditional Curates’ Fund,” it seems desirable to print the new pro- 
spectus here. 


It is right to state, that although, of course, as yet the subscribers 
are not numerous, the society starts with above £3,000 per annum. 


Tue object of this society is to increase the means of pastoral instruction and 
superintendence at present possessed by the church; and, in order thereto, 
to provide a fund for contributing to the maintenance of additional clergymen 
in those parishes, within the several dioceses of England and Wales, where 
their services are most required, 

The rapid growth of the population in many of the great towns and manu- 
facturing districts of the kingdom, without any commensurate increase in the 
number of churches and clergymen, has been of late so frequently brought 
under the notice of the public, that it is needless to enlarge upon it. There 
are also many places, even in the agricultural districts, where, owing to the 
great extent of the parishes, and the poverty of the benefices, considerable 
numbers of persons are, of necessity, but imperfectly supplied with the advan- 
tages of pastoral visitation and teaching. 

If it be said, that it is the duty of the state, rather than of an association, 
to make provision for these wants, this is readily admitted; and itis confi- 
dently hoped that the day is approaching when that duty will be acknow- 
ledged and fulfilled. But in the meantime, the evil of such a state of spiritual 
destitution is so fearful, that an immediate effort must be made to lessen it ; 
and such an evidence of the public feeling as a liberal subscription will afford 
cannot fail to hasten the period when the government will take the work into 
their own hands. The readiness with which in different parts of the country 
a call for contributions towards additional churches has been answered, justi- 
fies a hope that a society for promoting the employment of additional clergy- 
men will not appeal in vain to any member of the church who possesses the 
means of extending its usefulness. Upon all, therefore, according to the 
ability which God has given them, is the call made; but the laity, more es- 
pecially, are invited to come forward, and to imitate the piety and the wisdom 
of their forefathers, to whom the country owes the foundation and endowment 
of so many of its churches. It is by contributing to the attainment of such 
objects that they may best fulfil the sacred duty of ministering to others the 
most precious of those gifts which they have themselves received. 

Contributions are earnestly invited towards the formation of an adequate 
fund, to be administered by this society, under the following 


RULES AND REGULATIONS, 


I, That the Archbishops of Canterbury and York be joint-presidents of the 
society. 

















times to the writer's mind in reading the examinations before the Poor Law Com- 
mittee, where men of rank, station, and fortune, (of principles, too, from which one 
would have hoped better things,) trampled on the clerical and medical witnesses 
who differed from them, with a tone of insolence which shews that it is not at least 
intended that education or intellect shall gain one step up the ladder of birth and 
rank, or that it is intended that clergymen and medical men are to be of a lower 
race in future. But in cither case, is a people's House of Commons the place to 
exhibit these feelings ? 
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ll. That the bishops of the two provinces, together with an equal number 
of noblemen and gentlemen, be vice-presidents. 

_U1, That the business of the society be conducted by a committee, con- 
sisting of the presideuts, the bishops, the treasurer, and twenty-four other 
members, to be named by the presidents, one half being clergymen, 

IV. That the committee be empowered to make annual grants of money, 
towards the maintenance of additional clergymen in those parishes and dis- 
tricts which are most in need of such assistance; strict regard being in all 
cases had to the spiritual wants of the parish or district, the rights of the in- 
cumbent, and the authority of the bishop of the diocese. 

V. That no such grant be made, except upon application from the incumbent 
of the parish or district, for aid towards the payment of a curate, to be nomi- 
nated by him to the bishop for his approval and licence. 

VI. That the society undertake to receive any sums of money subscribed for 
the specific purpose of supplying the spiritual wants of a particular parish or 
district, as well as contributions for its general purposes. 

VII. That, if the state of the society's funds should at any time appear to 
justify such a measure, the committee may also grant sums, not exceeding a 
certain amount, in aid of endowments offered by patrons, or given gratuitously 
by persons not being patrons; but that no such grant be made without the 
recommendation of the bishop of the diocese. 

N.B.—The nature of the object which the society is intended to effect, 
makes it very desirable that as large an amount as possible of annual 
subscriptions should be obtained. 

Until a committee be duly appointed, Str R. H. Inetis, Barr., M.P., 
Josuvua Watson, Esq., and Bensamin Harrison, Esq., will act provisionally 
as trustees for the receipt of donations and subscriptions, which may be paid 
to their account at the following Bankers :— Messrs. Bosanquet and Co., Lom- 
bard-street; Coutts and Co., Strand; Drummond, Charing-cross; Sir R. C, 
Glyn and Co., Lombard-street; Goslings and Sharpe, Fleet-street; Ilam- 
mersley and Co., Pall-Mall; Hoare, Fleet-street; Smith, Payne, and Co., 
Lombard-street ; Sir C. Scott and Co., 1, Cavendish-square ; Stevenson and 
Salt, Lombard-street ; ‘wining, Strand; Weston and Co., Wellington-street, 
Southwark ; Williams, Deacon and Co., Birchin Lane. 

The Rev, W. J. Rodber will act provisionally as secretary; and all com- 
munications may be addressed, till further notice, to “ The Additional Curates 
Fund,” No. 4, St, Martin’s Place, London. 

N.B. Annual subscriptions are considered to be due at Easter in each year. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


As this review affects to be Whig, and not Radical, and wishes to be 
considered as demi-official, it is at least worth while occasionally to see 
what turns it takes as to politics and religion. It ¢urns very often, 
just indeed as the wind blows. Two years ago, it was violently anti- 
peerage, when Mr. O'Connell was setting out on his tour ; and then 
it turned quite conservative when his tour failed. Now it is all 
for pure democracy, and as America is allowed on all hands to be 
no fair instance as being a new country, the Edinburgh Review is 
quite delighted at finding out, in the year 1837, that Norway, 
an old country, is also a pure democracy, where everything goes 
on in perfection — all aré virtuous, honourable, free, wise, calm, 
without party violence, and set us the most delightful example, In 
short, we have nothing to do but first to cashier the king and the 
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lords, and we shall be quite happy. Only two things trouble the re- 
viewer. The people are not quite so learned as they should be, for, 
first of all, education is dear, and the Norwegians do not care for the 
march of intellect one farthing. Then it is such a sad thing that there 
is no religious dissent! However much this (the lack of dissent) may 
add to the domestic happiness among a people, it must detract from 
their intelligence, acuteness, and value for religion! A land of con- 
formity is one of apathy or superstition! So that these pure demo- 
crats are very happy, but ignorant, stupid, and careless about re ligion, 
or superstitious. When altered in all these things, is the reviewer 
sure that they will quite certainly remain pure democrats, as he 
thinks they are now, not troubling himself, as great reasoners seldom 
do, with any troublesome facts “alleged by history ? What, too, 
does he think of the learning of his party and his own, when they 
never heard of these pure republicans till the year 18377 So far off, 
too, as Norway ? 

So much for Edinburgh Review politics. As to its religion, the 
following passage is highly amusing. The reviewer far prefers 
Mahometanism, which maintains itself by the sword, but pays no 
priests, to any religion which does not persecute but does pay ! 


‘* In Caire each mosque is presided over by a nazir or warden, who is the trustee 
of the funds bequeathed for its support, and appoints the ministers of religion, as well 
as the inferior servants. Two imams are usually employed to officiate in each of the 
larger mosques; one of them preaclies and prays before the congregation, while the 
other recites, at the stated times, the five daily prayers. There are ueither tithes nor 
chureh rates, nor indeed any analogous impost in Egypt, or in other Mahommedan 
countries, The imams, those persons who perform the lower offices, are all paid 
from the funds of the mosque, and not by contributions exacted from the people.” 


Nor is this all—then follows a long extract, stating, that the imams 
are generally very poor tradesmen, that they are appointed by the 
wande ns, and ean be diseh: arged by ‘the ‘m at pleasure. The : salary of 
a khatub (or preacher) is 2 14 per month, that of an ordinary imam, 
a shilling. On being discharge d, they return to their former trades, 


and Wii. no more chance of bei Ing again employed in the service of 


the mosque than other persons. 


‘** This is no doubt a very shocking state of matters, and must appear strange to 
those who have been accustomed to consider the maintenance of any religion as 
essentially dependent upon the existence of an establishment, and a regularly trained 
priesthood, Islamism, however, supports itself without possessing either of these ac- 
cessories, in the sense in which they are understood in Europe. It is a religion that 
entwines itself with the habits of daily life, which it has mainly contributed to form ; 
and being ever present to the mind, and continually affecting the actions and conduct 
of its votaries, it acquires a hold on their natures, sufficient to maintain itself, even 
with the poor means provided for the celebration of its worship. And this tenacity 
appears to be strengthened by its intolerant character; which by enge ‘ndering fana- 
ticism keeps alive the zeal of the faithful, and fosters their pride, whilst it inculeates 
as a duty, that perseecuting spirit, which other and more benign creeds are intended 
to repress. In short, Islamism is the only religion that ever gained a footing in 


the world which hes formally and explicitly enjoined persceution. To this it was 
mainly indebted for its original propagation ; and to the same prine eseigh maedifies by 
tume and other causes, it in a great measure owes the ascendancy whiel still inain- 
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CHURCH MATTBRS, OF 


IRELAND. 
(1.) The Church Home Mission. 
There has been an angry controversy in the Dublin Record, in 
° _ . 
consequence of that paper 
joining with the Socinians. A Mr. Charles Meares, a disseuter, thus 


writes (in the Dublin Record of May 15) of the Chureh Home 
Mission :— 


“I sincerely regard the Church Home Mission, for I verily believe that mission 
to be composed of truly pious, evangelical men, who, as evangelists, have been and are 
doing infinite good in this land; and most heartily do I bid them God speed. But 
yet they are iallible men; and, as a proof of it, in their starting, they declared their 
purpose mainly to be, to put down dissent in Ireland. Now, I believe, they see their 
mistake ; but did dissenters take offence or complain of the avowal so made? No; for, 
on the contrary, independents at least (and of them | can speak with certainty) said 
that great good must follow a faithfully preached gospel, no matter by whom that 
gospel might be so proclaimed ; and I willingly bear my testimony to the fact, that 
great good has been done. But has it hindered or retarded dissent ? 


Not in the 
smallest.” 


(2.) Lrish Preachers. 


In the last Number it was mentioned that a writer in the same 
paper described the avidity with which Irish clergy are sent for to 
England to livings and curacies, and the improvement which they are 
able and likely to effect in English evangelical preaching. The fol- 
lowing hand-bill, circulated at Oundle, in Northamptonshire, gives 
some notion of the style adopted. It is printed on that account only, 
without any intention of commending attacks on the parish ministers’ 
scrmons, however wrong or foolish they may be. Silly, wrong- 
headed sermons must be borne in patience, like other evils which are, 
in human affairs, unavoidable in good systems. 


** A PLAIN ADDRESS TO THE CHURCHMEN OF OUNDLE 
UNCALLED-FOR SERMON, 


s—- OCCASIONED BY A MOST 


“Oundle, Mareh 22, 1837, 

“ Broruer Cuurcumen,—lI can easily fancy you were, with myself, astounded at 
the peroration, or concluding part of our minister’s discourse on Sunday last, when 
he interdicted, as it were, the use of ‘The Companion to the Altar;' and also 
‘ Bishop Wilson’s Guide, or Week's Preparation ;' denouncing the one as false, the 
other as useless: in both which conclusions J] beg, not only most humbly to differ 
from him, but also to entertain some misgivings, both as to the depth, as well as to the 
solidity, of his acquirements in divinity. The books which he so unceremoniously 
condemned are of considerable antiquity and great piety, and were compiled from the 
works of men who were (what, be assured, the objector never will be) giants in their 
knowledge of the Christian religion. ‘These lttle books have been approved of by 
the most learned divines of succeeding ages, and they have respectively enjoyed a 
place in the catalogue of the Socicty for Promoting Christian Knowledge; and it is 
more than probable that, until Sunday last, they have never been designated either 


false or useless by any fanatic belonging to the Protestant church All the quotations 


made by the Reverend Objector to prove his hypothesis were erroneous in the ex- 
treme, and betrayed a mind more calculated to cavil at, than capable to mend, an 
error, had one existed. 
“'The first objection was made to the following, which he read from the Companion 
to the Altar, which says, * Another end, or design, of this Strict preparation is, that 
we may be accepted of by God as worthy communicants.” ‘This he declared to be 
false, and that no one can be werthy to reecive the sacrament. Now, neighbours, if 
this be the case, what becomes of the sacramental service itself 7—in the second exhor- 
tation of which we find these words: ‘which (that is, the sacrament) being so 


accusing the congregationalists, &e. of 
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divine and comfortable a thing to them who receive it worthily, and so dangerous to 
them that will presume to receive it unworthily ;° and again, in the third exhortation ; 
‘So is the danger great, if we receive the same unworthily.’ It is very odd that 
falsehoods like these should have escaped the notice of the compilers of our liturgy, 
and that it should have been reserved for this learned Theban of the eighteenth 
century to detect them. But if you will take the trouble to turn to Ephesians, 
chap. iv. ver. 1, Col. chap. i. ver. 10, Thess. chap. ii. ver. 12, you will find ample autho- 
rity for this fulse doctrine. ‘I beseech you,’ says the first, ‘that ye walk worthy 
of the vocation wherewith ye are called ;’ and the second, ‘That ye might walk 
worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing, being fruitful in every good work ;’ again, the 
third says, ‘ That ye would walk worthy of God, who hath called you to his kingdom 
and glory.’—The other two objections urged are really too silly to mention, although, 
from the manner and the place in which they were adduced, they are calculated to 
do an infinity of mischief, and are, in every sense of the word, worthy of reprobation. 

“ The excellency of the Golden Rules of Pythagoras needs no commendation ; and 
if, as the ‘ Companion to the Altar’ recommends, every one would, before he went 
to bed, run them over in his mind, and then, if he find he has done evil, to be 
troubled, and if good, to rejoice, I am inclined to think the world would assume a 
better character, and that we should all be much more worthy communicants than 
we are. 

** It appears to me, brother churchmen, that our minister considers that we are 
as uncultivated and as unenlightened as the barbarians of the north of Ireland, from 
whence he has so lately made his eseape, and talks to us in a style of familiarity 
which is by no means suited to those who have made a trifling progress in civiliza- 
tion ; and it was with extreme regret I heard it, in a Protestant church, delivered 
by the minister from the pulpit, that there was no occasion for preparation for the 
sacrament, and that the excellent little books in general use for that purpose were 
either false or useless. 

* Now I am one of those who have lived for more than half a century, and have 
been in the habit of approaching the Lord’s table in the temple of my forefathers ; 
kneeling in the places where they have often knelt, and using the books which they 
were wont to use; and, really, I shall require some better authority for deviating 
from their paths than that laid down by the i/luminaii of the present age. 

“Our reverend minister may be amiable and well-meaning—may be sincere in 
what he says, and what he does ;—I impugn it not: but, at the same time, I think 
his plans are marked with such want of judgment, that 1 would respectfully remind 
him that zeal without discretion is so nearly allied to faith without works, that it 
becomes no better than the sounding brass or the tinkling cymbal; and I beg to 
assure him (and I am not singular in my opinion) that, were a little of his misplaced 
fervour applied to a more etfective reading of the beautiful service of the church, he 
would be doing more for the glory of God, and the benefit of man, than by pouring 
out his anathemas on books which have obtained the highest sanction, or interfering 
with those the communicants themselves may think proper to adopt for their pre- 
vious meditations, 

** ] remain, with sincere regard, Aw Onv-Fasnionep CuurcuMan. 

*N.B.—Query. Does not the Reverend think that worthy means meritorious, 
instead of its real signification ?” 


Thus, it seems, that one merit of these Lrish preachers is, the repro- 
bating certain tracts approved of and circulated, as they know, by 
a large portion at least, of their English brethren. 


(3.) Popery. 
OPPOSITION TO THE PRIES!S.——-EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM THE COUNTY OF CORK. 
( From the “ Dublin Record.’’) 

After what has been passing near us, you will expect some report from Desart : 
and I knew you are taking interest in it. It is under very peculiar circumstances 
at present, which, I feel thankful to say, rather tend to the spread of scriptural in- 
stiuetion, and the filling of the schools with Roman catholics, than anything else.— 
The Roman-catholie parishiouers are now at open war with their priest—the curate, 
(the parish priest being passive in the parish.) Last Sunday was the seventh Sunday 
that they have refused him admittanee into the chapel, and no mass has been cele- 
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ete 


brated in the parish for that period. 


Time seems only to have made each party 
more determined. 


The Roman-catholic bishop, siding with the priest, insists upon 
his being retained, and threatens an interdict of seven years if they persist in disobe. 
dience. The people, on the other hand, seem as resolute and determined to resist 
till they can relieve themselves of their priest, whose heartless and even extraordinary 
exactions have roused them almost to a man against him, while many others are 
justly incensed against him on other accounts. Many of the most dreadful cases of 
his unfeeling oppression are reported which make one shudder. You may have some 
idea of his being in a minority in the parish when I tell you I heard that at the 
chapel, when he endeavoured to get in, with the assistance of the Bandon priest, the 
chief opposers offered, that if even three were found to lift up their hands for him, 
they would allow him in to celebrate mass; but there were not three found to do so. 
He has summoned several before the Ballynem petty sessions, I bear; but he will in 
all probability act as on a former occasion, and avoid appearing before his flock, who 
are determined to oppose and expose him. It certainly is a curious thing in the bis- 
tory of popery—something like throwing off the yoke and coming out from super- 
stition ; for many of those now foremost in opposition would, four or five years ago, 
have shrunk from his very look. It has had, at least, the effect of adding to the 
number of Roman-catholie children at various schools in the parish. 

May it please God to make this extraordinary state of things an instrument in His 
hands of bringing mary to a knowledge of the truth, 





ENORMOUS LIVINGS, 


One of the candid and charitable dissenters has been publishing in 
the Leeds Mercury, a list of seventy-six enormous livings, adding that 
a hundred more could be furnished. It is well, therefore, just to copy 
out from authentic records what will shew how the case is: 
There are only 18 above £2000 
32 above 1500 and under £2000 
134 above 1000 and under 1500 
323 above 7fQ0 and under 1000 
Thus in all there are 507 livings out of near 11,000 above 75072. 
a year! And in most of the enormous cases, the deductions for curates, 
&c. &c. are as enormous. 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Rochester, Bromley Palace.............++ ngseoratececescocs itecaccnenas April 30th. 
Bishop of London .......ceeeeeeee saneantns encgbessndcipubas adacanesoicese gesenepenscos May 2Ist. 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, St. Margaret's Church, Westminster... May 2lst. 
Bishop of Oxford, Cathedral Church, Oxford  ........seeeeees jsctethaddendbids May 2ist. 
Bishop of Lincoln, Buckden.............0+0+ nvuseesesscdodncacose santstniamane woes May Qist. 
DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Armstrong, William... s.a. St. John’s Camb. London 
A ont am Vadhs Oxford $ Rochester, by 1. d. from 
ubertin, Peter......... ua. Wac ham x fore ) Bp. of Peterborough 
8. d, 
Baki, Pe Wieisicces cocce.' RG , Coe Camb. aoe De oD er: d 
Barlow, E. W. ....0... M.A. Exeter Oxford London 
Bowel: Ws Dee. cosecocss . Meds! Bree Camb. Gloucester and Bristol 
Bremall, John ......... ma. Exeter Oxford Gloucester and Bristol 
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Name. 
Brown, H. H.....ccccace 
Bishop, W. Chatterley, 
Burrell, W. M. ........- 
Bultman, F. ( Literate) 
Butler, Daniel ......... 


Campion, J. W. C. ... 
Chamberlain, R. ...... 
Chatfers, T. 
Clarke, C. S....... honeys 


Claughton, P. C....... 
Cooper, H. 


Cox, W. L. 


CROWies, FA. sivsciccr. cece 


Darnell, Daniel ......... 
BONO, We cecvccccennetes 
Evans, Evan ........++ 


Everand, E. J. ..ccccvee 


Faussett, Godfrey ...... 
Gallwey, T. G. 


Granville, G. J. 


Gray, Joseph Henry ... 
Gray, C. E. 


Grice, William ......... 


Hamilton, James 
Harris, Thomas......... 


eet eee eeee 


Harison, John 


IIayes, Thomas ......... 
Hayne, John .........00 
Hedley, Thomas A, ... 
Hill, Herbert............ 
Hill, W. Henry 


Deoree. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


M A. 


B.A. 


B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


Hlolt, George W., ( Literate) 


Hudson, Thomas ...... 


Hughes, R. H. M..... 


Hunter, Alexander ... 


Jackson, Henry J....... 
Jackson, F. G 


seeeeeeee 


Jones, E. J. 


Jones, Wm. 


Ltfvoy, A, Cu .cccccscsecs 


Ludlow, J. Thomas ... 
Miles, Charles P. ...... 
Miller, George D....... 


Money, William......... 
BeoreGe Ts BB. itsticcces. 
Muckleston, R. ......... 


Ormsby, W. Arthur... 


Cc allege. 


University. 


Corpus Christi Oxford 


St. Jolin’s 
Trinity 
Lincoln 
Emmanuel 


St. Peter's 


Brasennose 


Magdalen Hall 


University 
Worcester 


Magdalen Hall 


Balliol 
Trinity 
Jesus 
Pembroke 
St. John’s 


Magdalen 
St. Jolin’s 


Downing 


Trinity 


Brasennose 


University 
St. John's 
Magdalen 
Magdalen 


St. John’s 
Trinity 
Trinity 
New 


Trinity 


St. John’s 


Jesus 


Trinity 


Catharine Hall 


Trinity 


Clare Hall 


St. John’s 


Christ Church 


Oriel 
Caius 


Wadham 


Corpus Christi 
Christ Church 


Worcester 


University 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Ox'ord 
Camb. 


Camb. 

Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Oxford 


Oxford 


Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Camb 


Oxford 
Camb. 


Camb. 


Dublin 
Oxford 


Oxford 


Oxford 
Oxford 


Camb. 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 


Camb. 
Oxford 


Camb. 


Camb. 
Oxford 


Camb. 


Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 


Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Oxford 
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Ordaining Bishop 

Lincoln 

London 

Gloucester and Bristol 

London 

London 

Rochester, by 1. d. from 
Bp. of Peterborough 

Lineoln 

Oxford 

London 

Oxford 

Gloucester and Bristol 
{ Lincoln, by |. d. from Bp. 
? = of Lichfield 
{ Rochester, by 1. d. from 
? = =Bp. of Peterborough 

London 

Oxford 

Oxford 
§ Glouces, & Bristol, by |. d. 
U— Bp. of Chichester 

Oxford 

Lincoln 


{ Lincoln, by lL. d. Bp. of 


7 Lichfield 
London 
Lincoln 


f Linegin, by I. dv Bp of 


Worcester 

London 

Oxford 

Glouces.& Bristol, by 1. d. 
} Bp. of Chichester 

Oxford 

Lincoln 

Gloucester and Bristol 

Oxford 

Gloucester and Bristol 
{ Rochester, by |. d. from 
? ~=Abp. of York 

London 

Rochester, by |. d. from 
Bp. of St. Asaph 
¢ Rochester, by |. d. from 
( Bp. of Worcester 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 
§ Rochester, by |. d. from 
t= Bp. of Peterborough 

Lincoln, by 1. d. from Bp. 
of Lichfield 

London 
{ Glouces.& Bristol, by |. d. 
Y= from Bp. of Lichfield 

London 
{ Rochester, by 1. d. from 
2 Bp. of Chichester 

Lincoln 

Oxford 

Oxford 
{ Lincoln, by L. d. from Bp. 
Vv of Norwich 
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Name. 


Powell, Henry, ( Literate ) 
Powys, Spencer 
ceval uveduide desccedie § 


Randolph, Edward J... 3... 


wlio 
Reid, Charles B. ...... B.A. 


Rew, Charles ..... aeciies ls 


Risley, J. H......seesee. 
Russell, 8. Ha .ccccccccce B. 


A. 
Scarth, Henry M. ...... B.A. 
Sedger, Thomas......... B.A. 
Sherard, George......... B.A. 
Slight, Henry S......... M.A. 
Smith, Edward ......... M.A- 
Southwell, George...... B.A. 
Swaine, James ......... B.A. 
Tunnard, John ......... B.A. 
Ward, JOMes oec.csccoses B.A. 
White, Thomas R...... B.A. 
Whitley, John .....4.. elk 
Williams, George ...... B.A. 
Windsor, Henry........ B.A. 
Winter, A.L. ..csdescive B.A. 
Wood, Joseph. ........+4. B.A. 
AMOR, de Pimceccchtaee ! Bhs 
Arrowsmith, A.......... B.A. 
Bagot, Hlerrey C....... M.A. 
Berkeley, G.C. ........ ) Ba 
Bloxsome, Wm. Henry». a. 
Bowles, Joseph ......... M.A. 
Bridges, E.H............ R.A. 
Bruxner, George E.... B.A. 
Burges, Frank ......... B.A 
a B.A. 
Churebvttl, J. ..ccoccetecs R.A. 
Coke, J. Henrvy........+ B.A. 
Collins, .J. Ferdinandi. np a. 
Colton, Wm. Charles. #.a. 
Crow, Edward ......... B.A. 
Curtois, Atwill ......... B.A. 
Davies, Edward W. L. na. 
Day, WM, ..c.ccccccccece B.A. 
De Grey, Hon. Fredk. at. a. 
Re he M.A. 
Dimock, James F....... B.A. 
Dowell, Thomas ...... B.A. 


Duberly, Charles ...... Bia. 


Dudding, H.N.......... “ 


Degree. 
Oswell, Henry L....... 0 Bea. 
Owen, Lewis W. ...... B.A. 
Palmer, C. A. cscscoees BLA. 
Price, Edward ......... M.A. 
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INTELLIGENCE, Tul 
College. University, Ordaining Bishop. 
Christ Church Oxford London 
Bolliol Oxford Oxford 
Christ Church Oxford Oxford 
Magdalen Hall Oxford London 
London 
“hetee! ‘ ( Rochester, by |. d. from 
Carets Camb. tL _ Bp. of Peterborough 
Christ Church Oxford Oxford 
St. John's Oxford Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. London 
New Oxford Oxford 
St. John's Oxford Oxford 
— { Lincoln, by Ll. d. from the 
Careet's ead. ? ~~ Bishop of Lichfield 
. . { Rochester, by |. d. from 
Queen's Camb. ? the Bishop of St. Asaph 
St. John's Camb. Lincoln 
Corpus Christi Oxford Oxford 
Wadham Oxford Lincoln 
Trinity Camb. Gloucester and Bristol 
Wadham Oxford London jem 
, : Rochester, by |. d. from 
Exeter Oxford the Bp. of Peterboro’ 
New Oxford Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. London 
a , § Rochester, by |. d from 
Queen's Camb. 2 the Abp. of York 
Fell. of King’s Camb. Lincoln 


Catherine Hall 


University 
Queen's 


PRIESTS. 


Magdalen Hall 
Magdalen Hall 
Christ Church 
Pembroke 
Wadham 
Magdalen L[iall 
Oriel 

Christ Church 
St. John’s 
Queen's 

W orcester 
Pembroke 
University 
Queen's 
Catherine Hall 
Lincoln 

Jesus 

Merton 


St. John's 
Corpus Christi 
St. John’s 


Orie!) 
Christ Church 
Exeter 


Camb. 


Oxford 
Oxford 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 

Oxford 


Oxford 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 

Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Ox ford 
Oxford 
Oxtord 


{ Rochester, by |. d. from 
? the Bp. of Peterboro’ 
London 
Lincoln 


Oxford 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Gloucester and Bristol 

Lincoln 

London 

London 

Oxford 

London 

Oxford 
\ Lincoln, by 1. d. from the 
? Bishop of Lichfield 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lineoln 

Lincoln 

Oxford 

Lincoln 

Lincoln, by |. d. from the 
2 Bishop of Norwich 

London 
{ Glouces.& Bristol, by 1. d. 
} trom Bp. of Peterboro’ 

Gloucester and Bristol 

Lincoln 

Oxford 


iy 
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Name. Degree. 

Dunlop, Charles.......... BA. 
Edge, Wim. J.....c.seee. 
Egerton, Wm, Henry. M.a. 
Fooks, ve ¥ eoccescsoce ee B.A. 
Forester, Hon.O.W.W. ma. 
Forster, John........00.. B.A; 
CE Bs Bits caccedcsnces ‘ ' Rid. 


Garnier, John.....ccccsoe MeAc 


Glaves, J. Cass ...scccce B.A 
Govett, Robert ......... M.A. 
Grey, Hon. F.R. ...... mea 
Guillemard, Henry P.) mwa 
Hladdon, T.C..... iene B-C.1 
Ilale, M. B eeeeeeee eeeeee . B. A. 
Heathcote, W.B. ...... S.C. L. 
Holme, Thomas......... B.A. 
Hoskins, Henry James M.A. 
Hurst, William........ o ‘Ba 
Ring, Bryan .........06. M.A 
Leete, Thomas T. ...... BA. 
Meade, John .....ccccese aA. 
Mills, John, Jun. ...... M.A. 
Miniken, Henry......... B.A 
Oe, a ee B.A, 
Nicolayson, John, ( Literate, ) 
Oliver, William ........ s ee 
Ourry, Pol. cccocccccece B.A 
Pagett, Thomas B....... B.A. 
Palmer, Henry ....... . BA 
Palmer, George T...... M.A 
Parker, Charles ......... B.A. 
Pendrill, John ......... B.A. 


Pemberton, Stanley ... B.A. 


Pigott, Wa. corsccccecces 8.C.L. 
Pinkerton, J.S. ....cc0ce M.A. 
Price, \vm. Henry B.A 
Proctor, George......... M.A 
Bas FOF Bo sec ccnscnees M.A 
Ne icici cs ccsennenee B.A 
Scott, Robert...... smee’ “Oa 
Seager, Charles ........ o BA 
Smyth, Christopher ... B.a 
Spranger, R.J. ...s.0ee M.A 
Stephens, Richard R...  s.c.1 
Strange, Win. A. .....- M.A 
Tillard, James A....... B.A 
Vine, Marshall, H..... = 
Watte: Wiiscdivisodsccese M.A 


Wickham, Frederick... 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


College. University. 
Pembroke Oxford 
Emmanuel Camb. 
Brasennose Oxford 
New Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
Corpus Christi Camb. 
St. Peter’s Camb. 
Merton Oxford 
Catherine Hall Camb. 
Worcester Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
Trinity Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
New College Oxford 
Queen's Oxford 
University Oxford 
Clare Hall Camb. 
Brasenunose Oxford 
Caius Camb. 
St. Peter's Camb. 
Pembroke Camb. 


St. John’s 
Balliol 


St. Peter's 
Trinity 
Trinity 
Christ's 
Brasennose 
Caius 

St. John’s 


Christ Church 


Fellow of New 


St. John’s 
Pembroke 
Christ's 
Magdalen 
Queen's 
Balliol 
Worcester 
Trinity 
Exeter 
New 
Pembroke 
St. Jolin’s 
University 
University 


New 


_—_ —--—-- 


Camb. 
Oxford 


Camb. 


Camb. 


Camb. 
Camb. 


Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 

Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 

Oxtord 
Oxtord 
Oxford 
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Ordaining B ishop. 


Glouces.& Bristol, by], d. 


§ 
( 


f 
r 


from Bp. of Chichester 

London 

Oxford 

Rochester 

Lincoln 

London 

Rochester 

Oxford 

Glouces.& Bristol, by 1. d. 
from Bp. of Peterboro’ 

Oxford 

Rochester, by 1. d. from 
the Bishop of Lincoln 

Oxford 

Rochester, by 1. d. from 
the Bp. of Peterboro’ 

Gloucester and Bristol 

Oxford 

Lincoln 

Oxford 

Lincoln 

Oxford 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 


{ Rochester, by 1. d. from 


i 


§ 
( 
) 
U 


t 


j 
Y 


the Abp. of York 
Gloucester and Bristol 
London 
London 
Glouces.& Bristol, by 1. d. 
from Bp. of Peterboro’ 
Glouces.& Bristol, by 1. d. 
from Bp. of Peterboro’ 
Gloucester and Bristol 
Oxford 
Glouces.& Bristol, by 1. d. ’ 
from Bp. of Chichester : 
London 
Rochester, by 1. d. from 
the Abp. of York 
London 
Lineoln 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Oxford 
Lineoln 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Rochester 
London 
Oxford 


An ordination will be holden by the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, on Sunday, the 80th 


of July, for such candidates for deacon’s orders as had passed the first examination of the 


§ 

é 
: 
t 

¥ 
s 
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late Bishop; and for such deacons as would have offered themselves to be ordained 
priests on Trinity Sunday, had the ordination then taken place. A general ordination 
will be holden on the Sunday before Christmas day. 

The Bishop of Lincoln's next ordination will be held at Buckden, on Sunday, the 
2 of September, Candidates must send their papers to his Lordship before the 13th 
of August. 


The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells will hold his next ordination on the 15th of 
October. 


RESIGNATIONS, 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Affieck, SirR., Bt. ‘Treswell R. Notts York D. & C. of York, 
Brown, John ....... Bottisham VY. Camb. Ely ‘Trinity Coll., Camb. 
Kilvert, F., the Evening Lectureship of Bathwick Chureh 
Landon, George... Branscombe V. Devon Exon D.& C.of Exeter. 
Shuldham, J....... Cowley P.C. Oxon Oxon Christ Church, Oxon 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Allen, George.........06.. Chaplain of the House of Correction at Brixton, Surrey. 

Brock, Mourant............ Evening Lecturer of Bathwick Church. 

Browne, ‘T. Clements .... Chaplain to the Earl of Carnwath. 

Bull, Nicholas, V. of Saffron Walden, Essex, Chaplain of the Union Workhouse of 
that place. 

Chaplin, G. Ayscough... One of the Domestic Chaplains to the Earl of Plymouth. 


Cnet G.-Pitimtieneds Head Master of the Grammar School, and Minister of St. 
Paul’s, Walsall. 

CiiBany, Rs. Ce... iccdasedices Clerk in Orders in the Collegiate Church, Manchester, 

Gurney, T. W. H. ..« Second Mathematical Mastership of Christ's Llospital, 
London, 

Harrison, T. ............... Senior C. of Hodnet. 

Osborne, W. Alexander.. Head Master of the Free Grammar School, Macclesfield. 

Pearson, John .....00. «+» Domestic Chaplain to Viscount Canterbury. 


Powell, —, C. of Ampthill, to the Chaplaincy of the Ampthill Union Workhouse. 

Ridding, Charles Henry, V. of Andover, Chaplain of the Union Poor House of that 
town. 

Robinson, Thomas, V. of Milford, Hants, Rural Dean of the Eastern Division of 
Fordingbridge Deanery, in the Diocese of Winchester. 

Williams, Hugh............ Domestic Chaplain to the Marquis of Downshire. 


PREFERMENTS. 
Nume. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron, 


Attwood, George . § Framlingham R.w.? sugik Norwich Pemb. Hall, Camb. 
Saxted C. 


—_ 


Bolton, Henry ... Chalford P.C. Glouces. Glouces. Trustees 
Brooks, J. W. ...... Grove R. Notts York G. H. Vernon, Esq. 
BrWGe, WF esvssees «ee the Incumbency of Wadsley Church, near Sheffield 
Buckler, William.. Ilehester R. Somerset B. & W. Bp. of Bath & Wells 
Chamberlain, Thos. Cowley P C. Oxon Oxon Christ Church, Oxon 
Commeline,J.,jun. Colesborne R. Glouces. Glouces. HH. Elwes, Esq. 
Crawley, J.L....... Arlingham V. , Glouces. Glouces. Miss E. Hodges 
Daniell, Henry T. Treswell R. Notts York D.& C. of York 
’ c Pee. of 

Etty, W.H.....000.- § Barnby on the Moor? yo, )D.& C. 6 Dean of York 

' ? V. w. Fangoss P.C. § dof York § 
Fitzgerald, A. O.,. Fledborough R. Notts York Earl Manvers 
Gibbons, G.B...... Launceston P.C, Cornwall Exon Bishop of Exeter 
Girdlestone, Chas, Alderley R. Chester Chester Sir J.T. Stanley 





Hi 
* 
Et 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Howell, John...... } — v. ~— Warwick L.& C. Lord Chancellor ; 
Hutton, J.C. ...... Chalford P.C. Glouces. Glouces. Trustees 
Maddock, Edw. K. ; mone Lindley t 
Mills, J. .....eese.e. Orton Waterville R. Hunts Lincoln Pemb. Hall, Camb, 
Moone, Bernard... Delamere R. Chester Chester The King 
mnt Redbeae. t Bottisham V. Camb. Ely Trinity Coll., Camb. 
Musgrave, Thomas Dean of Bristol 
Peppin, S.H. ...... Branscombe V. Devon Exon D. & C. of Exon 
Pole, Reginald C. Norton St. Philips V. Somerset B. & W. Bp. of Bath & Wells 
Poore, Philip ...... Foxeot P.C. Hants Winches. V. of Andover 
Stockdale, William Wilby R. Northam, Peterboro’W. Stockdale, Esq. 
Stoddart, J., D.D. New Brentford V. Middlesex London Dr. Walmsley 
Storer, John ...... Hawksworth V. Notts York J. Storer, M.D. 


> Jontc PCH 
Watson, William... } yeti Nag : Essex London Bishop of London 


a a les 
Wharton, G......... ji restwood New | Worcestershire 
Church 
Whately, Thomas. Chetwynd R, Salop L.& C. T. Borough, Esq. 


Wilson, — ....... Walton P.C. W. York York C. A. Fischer & anor. 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Armstrong, W. A, South Hykeham R. Lincoln Lineoln Lord Chancellor. 

Brocklebank, J..... Delamere, R. Chester Chester ‘The King. 

Chirol, J. L., One of His Majesty's Chaplains, and Minister of the French Protestant 
Conformist Church, called Le Quarré, London. 

Cooke, George, at Malvern, late R. of Sprotborough, York, 

Crossfield, Edward Mason, Great Sankey, 

Dixon, Joseph, Beighton Villa, Derbyshire. 

Farr, J., Warwick. 

Farwell, A. H., Diptford, Devon. 

Fawcett, Rowland, Frodsham, Cheshire. 

Foster, John, late Curate of St. Mary’s, Leicester. 


Garwood, Edm.... Hessle V. Ek. York York Lord Chancellor. 
Hardman, Edward, Albury, Surrey. 

Hardyman, W. ... Luffenham N. R. Rutland Peterboro’Eman. Coll., Camb. 
Hatt, Andrew ... Greensted R. Essex London Bp. of London in trust 


Hervey, Romaine, C. of Rauceby and Quarrington, 
Hewes, James, Wandborough, Notts. 
Hill, Richard D., C. of Baddiley. 
(St. Botolph P. C. Lincoln 
& Prebendary of Lincoln Cathedral 





Jepson, George eee Ashby Puerorum v:) sc See eg perme 
Glentham V. Lincoln Lineoln<, D. & C. of Lincoln. 
Lincolnat GowtsP?.C ( Prec. of Lincoln. 
& Normanby V. D. & C. of Lincoln. 


Lovell, Jolin, Cole Park, near Malmesbury. 

Lowe, John, Prebendary of York, and Domestic Chaplain to Earl Fitzwilliam. 

Trustees of Feltham 
School, on the no- 
mination of the Bp. 
of London. 


Miller, C. S. ....0. Matching V. Essex London 


Radcliffe, Chadkirk, Cheshire. 

Shapland, Joseph, the Lodge, ‘Tewkesbury. 

Stephenson, J. A.. Lympsham R. Somerset B. & W. 

Trenechard, W. A., M.A. of Trin. Coll., Oxon, on his passage home from Madeira. 
Ventris, J. U., C. of South Ferriby and Worlaby, Lincolnshire. 

Williams, W.......  ‘Trawsfynydd R, Merioneth Bangor Bp. of Bangor. 
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Saturday, April 29. 


Worcester College.—There will be an election 
of a scholar upon the foundation of Mrs. S. 
Eaton, on Thursday, the 8th of June. Candi- 
dates must deliver to the Vice-Provost, on or 
before the previous Saturday, certificates signed 
by the bishops of their respective dioceses, by 
the ministers of their parishes, and by two or 
more respectable inhabitants of the same, that 
‘* they are sons of clergymen of the church of 
England, and want assistance to support them 
at the University.” 

Trinity College.—Thursday the following 
degrees were conferred : 

Bachelors in Divinity—Rev. L. A. Sharp, 
fellow of St. John’s; Rev. G., Adams, fellow 
of St. John’s ; Rev. G. P. Belcher, Worcester. 

Masters of Arts—J. B. Alexander, Trinity ; 
C. G. Bethune, Trinity ; Rev. A. Stackhouse, 
Lincoln ; Rev. J. Boucher, Worcester; A. 
W. Black, Ch. Ch.; T. K. Kindon, Exeter. 

Bachelors of Arts—-H. Wood, St. Edmund 
Hall; J. A. Clarke, Trinity; E. T. Graves, 
Worcester; W. H. Ripley, University; H. 
G. Allen, Ch. Ch. ; L. Sanders, Ch. Ch. ; A. 
Hackman, Ch. Ch.; R. P. Humfrey, Lin- 
coln ; W. Hill, Magdalen Hall; C. D. Rees, 
Jesus; J. G. Clay, Jesus. 

On Thursday last, Mr. W. Hedley was 
elected an exhibitioner on the Michel founda- 
tion, at Queen’s college. 

AsuMoLeaN Society, Monday, April 24.— 
Seven large boxes of organic remains, collected 
in the flieastaye mountains, consisting of 
bones of various large terrestrial mammalia, 
such as elephant, mastodon, hippopotamus, 
&e., have been received from Lieut.-Col Stacy. 
Dr. Buckland has undertaken to examine them 
and give an account of them to the Society at a 
future meeting. 

The Secretary read a paper, by Mr. Duncan, 
which gave a history of the various kinds of 
fermented liquors which have been, and are 
drunk by man, entering at some length on 
the characters of the wines mentioned by 
classic authors. Dr. Daubeney gave a des- 
cription of the rocks of Adersberg, on the Bo- 
hemian frontier, one day’s journey from the 
Reisengebirge, or Giant Mountains of Silesia, 
a spot remarkable for the weathered condition 
of the sandstone of which it consists. The 
rock is the quadersandstein, which is considered 
to correspond with the green sand of this 
country, and is a continuation of the rock 


through which the Elbe flows, in that district ‘ 


of Saxony called the Saxon Switzerland. The 
whole body of the sandstone formation, for a 
space of net less than four miles by two, is di- 
vided into polyhedral masses, to a depth from 
the upper surface of little less than 100 feet. 
The causes are, evidently, running streams 
and the downward actions of rain, to which 


Dr. Buckland thought that the force of the 
wind ought to be added, A conversation en- 
sued on the subjects of both papers, in which 
Dr. Buckland and other members took part. 


The University of Jena have conferred the 
degree of Dr. in Philosophy on Mr. Bramsen, 
a gentleman well known and highly respected 
in Oxford, as one of the authorized instructors 
in the German language. 

May 6. 

In a Convocation holden yesterday, the fol- 
lowing Degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. W. B. Mackenzie, 
Magdalen Hall; Rev, J. W. Cole, Magdalen 
Hall; Rev. I. Spencer, St. Mary Hall; Rev, 
G. A. Chaplin, late Fellow of Magdalen Coll. ; 
Rev. W. J. Sawell, Magdalen College. 

Bachelors of Arts—Sir G, Baker, Bart., 
Ch. Ch., grand comp. ; A. Yeitch, Magdalen 
Hall; C. C. Domvile, Wadham; H. Holden, 
Scholar of Balliol ; E. H. M. Sladen, Balliol ; 
E. C. Shedden, St. Mary Hall; J. Williams, 
Trinity; C. J. Homfray, Oriel; G. W. Hunt- 
ingford, Fellow of New College; R. J. Bud- 
dicom, Brasennose; T. H. Haddan, Brasen- 
nose; H. W. Burrows, Fellow of St. John's. 

In the same Convocation, the following gen- 
tlemen, who had been nominated to the office 
of Public Examiners in the faculty of Medi- 
cine, were submitted to the House, and unani- 
mously approved :-—J. A. Ogle, D.M., Trinity; 
C. G. i Daubeny, DM, Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College. 

Yesterday, Mr. John Hanna was eleeted a 
Scholar of Corpus Christi, for the county of 
Lincoln. 

Westminster Evecrion.—On Wednesday 
last, the following gentlemen were elected from 
St. Peter's College, Westminster :— 

Students of Ch. Ch. To Cambridge. 


Francis Balston, Howard, 
Henry Smith, Harrison, 
William Francis Hotham, Tritton. 


Edmund Thomas Fielde, 


The following gentlemen were elected into 
St. Peter's College, Westminster : — Messrs. 
Greenlaw, Williams, Mayne, Glyn, Allen, 
Ogle, Preston, Cramer, Rawlinson, Lambard. 

May 20. 

In a congregation holden on Saturday last, 
the following degrees were conferred : 

Doctors in Medicine—W, E. Page, student 
of Ch. Ch. ; R. C. Alexander, Wadham. 

Masters of Arts—W. Thorold, Worcester, 

rand compounder ; R. Smith, Ch. Ch. ; W. 
fash Ch. Ch.; H. G. Wells, Trinity. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. Graham, New Inn 
Hall; D. C. rd, scholar of University ; 
J. W. Horsley, exhibitioner of University; A. 
W. Street, Magdalen Hall; J. Barney, Mag- 
dalen Hall; E. B. Smith, Michel exhibitioner 
of Queen's; T. D. Wintle, scholar of Pem- 











ip 


Hh 








broke ; L. H, Rudd, scholar of Pembroke ; G. 
Stott, scholar of Worcester ; J. Morton, Wor- 
cester; E. W. Robertson, Worcester; W. 
Winthrop, Worcester; W. R. S. Fitzgerald, 
Oriel; T. D. Ryder, Oriel; E. C. Wooll- 
combe, Oriel ; T. H. Sheppard, Oriel; J. R. 
Shortland, Oriel ; D. Roberts, scholar of Jesus ; 
R. Stunley, scholar of Brasennose ; W. Mil- 
man, Brasennose, P. R. Robin, Brasennose ; 
H. P. Foulkes, Balliol ; G. Robinson, Balliol ; 
F. Cooke, Balliol; H. Mills, Balliol; J. 
Cooper, scholar of Wadham; E. W. Tufnell, 
scholar of Wadham ; H. D. Skrine, Wadham ; 
A. R. Symonds, Wadham; H.  [fleitland, 
W. H. Stokes, Wadham; G. W. B. Wills, 
Wadham; C. Mitchell, Wadham. 


In a convocation holden on Wednesday last, 
the first day of Act Term, the Rev. J. B. 
Dyne, M.A., fellow of Wadham, R. Lowe, 
M.A., late fellow of Magdalen, and the Rev. 
H. Kynaston, M.A., Student of Christ Church, 
were nominated masters of the schools. 

In the same convocation, permission was 
granted to J. D»Harding, M.A., of Oriel, to 
commute the degree of Master of Arts for that 
of Bachelor in Civil Law. 

In a congregation holden the same day, the 
following degrees were conferred : 

Masters of Arts—Rev. B. B. Bockett, 
Magdalen Hall; Rev. K. Homfrey Magdalene 
hall; Rev. J. R. Mitford, Ch. Ch.; J. 
Inglis, Balliol; S. Horsley, Balliol; Rev. R. 
Govett, fellow of Worcester ; J. French, Wor- 
cester: Rev. E. H. Dewar, Exeter ; Rev. H. 
Barne, Exeter; Rev. A. Dene, Exeter ; Rev. 
R. H. Fortescue, Exeter; Rev. J. Garnier, 
fellow of Merton ; G. Renaud, scholar of Cor- 
pus Christi; J. Wilson, scholar of Corpus 
Christi ; T. Pelly, scholar of Corpus Christi ; 
H.S. Slight, scholar of Corpus Christi; M. 
Burrell, Corpus Christi; Rev. W, FP. Rad- 
clytie, Queen's ; N. Pocock, Michel scholar of 
Queen's; J. Phelps, Queen's; C. Bourne, 
Oriel; Rev. W. B. Holland, Wadham; T. 
T. Chaffers, Fellow of Brasennose; Rev. B. 
King, fellow of Brasennose; R. F. ‘Taylor, 
fellow of Brasennose; E. Ball, Brasennose ; 
W. Dyke, fellow of Jesus; Rev. B. Ress, 
Jesus. 

Bachelors of Aris—W. H. Woodhouse, Ch. 
Ch. grand comp. ; J. P. Fletcher, New, grand 
comp.; R. B. Jones, Wadham, grand comp. ; 
C. E. Strong, Wadham ; G, W. Chamberlain, 
Wadham; R. J. Shirreff, Wadham ; S.C. 
Malan, St. Edmund Hall; T. A. Clarke, Lin- 
cola; R. G. Lucas, University; S. E. Ba- 
thurst, Ch. Ch.; A. Cox, Ch. Ch.; T. F. 
Twemlow, Ch. Ch. ; W. E. Pole, student of 
Ch. Ch. ; E. D. Tinling, student of Ch. Ch. ; 
J. E. Bode, student of Ch. Ch.; J. R. Chater, 
Magdalen Hall; H. BP. Dunster, Magdalen ; 
E. Duke, Exeter; B. P. Clement, Exeter ; 
J. Dennis, St. Mary Hall; C. Whateley, St. 
Mary Hall; W. H. Stevens, Worcester; H. 
F. Gray, exhibitioner of C.C.C. ; J. Davis, 
Trinity ; W. Tattersall, Trinity - J. Mansfield, 
Trinity; T. B. Croome, Trinity ; J. Spar- 
ling, Oriel; J. D. Dixon, Brascnnose ; LE, 
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Sleap, Brasennose ; C. E. Gray, Brasennose ; 
R. Jones, Jesus. : 

On Thursday last, Mr. J. R. J. Coles, of 
University, was admitted to the degree of Ba- 
chelor of Arts. 

R. Muckleston, Scholar of Worcester Col- 
lege, has been elected Fellow of that Society 
on the foundation of the late Dr. S. Clarke ; 
and E. Oldfield, and H. A. Girard, have been 
elected Scholars of the same College. 


The Heads of houses and Proctors have 
appointed Wednesday, June 7, for the com- 
memoration or celebration of founders and 
benefactors, in the theatre, when the suc- 
cessful candidates for prizes will recite their 
several compositions. 


Congregations will be holden for the pur- 
pose of granting Graces and conferring De- 
grees, on the following days in the present 
term, viz, :— 

June, Thursday, 1 
—~— Thursday, 8 


—~- Thursday, 22 


A Congregation will be holden on Tuesday, 
July 4th, solely for the purpose of admitting 
Inceptors to their Regency. 

No person will, on any account, be admitted 
as a Candidate for the Degree of B.A., or 
M.A., or for those of B.C.L., or B. Med., 
(without proceeding through Arts,) whose 
name is not entered in the book kept for that 
purpose, at the Vice-Chancellor’s House, on 
or before the day preceding the day of Con- 
gregation. 


June, Friday, 30 
July, Saturday, 38 


The names of those Candidates who, at the 
examination in Easter Term, were admitted 
by the public examiners into the four classes 
of Litere Humaniores, according to the al- 
saya arrangement in each class prescribed 
»y the statute, stand as fallows :— 

Cuiass l.— Bode, J. E., Student of Ch. Ch. ; 
Burrows, W. H., Fellow of St. John’s ; Had- 
dan, T. H., Commoner of Brasennose ; Hol- 
den, H., Fellow of Balliol; Nesbitt, T. C., 
Commoner of Brasennose ; Sleap, E., Com- 
moner of Brasennose; Woollcombe, E. C., 
Commoner of Oriel. 

Crass Il. — Baker, A. W., Scholar of 
Trinity ; Buddicom, R. J., Commoner of 
Brasennose ; Fitzgerald, W. R. S., Commoner 
of Oriel; Gray, H_ F., Exhibitioner of Corpus 
Christi; Hatsell, J., Gentleman Commoner 
of Oriel ; Malan, S. C,, Commoner of St. 
Edmund Hall, a Boden Scholar; Milman, 
R., Scholar of Exeter ; Newton, C. T., Stu- 
dent of Ch. Ch.; Robin, P. R., Commoner 
of Brasennose; Salmon, E., Commoner of 
Exeter; Sheppard, T. H., Commoner of 
Oriel ; Smith, E. B., a Scholar on the Michel 
Foundation of Queen's ; Street, A. W., Com- 
moner of Magdalen Hall, and a Craven Scho- 
lar ; Whipham, T. W., Commoner of Balliol. 

Crass II1]1.—Baker, Sir G., Bart., Gentle- 
man Commoner of Ch. Ch.; Cooper, J., 
Scholar of Wadham ; Elliott, J,, Postmaster 
of Merton; Fowler, J. C., Scholar of Pem- 
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broke; Homfray, C. J., Oriel; Legard, D. 
C., Scholar of University ; Menzies, F., Scho- 
lar of Brasennose ; Pole, W. E., Student of 
Ch. Ch.; Roberts, D., Scholar of Jesus; 
Robertson, E W., Fellow Commoner of 
Worcester; Robinson, G., Commoner of 
Balliol ; Rudd, L. H., Scholar of Pembroke ; 
Ryder, T. D., Commoner of Oriel; Skrine, 
H. D., Commoner of Wadham; Stott, G., 
Scholar of Worcester; Tufnell, E. W., Scho- 
lar of Waltham ; Whateley, C., Commoner 
of St. Mary Hall. 

Crass 1V.—bBrilges, B. C., Commoner of 
Oriel; Brooke, J. R., Commoner of Wad- 
ham; Burgess, W. J., Commoner of Exeter ; 
Chater, J. R., Commoner of Magdalen ; 
Courtenay, Hon. C. L., Commoner of Ch. 
Ch. ; Dick, F. L., Commoner of St. John’s ; 
Dixon, J. D., Commoner of Brasennose ; 
Domvile, C. C., Commoner of Wadham ; 
Elliman, E. B., Commoner of Wadham; Gore, 
H. J., Postmaster of Merton ; Hackman, A., 
Ch. Ch.; Hardinge, J., Commoner of 
Worcester; Hawtayne, W. G., Commoner 
of Magdalen Hall; Heitland, H., Commoner 
of Wadham; Jerram, S. J., Commoner of 
Worcester ; Milman, W., Commoner of Bra- 
sennose ; Pigott, J. D., Merton; Ripley, W. 
H., Commoner of University ; Sealy, LE. U., 
Commoner of Ch. Ch. ; Shortland, J. R., 
Commoner of Oriel; Sladen, E. H. M., Com- 
moner of Balliol; Spailing, J., Commoner 
of Oriel; Stokes, W. H., Commoner of Wad- 
ham; Twemlow, T. F., Commoner of Ch. 
Ch.; Whittaker. C., Gentlemen Commoner 
of Brasennose; Wintle, T. D., Scholar of 
Pembroke. 

F. OAKLEY, ) Public Examiners 
H. B. Witson, ar pea 
T. T. Dasucer, in Literis 
a ee j Humanioribus,. 
Ir. Twiss, 

May 27. 

The following communication has been re- 
ceived by the Vice-Chancellor from the Rev. 
M. A. Campbell, Secretary to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign purts, 
who dates from No, 4, Trafalgar-square, Lon- 
don :— 

“In consequence of the expected return to 


Europe of the Rev. Dr, Mill, Principal of 


Liishop’s College, Calcutta, whose term of ser- 
vice has expired, the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts wishes to 
engage a proper person to succeed him in that 
important office. The qualifications required 
in a Principal of Bishop’s College are thus 
described by Bishop Middleton : —‘ The clergy- 
men sent Out to conduct the labours of the 
College, must possess considerable endowments, 
he, of course, especially, who is to be at the 
head of it: they should be, if not distinguished 
for general scholarship, at least respectable «i- 
vines, acquainted with the Scriptures in the 
originals ; of frugal and laborious habits, and 
possessing a talent for languages ; and without 
a certain ardour of character, and deep feeling 
of the importance of the duties committed to 
them, and a disposition to value success in such 


- 


an enterprise more than that in any other hu- 
man pursuit, they would not, | fear, answer 
the end proposed. The senior should not, I 
imagine, be more than thirty years of age.’ 
The salary of the Principal, is fixed at 1000/. 
a-year, with a retiring pension of 500/, a-year 
alter the expiration of fifteen years’ service.” 

In a Congregation holden on Tuesday last, 
the Rev. W. F. Hook, M.A., of Christ Church, 
and Vicar of Leeds, was admitted to the Degree 
of Bachelor in Divinity. 

In a Convocation holden on Thursday last, 
it was agreed that the sum of 2002. should be 
contributed from the University chest towards 
defraying the expense of erecting a new green- 
house, or hot-house, in the Physic Garden. 

In a Congregation holden the same day, the 
following Degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity—Rev. W. F. Hook, 
Vicar of Leeds, and late Student of Ch. Ch. 

Doctor in Civil Lew ~ J, D. Harding, 
Oriel. 

Masters of Arts—Lord C. Thynne, Ch. 
Ch., grand comp.; Rev. H. Glynne, Ch. Ch.,, 
grand comp. ; Rev. W. A. Ormsby, Univer- 
sity; Rev. J. P.Clark, Worcester ; W. Froude, 
Oriel; L. W. Jeffray, Balliol; Rev. J. Brere- 
ton, New College; Rev. F. K. Eyre, St. 
John's, 

Bachelors of Arts—H. FE. Pratt, Univer- 
sity; T. W. C. Master, Ch. Ch.; C. G. 
Wynne, Ch, Ch. ; W. F. E. Knollys, Merton ; 
J. R. Miller, Trinity; I. P. Preseott, Oriel. 

The Theological Prize Essay, founded by 
Dr, Ellerton, for the present year, on “ The 
Mission of John the Baptist,” has been award- 
ed to Campbell Grey Hulton, B.A., of Bra- 
sennose College. The Vice-Chancellor has 
appointed Friday next, the 2nd of June, at 
three o'clock, for the delivery of Mr. Hulton’s 
Essay, in the Divinity School. 

The Prizes for the present year have been 
decided as follows : 

English Essay—‘* The concurring Causes 
which assisted the Promulgation of the Religion 
of Mahomet.” —P. C. Claughton, B. A., fellow 
of University. 

Latin Verse--'*Marcus Crassus a Parthis 
devictus.””—J. J. Randolph, student of Ch. 
Ch. 

English Verse, Newdigate—* The Gipsies.”’ 
A. P. Staniey, scholar of Balliol. 

Mr. Claughton was originally a Hulme ex- 
hibitioner of Brasennose, and obtained a first 
class in Lit. Hum. in Michaelmas, 1831. 
Mr. Stanley is the son of the present bishop of 
Norwich, and obtained the Ireland scholarship 
last Lent term. 

The number of compositions sent in for the 
Newdigate was 54, for the Latin verse, 17; for 
the English essay, i9. 

On Monday last, Mr. H. L. Prior, Blount 
scholar of Trinity, and Mr. R. R.W. Lingen, 
(from Wolverhampton school,) were elected 
scholars of Trinity; and at the same time Mr. 
T. H. Chase was chosen Blount scholar of 
that Society. 

On Wednesday last, Mr. W. Wetherell was 
admitted a Founder's kin fellow of New Coll, 
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The Rev. F, Twisleton, D.C.L., has this 
week presented to the Bodleian Library, a 
complete set, in 18 volumes, of all the books, 
moral, religious, and scientific, now used in 
the Irish National schools, under Lord Stan- 
ley’s plan of education, and recommended by 
the commissioners of national education in 
Ireland ; with a view, as stated in his letter 
to the Librarian, of inviting inquiry into their 
contents, and of removing misapprehension, 
especially as to the religious portion of them. 


ee 


CAMBRIDGE, 


-_- 


Saturday, May 6. 


At a Congregation on Wednesday last, the 
Degree of Doctor in Divinity was conferred, 
hy Royal Mandate, on the Rev. Professor 
Musgrave, a Senior of Trinity, and Dean of 
Bristol. 

The following Degrees were also conferred : 

Doctor in Physic—F. J. Farre, St. John’s. 

Masters of Arts —E. Warter, Fellow of 
Magdalen; T. H. Wright, St. John’s ; A. H. 
Darley, Christ’s ; H. Butterfield, Christ's. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. W. Freese, Trinity ; 
S. Smithson, Christ's ; H. Knapton, Queens’ ; 
J. Harison, Magdalen ; M. Dashwood, Down- 
ing College. 

At the same Congregation a grace passed 
the Senate “to appoint the Master of Jesus 
College auditor of the late Vice-Chancellor’s 
accounts in the room of the Master of Cathe- 
rine hall.”’ 

The examination for the Mickleburgh Che- 
mical Scholarship at Caius College, in this 
University, took place on Thursday, the 27th 
ult., and it was obtained by Mr. J. Tozer, B. A. 


A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday evening, Dr. Thackeray, Vice- 
President, in the chair. A paper, by A. 
Moore, Esq., of Trinity College, was read on 
the solution of a difficulty of analysis noticed 
by Sir W. Hamilton. Mr. Whewell gave an 
account of the performance of a new Anemo- 
meter, invented by him ; which has been 
erected at the top of the house of the Society, 
and also on the top of the Observatory, and of 
which the indications for the last four months 
have been recorded. Mr. Kelland also read a 

aper on the effect of the electricity of the ether 
in crystals, as bearing on the undulatory theory. 


May 13. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday last, the 

sree of Doctor in Divinity was conferred, 
hy royal inandate, on the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Norwich. 

The Vice-Chancellor has given notice, that 
the office of Principal of Bishop’s College, Cal- 
eutta, being vacant by the retirement of the 
Rev. Dr. Mill, the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel will receive applications from 
candidates hoe that situction, 
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May 20. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following Degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. W. Bettridge, 
St. John’s. 

Masters of Arts—J. W. Cardew, St. John's ; 
J. Manners, Corpus Christi. 

Licentiate in Physic—8. W. J. Merriman, 
Caius. 

Bachelors of Arts—F. F. Hole, vate 
J.. Wauchope, Trinity; J. K. Kershaw, St. 
John’s ; J. Iddins, St. John’s ; H. Cogan, St. 
John’s; J. Allott, Clare hall; H. F. Corrance, 
Clare hall; J. M. Webb, Clare hall; J. K. 
Fowler, Queens’; W. Faulkner, Queen's ; 
R. B. Frank, Catherine hall; T. T. Storke; 
Jesus; T. Reddall, Corpus Christi ; T. Lowry, 
Christ’s; J. Fountaine, Emmanuel; P. 1. 
Harrison, Magdalen College. 

At the same Congregation, the Rev. Benja- 
min Cronyn, M.A., of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, was admitted ad ewndem of this University. 


Benjamin Cherry, Esq., of Northaw, Hert- 
fordshire, has generously contracted with the 
Master and Fellows of Clare hall, in this Uni- 
versity, for a Scholarship of 40/. per annum, 
for the benefit of a native of the town of Hert- 
ford ; or in case of there not being a candidate 
from thence sufficiently qualified, to be open 
to general competition. The first election to 
take place in the month of January next ; the 
scholars to be elected from among the students 
of the College who have not resided in the 
University more than three terms, and to hold 
the scholarship for three years. 


May 27, 


Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholarships. — On 
Saturday last, W. Collinson, B.A., of St. 
John’s College, was elected a Scholar of the 
first class; and E. Huff, B.A., of Queens’ 
College, a Scholar of the second class, upon 
the iis foundation. 

T. W. Richards, late of Uppingham school, 
was yesterday elected, by the Master and 
Fellows of Sidney Sussex College, in this 
University, mathematical exhibitioner on the 
foundation of Mr. Taylor. 

At a Congregation on Tuesday last, the’fol- 
lowing graces passed the Senate :— 

To authorize the Vice-Chancellor to deliver 
the vellum copy of the Bible, recently printed 
at the Pitt Press, to the Chancellor, for the 
purpose of its being presented to the King. 

To authorize the Vice-Chancellor or the 
Registrary to take out of the University Regis- 
try, and carry up to London, any documents 
which may be wanted there in the causes now 
pending. 

To set the seal to a letter of Attorney, con- 
stituting and appointing E. Toller, sen., E. 
Toller, jun., and C, ‘Toller, Proctors of the 
Court of Arches jointly and severally, or in 
their absence, any other Proctor in the said 
Court, to act in such capacity on behalf of the 
University. 

At the same Congregation, the degree of 
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Rachelor of Arts was conferred on Mr. F. 
Bond, of Trinity College. 

At a recent meeting of the Fitzwilliam 
Syndicate, it was agreed to present the follow- 
ing report to the Senate :— 

hat Mr. Basevi has completed the design 
of the Entrance Hall, corresponding to its in- 
creased width, as sanctioned by grace on the 
3rd of March, and has also stated that the cost 
of this alteration was compr sed in the estimate 
then furnished to Senate.—The Syndics bey 
leave to recommend the adoption of this de- 
sigue-—The Syndics also recommend that Mr. 
Kasevi be authorized to carry up the brick 
foundations of the Museum to the levei of the 
ground, and to make contracts for the bricks, 
lime, cement, and sand, requisite for that pur- 
pose. 

At the Congregation on Wednesday next, a 
grace to confirm the above report will be 
offered to the Senate. 

The following gentlemen have been elected 
Scholars of St. Peter's College :— 


Elwes, Pyne, 
Hodgson, Woollaston, 
Potter, | Wright, (Gisborne, ) 


a 
DUBLIN. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, 1837. 
Trinity Term Examinations. 


N.B. The names of the successful candidates 
in the same rank are arranged, not in order 
of merit, but in the order of their standing 
on the College Books. 

SENIOR SOPHISTERS. 

Honours 1n Screxce.— First Rank: 
Doyle, J. H.—Second Rank: Maturin, E. 

Honours in Cuassics. — First Rank : 
° * « *—. Second Rank: Bur- 
rowes, P. 

JUNIOR SOPHISTERS. 

Hovours IN Science. — First Rank: 
Mr. Blood, W. B.; Galbraith, J.—Second 
Rank: Mr. Bushe, R.; White, M.; Ru- 
therfoord, H.; Braddell, A.; Law, H. 

Honours iw Crassics.— First Rank: 
Mr. Cauns, H. M‘Calmont; Mr. Story, 


J.; Stewart, H. ; Dobbin, T. ; Reynolds, P. 


—Second Rank: Mr. Maude, C.; Mr. 

Rynd, J. G.; Mr. D’Olier, J. R. ; Hingston, 

G.; Hill, R.; Burke, J. ; Crooke, R. 
SENIOR FRESHMEN. 


Honours tn Science.— First Rank: Mr. 
Ryder, M. W.; Wilson, H.; North, R.— 


Second Rank: Kirkpatrick, W. ; Richards, 
J. H.; Fogarty, P.J.; Smith, H.; Cathrew, 
a Boyce, J. W.; Le Marchant, R. ; 
Jagot, 

Honours rx Crasstcs. — First Rank ; 
Mr. Ryder, M. W.; Trench, J. E.; Kidd, 
R.; Porter, W.; King, PF. ; Sheahan, T.— 
Second Rank: Mr. Foster, J. V.; Roe, T. 
W.; Filgate, T. W.; Lee, G.; Morgan, L, ; 
Caffrey, F. ; Bagot, E. ; Stone, G. ; Purcell, 
A. B.; Hinton, Z. W.; Kelly, W. ; Cangley, 
D.; Smith, J. 

JUNIOR FRESTIMEN. 

Honours 1n Science. — First Rank: 
Mr. Butler, J.; Barker, J.; Shelton, G,. 
W.; Stubbs, J. W.; Sweetenham, G.; 
Swinburne, H.—Second Rank: Chatterton, 
H. E.; Stack, R. ; Hardy, A. H. ; Ferrall, 
C.; Preston, W.; Geoghegan, E. ; Cotting- 
ham, J.; Edwards, J. 

Honours in Crassics. — First Rank : 
Mr. Grogan, G.; Ringwood, J. 'T.; Mulli- 
gan, W. E.; Smyth, R.; Stephens, W. ; 
Monahan, J.; Sandels, ‘T.; M‘Kee, J.; 
M‘lvor, J.—Second Rank: Rogers, J. ; Gib- 
bings, R. ; Hamilton, F. J.; Chatterton, H. 
E.; Dickson, B.; Egan, J. J. ; Odell, T.; 
M‘Blain, F.; Kelly, W.; Browne, R. ; 
Kempston, W. ; Fitzgerald, J. R.; Stawell, 
J.3 aovett, I.; Haynes, M. ; Edwards, J. ; 
Owgan, J. ; Keune, J. 

Ricuarp Mac Donne tt. 
Senior Lecturer. 


The provost and senior fellows have ap- 
— the Rev. J. T. O’Brien, D.D., Areh- 
vishop King's Lecturer in Divinity, to the 
living of Arboe, in the diocese of Armagh, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. J. Darley. 
Also the Rev. W. A. Butler to the professor- 
ship of Moral Philosophy, and to the living 
of Clonderhorky, in the diocese of Raphoe, 
vacant by the resignation of the Rev. Dr, 
O'Brien. 

The provost and senior fellows have resolved 
to give prizes in_ political economy, to be 
awarded by Archbishop Whately’s professor 
to the best answerers at an examination to be 
held on Saturday, July 1. 

The subjects for the Vice-Chancellor’s 
prizes at the next public commencements are 
— For Graduates —** Tbe Origin and Fortunes 
of the Native Tribes of Amerwa.’’—For Un- 
dergraduates —* ‘ibe tuphrates.”” The 
compositions, with fictitious signatures, to be 
sent to the senior lecturer on or before the 13th 
of June. 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 
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BIRTHS, 


Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. J. May, 
Holmpton R.: of Rev. R. Reade, Palgrave, 
Suffolk ; of Rev. C. W. Robinson, Emmanuel 
College, ‘Cambridge ; of Rev. C. Pritchard; 


Vou. X1L.—June, 1837. 


Crescent, Clapham Common; of Rev. Sir 
W. Dunbar, Bart, Stoke-upon-Trent, Staf- 
fordshire ; of Rev. T. V. Fosbery, Broad - 
saire, Kent; of Rev. FP. Lowrent, Alford; 
of Rev. C. B. Pownall, Milton Ernest V., 
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Reds; of Rev. G. Baldwin, Leland V., Lan- 
cashire; of Rev. C. J. Hawkins, Londes- 
borough, R., Yorkshire; of Rev. T. D. At- 
kinson, Rugeley, V., Staffordshire ; of Rev. 
T. Wyld, North Wroxall, Wilts; of Rev. E. 
Ww. Clarke, Great Yeldain R., Essex ; of Rev. 
J. Richards, Guilford ; of Rev. D. Capper, 
Great Missenden, Bucks; of Rev. M. H. 
Becher, Clyda, near Mallow, co. Cork ; of 
Rev. H. Cozens, Shepton Mallett; of Rev. 
S. B. Ward, Teffont Evyas R.; of Rev. A. 
Fane, Boyton ; of Rev. S. Hall, Middleton, 
Cheney R. : of Rev. the Principal of St. 
Alban’s Hall, Oxford; of Rev. R. Gardner, 
Cranfield, Beds. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. C. 
Forster, Southend, Lewisham, Kent, of Rev. 
J. S. Jenkinson, Wellington-square, Hastings ; 
of Rev. J. Hartley, Otterington Hall; of 
Rev. T. Ilderton, Newcastle ; of Rev. J. W. 
Watts, Minister of St. James’s Church, 
Guernsey (still born); of Rev. E. S. Ensor, 
Hopton ; of Rev. T. Curme, Lasborough, 
House, Gloucestershire ; of Rev. J. A. Tillard, 
Earith, Hunts; of Rev. J. B. Collinson, Lea- 
mington; of Rev. T. C. Storie, Hascombe 
R.; of Rev. R. Grant, Bradford Abbas, 
Dorset; of Rev. J. H. Chichester, Pilton 
House, near Barnstaple ; of Rev. Mr. Moseley, 
St. Martin’s R., Bumingham; of Rev. A. 
W. Chatfield, Stopford V., Beds ; of Rev. R. 
P. Morrell ; of Rev. G. F. S. Gabb, Charlton 
Kings; of Rev. R. Forsayth, York Crescent, 
Clifton; of Rev. TT. Clarke, Fishergate, 
Preston ; of Rev. M. Robinson, Boston ; of 
Rev, C. Rose, Cublington R., Bucks; of 
Rev. F, Marshall, Chaplain of New College, 
Oxon ; of Rev. J. W. Wright, Winchester ; 
of Rev. J. Foster, Abbotsbury. 


MARRIAGES, 


Rev. J. R. Oldham, Incumbent of St. 
Paul’s Church, Huddersfield, to Esther, second 
d.of R. Saunders, Esq., of Clapham Common ; 
Rev. Hl. Christmas, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, to Eliza Jane, second d. of J. Fox, 
Esq., of Bridge-street, Blackfriars; Rev. ‘T. 
Watson, c. of St, Philip's, Clerkenwell, to 


OBITUARY, 


Frances, dd. ot R. Springett, Esq., of Finch- 
cot, Kent ; Rev. P. Simpson, of Meltham 
Hall, to Eleanor, eldest d. of D. Cram, Esq., 
of Westfield, near Doncaster; Rev. G. Law- 
son, v. of Kirkosweld, to Miss Carruthers, d 
of the late Mr. Carruthers, of Kirkoswold, 
surgeon; Rev. R. Oxlad, c. of Neath, to 
Mary Arnold, eldest surviving d. of Mr. C. 
Marten, of Swansea; Rev. 8. Fisher, v. of 
Corpusty, to Catherine, only child of the late 
R. E. Sharpe, Esq., of Brancaster, Norfolk ; 
Rev. W, P. Brandreth, eldest son of J. P. 
Brandreth, M.D., to Anne, eldest d. of P. 
Bourne, Esq. ; Rev. T. Clarke, B.A., 
a son of R. R. Clarke, Esq., of Bar 
vadoes, to Julia, youngest d. of the late J. 
Bennett, Esq., Secretary at Lloyd’s; Rev. T 
Jones, of Henley-in-Arden, to Mary, second 
d. of the late J. Hunt, Exq., solicitor, ot 
Kensington; Rev. R. Sale, of Bovinger, 
Essex, to Anne, eldest d. of A. Borradaile, 
Esq., of Lavender Hill; Rev. G, L. Harvey, 
son of the late Sir L. Harvey, to Elinor, 
youngest d. of the late B. Young, Esq., ot 
Walton-on-Thames ; Rev. G. P. Paley, r. ot 
Freckenham, Suffolk, and eldest son of G. J. 
Paley, Esq., of Bowling House, Yorkshire, 
to Catherine Anne, second d. of the late W 
Robertson, Esq., M.D., of Bath; Rev. R 
Haynes, of Pembroke College, Oxford, to 
Margaret, fifth d. of J. Cruso, Esq., of Leek ; 
Rev. D. Morgan, of Crosstown, near Cow 
bridge, and v. of Llancarvan, Glamorgan 
shire, to Amelia, second d. of the late JJ. 
Kirby, Esq., merchant, of Chepstow ; Rev. 
W. ow, c. of St. Mary’s, Lambeth, and 
Lecturer of Bermondsey, to Eliza, younger «. 
of C. Francis, Esq., of Race house, Vanx- 
hall; Hon. and Rev. C. A. Harris, youngest 
son of the Earl of Malmesbury, to Catherine 
Lucia, youngest d. of the late Sir E. O'Brien, 
Bart., of Dromoland, co. of Clare; Rev. A. 
L. Emmerson, of Ulverscroft Priory, Leices- 
tershire, to Julia Sophia, youngest d. of the 
late W. Trenchard, Esq., of Taunton; Rev. 
S. Cosway, of Tiverton, Devon, to Sophia 
Matilda, d. of the late G. Greenup, Esq., ot 
Sowerby bridge, Yorkshire. 





OBITUARY. 





Vir late Rev. De. Ricnarns, (of whose 
tuneral a brief, and, unfortunately, a some- 
what inaccurate, notice, was copied from a 
morning paper in the last number,) was 
the son of the Rev. James Richards, 


Viear of Rainham, in Kent, and was born 
at Halesworth, in the county of Suffolk 
He was educated at Christ’s ILospital ; 
and at the age of seventeen obtained a 
scholarship at Trinity College, Oxford, as 
a member of which society he had been 
before matriculated, on March 10th, 1785. 


wens 


Through his earlier academical course, 
which was marked by splendid success, Mr. 
Richards exhibited an union of great pa- 
tural talent with unwearied diligence and 
unaffected modesty. Jn 1787 he obtained 
the Chancellor's Prize for Latin Verse, on 
the royal visit to the University, and on 
November 4th, 1788, he took the degree ot 
B.A. In the same term he was three 
times a candidate for a Vinerian scholar- 
ship, and to his failure on those occasions 
was probably owing his abandonment of the 
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study of the law, and bis determination to 
devote bimself to the sacred profession, 
In 1789 he gained the prize for an English 
essay on ‘ The Characteristic Differences 
between Ancient and Modern Poetry, and 
the several causes from which they re- 
sult;” aod in the following year was 
elected Fellow of Oriel College. In 1791 
he obtained a prize for English verse, on 
the subject of ** The Aboriginal Britons,” 
Hlis success in this instance secured for 
him the firm friendship of George Simon, 
Karl Harcourt, who was, not without good 
reason, suspected to be the “ unknown 
benefactor,” to whose liberality the Uni- 
versity had been indebted for the pro- 
posal of the prize. 

Mr. Richards took the degree of M.A, 
on July 11th, 1791, and continued at Oriel 
for the next four years. During this time 
he became tavourably known, as the pri- 
vate tutor of his son, to Dr. Buller, then 
Bishop of Exeter, who procured for him 


the presentation to one of the portions uf 
tbe vicarage of Bampton, in the county of 


Oxford. To the rectory of Lillingston 
Lovel he had been, within the same year, 
presented. These events happened in 
1796, and having then married, he resided 
from that time at Bampton, where his 
sound judgment, active mind, and amiable 
disposition, rendered bim eminently use- 
ful, as well as universally beloved and re- 
spected. In 1820 he accumulated the de- 
grees of Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity. 
In 1824 the present Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, then Bishop of London, removed 
him from Bampton to a more public and 
more arduous station, by presenting him 
to the living of St Martin’s-in-the- Fields. 
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His exertions tn that parish, his liberality 
in remunerating several young clergymen, 
who, under his own eye, and bis imme- 
diate advice and instruction, took charge 
of districts allotted to them, and bis muni- 
ficence, both in general, and more especi- 
ally in erecting the present vicarial house 
at his own cost, are well known, and will 
be long remembered. When, after ten 
years of unwearied labour in promoting 
the temporal and eternal welfare of all 
around him, he hegan to feel the infirmities 
of age, and was conscious that he should 
soon be unequal to such bodily and mental 
exertions as he well knew to be necessary 
for a charge like his, he formed a deter- 
mination to resign the vicarage. This de- 
termination, accordingly, in 1854, without 
any external influence, or any other mo- 
tive than that which has just been assigned, 
he carried into effect, and gave up the 
living into the hands of the Patron. His 
parishioners, in token of regret for their 
serious loss on this occasion, as well as to 
denote their grateful sense of the bene- 
ficence of their valued pastor, and their 
reverence for his character, entered into a 
subscription for the purchase of plate, and 
had the satisfaction of presenting to him, 
soon after his retirement, a bandsome me- 
morial of their feelings. 

It pleased God to permit this excellent 
man to spend but a short interval between 
the toils of professional life and the quiet 
resting-place of the grave. Tlis strength 
rapidly failed, and in the beginning of the 
present year he was summoned, in a pre- 
mature old age, to reap, through the merits 
of his Divine Master, the reward of his 
faithful services. —( From a Correspondent. ) 


EVENTS OF ‘THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 
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BEDFORDSHIRE, 


A meeting has been held at Dunstable 
tor the purpose of establishing a Society 
for the better observance of the Sabbath ; 
it was most numerously attended by the 
clergy and most respectable inhabitants. 
—Cambridge Chronicle. 

On May lith there was the most nu- 
merous and respectable vestry meeting of 
church-rate pavers ever remembered by 
the oldest inhabitant in the parish of St. 
Peter, in Bedford; the Rev. Gustavus 
Burnaby, rector, in the chair. A rate of 


is. in the pound was applied for by the 
churchwardens for the ensuing year, and 
was agreed to unanimously.— /imes, 


BERKSHIRE. 

Consecration or Sr. Jonn’s Cnuren, 
Reapinc.—Thbis church, which was built 
to supply the deficiency of church accom. 
modation in St. Giles’s parish, was con- 
secrated by the bishop of the diocese on 
the 28th April. ‘The expense of the edi- 
fice, amounting to about S000L (viz., 25001. 
for building, and the residue for land, &c. ) 
was defraved by the Rev. Francis Trench, 


ors 
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late curate of St. Giles’s, and now incum- 
bent ot St. John’s, the rev. gentleman 
having had ample experience of the in- 
sufficiency of the old church to receive 
the daily increasing population of the 
neighbourhood. ‘The site is well chosen, 
and will eventually form the centre of a 
new and respectable suburb of the town, 
St. Jobn’s church 1s endowed by Wm. 
Stephens, Esq., of Prospect Hill, with the 
sum of 5O0/, yearly, payable out of his 
estates in the parish of St. Giles, for ever, 
‘The sum of five per cent, on the amount 
of cost of building, and another five per 
cent. on the income arising from pew.. 
rents, are also to be invested to form a 
repairing fund, — Berks Chronicle. 

A large dissenting chapel and burying 
ground in the populous town of Newbury 
is advertized for sale by public auction, 
the voluntary system not having been 
found to answer.—Aentish Gucette. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE., 

Reiictous Destrvution 1x Canapa.— 
On Monday evening, May 15, a very nu- 
merous meeting was held at the Town 
Hall, Cambridge, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the propriety of forming a society 
in this town, in connexion with a society 
lately established in London, called the 
Upper Canada Clergy Society. The Rev. 
Professor Lee, having been called to the 
chair, briefly stated es object of the 
meeting; the Hon. Captain Wellesley 
moved the first resolution, to the effect, 
‘That the religious destitution now pre- 
vailing in Upper Canada among the mem. 
bers ot the church of England, furnishes 
un urgent call upon the sympathies of the 
british nation for prompt and effectual 
assistance.” ‘The hon. gentleman said he 
himself could be ar witness to the spiritual 
destitution now existing in Upper Canada, 
and that he was ready to send six young 
men there on bis own account, and hoped 
to tind them in Cambridge.—The Rev, 
Professér Scholefield secouded the reso- 
lution in a very animated speech, and 
alluded to the fact of government having 
withdrawn the grant of 15000/ a year, 
for the support ot protestantism in Canada, 


and said he doubted the good policy of 


such a step, 
of St. 


Phe Kev, William Hettridge, 
John’s College, and 
W oudst ck, | pper ( ‘anada, 

second resolution, 


moved the 
to the effect—‘' That 
an auxtilary to the Society lately insti- 
tuted in London be now formed, and that 
the Rev Scholetield be re- 
quested to take the oflice of treasurer, 
and the Rev. J. F. Isaacson, secretary. ’ 
he reverend gentleman went at 


Professor 
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derable length into the history of the pro- 
testant church in Canada, shewing bow 
unjustly she had been dealt with by the 
Government of this country and by the 
Government of Canada, and concluded by 
an appeal to the yo ung men in the univer- 
sity to offer themselves as missionaries in 
the cause: they (the deputation from Ca- 


nada) were sent over to plead on behalf of 


the protestants in that country.— The 
Rev. Dr. Adams seconded the resolution. 

The meeting was addressed by several 
other gentlemen, amongst whom was the 
ae Mr. Cronyn, another clergym: in from 

Canada.— Cambridge Chronicle. 

From a Correspondent of the Cambridge 
Chronicle.—A clergyman who, for the 
usual reasons, resigned, about two years 
ago, a valuable benefice, in which he was 
doing great good, has very lately returned 
to the church of England, having civen 
the dissenters, whom he joined, a fair trial, 
and found them more distinguished for 
ignorance and intolerance, and the servi- 
lity they expected from their ministers, 
than the soundness of their faith, the su- 
periority of their forms, or the conscienti- 
ousness of their practice. The meeting 
which the clergyman occupied is now a 
Sunday-school under the Establishment. 
[| We can vouch for the above fact, and are 
acquainted with the clergyman’s name. 
kd. Camb. Chron. | 


CHESHIRE. 


The congregation of St. 
Church, Tranmere, have presented their 
minister, the Rev. William Cleminson, 
(who was several years: curate of Grau- 
tham ) with a handsome silver tea-service, 
as a token of their great regard and es- 
teem.— Manchester Courier. 


Catherine’s 


DERBYSHIRE, 


The annual meeting of the County So- 
ciety for Promoting the due Observance 
of the Lord’s Day took place on the 27th 
of April, in Derby. William Christo- 
pher, ksq., was ¢: alled to the chair, and 
the business of the day bav ing commenced 
with praver, by the Rev. A. T. Carr, the 
Rev. William Leeke read the Report. 
W. L. Newton, Esq., the Mayor, moved 
the first renclation, and at considerable 
length entered into a vindication of Sir 
Andrew Agnew’s valuable, but much as- 
persed, measure, and pointed out the un- 
fair manner in which it had been treated 
by a portion of the L ondon press. The 
real object of the Bill, Mr. Newton verv 
clearly shewed, was the prevention of all 
open profanation of the Lord's Day, and 


the protection of the Sabb ath’s rights 
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and privileges of every class of persons 
in the community, ‘The meeting was then 
addressed by the Rev. Henry Buckley, 
Colonel Clowes, the Rev. H. Crewe, the 
Rev. A. T. Carr, the Rev. A, A, Barker, 
of Baslow, (who has accepted the office of 
secretary for the northern division of the 
county.) Henry Cox, Esq.,and the Rev. 
— Wade, The speakers endeavoured to 
impress on the meeting the duties and 
privileges of the Christian Sabbath, and 
the bigh importance of endeavouring to 
secure these privileges, as far as possible, 
to all the inhabitants of this land. The 
sum of 13/, 17s. 9d. was collected. In the 
evening there was a numerous meeting, 
chiefly composed of the working-classes. 
They were addressed by Wm. Newton, 
Esq., the Mayor, who presided, and the 
Rev. Messrs. Carr, Barker, Leeke, and 
vans. — Derby Mereury. 

The Duke of Devonshire laid the 
foundation-stone of a new church at 
Chesterfield, on the 17th of May. The 
erection of this church is chiefly owing 
to the activity and munificence of the 
Rev, T. Will, Vicar of Chesterfield. The 
patronage of the church is vested in the 
Vicar and two other neighbouring clergy - 
men. The building will cost about SOvU/. 
Mr. Hill has given 10002, towards the en- 
dowment.— Liverpool Vail. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

‘The parishioners of Northtawton and 
‘Twitching, Devon, have testified the high 
sense of esteem and respect they enter. 
tain towards their pastor, the Rev. Mr. 
Hodgkin, by presenting him with an ele- 
gant tea-service, having on it an appro- 
priate inscription, — laeter Luminary. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Barron Cuurcu.-The first stone of 
this intended edifice has been laid by the 
Hlon. and Verv Rev. the Dean of this 
diocese, in the presence of the clergy and 
alarge number of spectators.—Gloucester 
Chronicle. 

Between seventy and eighty of the rate 
pavers of the Westbury-upon-Severn Union 
recently invited the Rev. Charles Craw- 
ley to meet them ata dinner at the Bear 
Inn, Nunebam, when they presented the 
reverend gentleman with a massive silver 





tea urn, value 100 guineas, In testimony of 
their sense of his services, — JB) astol Jour. 


HAMPSHIRE, 

The following answers have been given 
by the churchwardens of a parish sear 
Winchester, in reply to a circular, issued 
by order of Lord Jobn Russell, calling tor 
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certain information respecting chureh- 
rates :— Question. Have church-rates been 
refused or adjourned in your parish, and 
inwhat year?) Answer. Having neither 
whigs nor radicals in the parish, no chureh- 
rates have been refused.—Question. In 
what manner have the repairs of the ehureh 
and their attendant expenses been de- 
frayed in the vears in which no rates 
have been granted? Answer, The oecu- 
piers of the parish, by a cheerful contnbu. 
tion to an annual rate, have always sus- 
tained in repair the sacred fabric of their 
forefathers ; and which, notwithstanding 
the dishonest intentions of a whig minis. 
trv, they are stil! desirous of doing, having 
no inclination to rob the church tn order to 
enrich themselves.— Salishury Herald. 

Ihe Earl of Carnarvon has, besides 
giving SOOl. towards the erection of a new 
church at Burghclere, subscribed the mu- 
nificent sum of 2004. to the Winchester 
Diocesan Church Fund.—Hampshire Tele- 
graph, 

A meeting was held on the 9th of May, 
in the National Schoolroom, Wonston, for 
the purpose of forming a district associn- 
tion for that rural deanery, in connexion 
with the Diocesan Church Building So- 
ciety. A similar meeting has taken place 
at Havant.—Sulishury Hevald. 

A highly respectable and numerous 
meeting of the clergy and gentry of An- 
dover and neighbourhood took place at 
the Town Hall, on the loth May, to esta- 
blish a district committee in aid of the 
Church building Society. Phe Rev. F. 
Dyson, rural dean of the dicc ese, presided, 
The resolutions proposed by Sir J. M. 
Pollen, Bart., M. P., R. Etwall, hsq., 
M.P., the Ilon. and Rev, Sam. Best, the 
Revs. C,H. Redding, Dodson, Froud, and 
others, were carried unanimously ; and a 
subscription, amounting to upwards of 
S001, was immediately entered into, which 
has since been consicde rably augmented, - 
Thid, 

HEREFORDSHIRE, 


The Roman-catholic movement, everv- 
where in active progress, is making erent 
efforts in the county of Hereford. The 
present high sheriff and one of the city 
magistrates are both Roman catholics, <A 
vear or two ago a beautiful chapel was 
apened at Weobly, and the old Roman- 
eathohe chapel in Broad-street, Hereford, 
bas just been pulled down for the purpose 
of erecting a larger and handsomer edifice 
for the religious use of that community in 
its place, The sum raised to carry this 
into effect amounts to several thousand 
pounds.— Worcester Guardian, 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 

‘The 16th of May having been appointed 
to present an address to the Bishop of 
Lincoln, on the occasion of his lordsbip 
resigning the episcopal charge of this por- 
tion of the diocese, in consequence of its 
being annexed to the diocese of Ely, nearly 
sixty of the clergy of the county assembled 
ut the George inn, at Buckden, where 
they were met by the Rev. Dr. Holling- 
worth, the archdeacon, and at two o’clock 
proceeded in a body to the palace, where 
they were received witb that urbanity and 
hindness which so eminently characterize 
ihe present diocesan of this see. Tbe ven. 
the archdeacon then read an address, which 
was signed by nearly all the clergy within 
the county, (There is not room, unfortu- 
nately, for the bishop’s excellent and feel- 
ing x reply. ) At the close of the address, 
his lordship led the way to the ancient 
dining-room of the palace, where his visi- 
tors partook of an entertainment prepared 
tor the occasion; and after once more re- 
vewing their sentiments of regret (in this 
cuse most sincerely felt) at the approach- 
iny dissolution of their spiritual connexion 
with his lordship, took their leave and de- 
parture,—Cambridge Chronicle. 


KENT. 

Nationa Scuoors, Suterness. —On 
the 16th of May the first stone of school- 
rooms in connexion with the new church 
in this town was laid by Vice-Admiral 
Sir Robert Waller Otway, Bart., K.C. B., 
attended by his sec retary , anda suinerous 
company of naval and military officers ; 
the clergy of the Isle of Sheppy, the 
churchwardens of Minster, the committee, 
and subscribers to the building, formed the 
procession, with upwards of 300 children 
already composing the Sunday and day 
sc hools be longing to the chureh establish - 
ment.—Aentish Observer. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 

On the 28th of April the first stone of a 
new church at Wragby was laid, with all 
due formalities. Three thousand pounds 
had been subscribed by voluntary contri- 
butions tor the purpose of bulk ling and 
endowing this edifice, all given by the 
parishioners of Wragby.—Lincoln Gazette. 

Among other sums which the late Mr, 
Hay “ ard has left to individuals, he has 
hequeathed the sum of 2,000. in reversion 
to the Lincoln Blue Coat School. — Lincoln 
Chronicle. 


MIDDLESEX. 
bxdeRdAINMENT TO ane Disnors ai 
int) Maxsion-nouse.—On the 1%h of 
Mav, the Lord Mayor, several of the alder- 
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men, and the sheriffs, went to Bow church, 
to hear a sermon from the Lord Bishop of 
Durbam, on the subject of the propagation 
of the gospel in foreign parts. After the 
church service concluded, bis lordship gave 
a grand dinner at the Mansion-bouse. The 
toast of ** Church and King” baving been 
drunk with great applause, the Lord Mayor 
rose to propose the health of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in doing which be 
mentioned that the most reverend prelate 
was entitled to the respect and admiration 
of every adherent, admirer, and member, 
of the Christian church. ( Cheers.) 

The Archbishop of Canterbury returned 
thanks in the most cordial manner; and 
concluded his speech by proposing the 
health of the Lord Mayor. 

His lordship, in returning thanks, 
assured the company that he should do all 
in his power to promote all the charitable 
institutions in the city. He then proposed 
the health of the Bishop of London, and 
expressed an ardent hope that the most 
reverend prelate would be fully enabled to 
accomplish the great object he had in view, 
of increasing the places of worship, by 
which the glory of God would be pro- 
moted, and the happiness of mankind in- 
creased, (Cheers, ) 

The Bishop of London said that he felt 
particularly bappy at the manner in which 
his health had been drunk, especially as 
those who bad done bim the honour were 
members of a corporation with which be 
had been connected for 17 years,and were, 
as a matter of course, so well qualified to 
judge whether be had deserved the appro. 
bation he had received. He felt particu- 
larly gratified, too, at the manner in which 
his name had been associated with the 
grand object which he was so anxious to 
carry into execution, and he trusted that 
the means of eflecting it would speedily be 
supplied. He took that opportunity to thank 
the corporation of London for the 500i, 
which they had voted in aid of the plan; 
but he would also take the liberty of 
Stating that many members of that body 
were blessed with affluence, which made 
it peculiarly incumbent upon them to con- 
tribute liberally from their private re- 
sources. (Cheers.) He was sure he 
should be pardoned for saying that the 
city had not done itsduty. (Hear, hear. ) 
It was his hope to build 50 churches, and, 
notwithstanding the liberality of the con- 
tributions already made, there was not 
funds sufficient to build 15. If the city of 
london, however, would set the example, 
that example would, be was persuaded, be 
most extensively followed, The citizens, 
upon whom the gifts of Providence had 
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been showered, could not make a more ap- 
propriate return than by aiding in the 
great work of disseminating the word of 
God. ( Cheers.) His lordship then proposed 
the “ health of the Lady Mayoress.” 

Che party broke up at 11 o'clock, highly 
gratified at the very elegant entertainment, 
—~ Times. 

Vestry Mertixnc.—It is proper that 
public attention should be called to the 
act William IV. cap. 60, sect. 29, which 
is as follows, and from which it will be 
seen that vestry meetings cannot legally 
be held in churches :--“ Be it further en- 
acted, that in any case in which the vestry- 
room in any city or town shall not be suf- 
ficiently large and commodious for any 
vestry meeting, such meeting shall be held 
elsewhere within the said parish or place, 
but not in the church or chapel thereof.” 
The title of this act is, “ An Act for the 
better regulation of Vestries, and for the 
appointment of auditors of accounts in 
certain parishes of England and Wales.” 

Cnurca Lectrures.—The Rev. T. Chal- 
mers, D.D., proposes delivering a course 
of lectures early in July, at Freemason's- 


hall, on the establishment and extension of 


national churches, and they will be fol. 
lowed up by another course, by a clergy- 
man of the church of England, upon the 
excellence and value of the English na- 
tional church establishment, together with 
the circumstances which impede its effi- 
ciency, and the best remedies for such de- 
fects. — Times. 

At his Majesty’s levees held during the 
month, many addresses have been pre- 
sented agaiust the ministerial measure re- 
specting church-rates. 

Wincuester Scnoot ANNIVERSARY,— 
On Tuesday evening, May 2nd, the 450th 
Anniversary Festival (being the fifth jubi- 
lee) of the Wykehamists, or noblemen and 
gentlemen educated at the above an- 
cient and highly-distinguished foundation 
school, was celebrated at Willis’s Rooms, 
King-street, St. James's. Inthe absence 
of his grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Lord Tenterden presided. Upwards of 
250 distinguished persons, educated or 
connected with this great public seminary, 
were present, amongst whom we noticed 
Earl St. Vincent, Viscount Encombe, Sir 
RK. H. Inglis, SirCharles Dalbiac, Sir Ed- 
ward Knatchbull, Sir Andrew Barnard, 
the Solicitor-General, &c. 

On the 26th of April, addresses unani- 
mously agreed to by the clergy of London, 
duly convened at Sion College, were pre- 
sented by the Rev. Dr, Ackland, the pre- 
sident, to his grace the Archbishop of Can- 
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terbury and to the Lord Bishop of London, 
thanking the primate and the bishops 
generally for the firm and dignified de- 
claration made by them in parliament on 
the proposed measure of his Majesty's 


present ministers for the abolition of 


church-rates., 

The Bishop of London, at a recent con- 
secration in his diocese, stated that he bad 
consecrated seventy new churches since 
his elevation to that see, forty of which 
were in London, and eleven in the county 
of Essex. 

A very handsome subscription has been 
entered into at Uxbridge for the erection 
of a new episcopal chureh on Uxbridge 
Moor, patronized by the Bishop of London, 
the surrounding gentry of the neighbour- 
hood, and the townsmen of Uxbridge, all 
of whom have subscribed liberally ; and it 
is a pleasing feature that the names of be- 
nevolent dissenters are prominent in the 
list of subscribers. ‘The parish church at 
Hillingdon, and the chapel of ease at Ux- 
bridge have not accommodation for more 
than half the population.— Morning Herald. 


A deputation from the congregation of 


Somers Chapel, St. Pancras, have waited 
on the Rev. T. J. Judkin, and presented 
him with a splendid dinner-service of plate, 
value two hundred guineas, in testimony 
of their high sense of the faithfulness and 
zeal which have so eminently distinguish. 
ed his ministerial labours amongst them. 


Cnuurcn Missionary Socrery.—The 
collection for this society after the annual 
sermon, preached by the Rev, T. Dale, 
(John, iv. 36,) at St. Bride’s church, on 
Sunday last, amounted to 2001. 

Ricur or Presenration.—The King v. 
the Bishop of London,—In this case, w hic h 
came before the King’s Bench last week, 
it appeared that the late Mr, Wilberforce 
had been mainly instrumental in building 
a new chapel-cf-ease at Hendon, and the 
question intended to be raised was, whether 
the vicar of that place, or the family of 
Mr. Wilberforce, had the right of presen- 
tation to the chapel. Sir F. Pollock was 
stopped in his argument that the matter 
might be turned into a special case. 


ANNIVERSARIES, 


Sons or THE CLeroy,—The Anniversary 
Festival of the Sons of the Clergy was cele- 
brated on Thursday, May 1iith, at St. 
Paul’s cathedral. A great crowd of the 
most distinguished clergymen in London 
were present, and amongst the dignitaries 
of the church were the Archbishop of Can. 
terbury, and the Bishops of Winchester, 
Hereford, Llandaff, Chester, and Killaloe, 
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the Dean of Chester, and many of the 
members of the cathedral. A little before 
two o'clock the Lord Mayor and the city 
officers arrived, ‘Tbe anniversary sermon 

was preached by the Very Rev. Thomas 
Calvert, D. D., Warden of Manchester 
Collegiate Ghurch. The collection on 
Tuesday, at the doors, for the rehearsal, 
amounted to 735i, ; and on Thursday the 
sum of 226/, was received, ‘The dinner 
was most fully attended, and the collections 
after dinner were large. Altogether, above 
a thousand pounds were collected. 


Cunist1aAN KynowLepce Socirrty.—At 
the May meeting of this society, which 
was unusually well. attended, the Bishop 
of Bangor was in the chair, and the Bisbops 
of Llandaff, Hereford, Ripon, and Salis- 
burv, were also present. The secretary 
read an abstract of the auditor's report for 
the past year, by which it appeared that 
the receipts bad amounted to 80,9421, 17s, 
8o., being an increase of about 1501. The 
expenditure had been 109,440/. ; but the 
society bad, during the past year, ex- 
pended 40,0002, in the purchase of stock. 
The number of bibles and testaments pub- 
lished during the vear hed been upwards 
of 187,000L, and the whole nueeb r of 
tracts and beoks more than 2,000,000, A 
long discussion took place on the appoint- 
ment of the tract and standing committees, 

Kino'’s Cotiecr, Loxnpox.—The annual 
meeting of this institution was held onthe 
29th of April, Somerset llouse, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the chair, A 
very satisfactory report was read, the com- 
mittee congratulating the patrons on the 
undiminished prosperity and efficiency of 
the institution. In the course of the pro- 
ceedings, the Bishop of London observed 
that, considering the situation he filled, and 
the relation in which he stood to the col- 
lege, he could not refrain trom saving a 
few words as to the position in which 
King’s College stood to the ancient uni- 
versities. He hoped that it was fully 
understood that nothing like a rivalry was 
attempted. They desired to emulate the 
conduct of the ancient seats of learning, 
but they did not desire to intertere with 
their privileges ; they wisbed to follow in 
their wake, to become subsidiary to them ; 
they wished to give education to those 
whom circumstances prevented from hav- 
ing recourse to Cambridge or Oxtord. It 
was not likely, therefore, that King’s Col- 
lege would everinterfere with the interests 
of the ancient universities, and so im- 
pressed was one of the universities with 
the fact, that a scbholarsh Mp hud been 
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scholars from King’s College. One of the 
great objects of King’s College was to pre- 
pare youth with such an education as 
would fit them for the great universities. 
They aimed at giving as solid an education 
as could be obtained at any of the principal 
endowed schools, and so well had they suc- 
ceeded in this, that of the number of those 
who obtained mathematica) bonours at 
the last Cambridge examination, seven 
wranglers, and five senior optimes, were 
scholars sent from Ning’s College, 
Society ror PromorinG Curisttaniry 
\MONG THE Jrws.—This society held its 
29th Anniversary Meeting at the Great 
Room, at Exeter Hall, on the 5th of May. 
Sir T. Baring in the chair. ‘The Hon. 
Baronet was “supported by Lord Ashley, 
Lord Mountsantord, Right Hon. Sir Geo. 
Rose, the Dean of Ardagh, Revs. Huldane 
Stewart, W. Marsh, Hugh Stowell, FE. 
Bickersteth, E. Tottenham, J. W. Cun- 
ningham, and Captain Bazalgette, R.N. ; 
most of whom addressed the meeting. 
From the report it appears that the funds 
of the society in the past year amounted 
to the sum of 14,4507. 10s, 1id., being a 
sum of 154/. 10s. 11d. bevond the amount 
of last year, and the largest umount of 
any year since the formation of the society. 


Reronmation Soctrty.— The annual 
meeting of the British Keformation So- 
clety was beld on the 4th of May in the 
great room at Exeter Hall; George Finch, 
Esq., M.P.,in the chair. The platform 
was crowded with rev. gentlemen and 
other friends and supporters of the so- 
ciety, and the centre of the ball was 
nearly filled with ladies. The Rev. M. 
Il. Seymour read the report, which con- 
vratulated the society on the fact, that 
although the Roman-catholie religion had 
made advances in some places, tt had so 
much retrogaded in others that there was 
no agyregate increase on the past year. 
The greatest exertion was, however, called 
for on the part of the friends ot ihe pro- 
testant cause, as the Roman catholics 
were making every effort to advance the 
influence of their church, There were no 
less than 519 new Roman-catholic chapels 
in England, and 43 now in the course of 
erection ; and equal zeal was shewn in 
the establishment of schools. The society 
had been unceasing in their exertions in 
declaring to the world the errors of 
popery, and no less than 190,000 tracts 
had been distmbuted for that purpose dur- 
ine the past year. 

Triniranian Biete Socirry. — The 
Anniversary Meeting of this Society wos 
Leld en 8th May. in the lower room at 
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tixeter Hall. The Earl of Glengall took 
the chair. The secretary read the report, 
from which it appeared that since the last 
meeting several auxiliary and ladies’ so- 
cieties had joined themselves to this 
society, and that their efforts had been 
very successful in Ireland, at Guernsev, 
and in part of Yorkshire. During the 
year, 11,084 Bibles and Testaments had 
been distributed, which number was less 
than in the preceding year by 1356. The 
diminution was attributed to want of 
effort in some of the branches of the so- 
ciety. ‘The funds of the society were, 
however, in a prosperous state. ‘The 
total amount of receipts for the past year 
was 3,092/., which was a trifle less than 
the preceding year ;. but as in the receipts 
of the preceding year was included a 
legacy of 500/., it would seem that the 
regular receipts of the society were gradu- 
ally increasing, in consequence of which 
the committee felt warranted in entering 
upon foreign operations. 

Prayer Book axp Homity Soctery. 
—The Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held on the 4th of May, in the lower 
room, at Exeter Hall ; Lord Bexley in the 
chair. The meeting was well attended. 
The report stated that 15,213 prayer- 
books and 30,073 homilies had been dis- 
tributed in the course of the year; but 
that the expenditure had exceeded the 
income by 1001/1. 

Lorp’s-Day Sociery.—The Sixth An- 
niversary of the members and friends of 
this Association was held on the 28th of 
April, in Exeter Hall. The Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Chester in the chair, 
The attendance was numerous and highly 
respectable. Amongst other distinguished 
individuals on the platform were—the 
Bishop of Chichester, the Dean of Ar- 
dagh, Earl Jermyn, the Hon. Mr, Curzon, 
Sir A. Agnew, Bart., M.P., Col. Verner, 
Edward Baines, Esq., M.P., C. F. Fors- 
ter, Esq., M.P., G. A. Hamilton, Esq., 
M.P., Jobn Hardy, Fsq., M.P., H. J. 
Kearsley, Esq., M.P., A. Pringle, Ksq., 
M.P., W. Forbes, Esq., M.P,, Andrew 
Johnston, Esq., M.P., &c. &c. 


Britisn anp Forsics Bisie Socrery. 
The Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held on May the 3rd, at Exeter Hall; Lord 
Bexley presided. ‘The meeting was one of 
the largest assembled for some vears past, 
—The report shewed the amount of sub- 
scriptions for the year to be 108,700/., 
or about 21,000/. more than last year. 

Hisernian Binur Society. — fhe Thir- 
ty-first Anniversary of the London Hiber- 
nian Bible Association was held at the 
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great room, Exeter Hall, on May the 6th. 
There was a vast assemblage of ladies, 
On the platform were—the Marquis of 
Cholmondeley, Lord Teignmouth, the Hon. 
and Rev. Baptist Noel, the Dean of Ar. 
dagh, Captain Phipps, and the Rev. Messrs. 
Kingston, Kelly, Stowell, and Dr. Urwick. 
The Marquis of Cholmondeley presided. 
The proceedings were highly gratifying. 
Reticrovs Tracr Socirry.—This So- 
ciety held its S8th annual meeting in Ex- 
eter Hall on the 5th of April,and was verv 
numerously attended. The collection at 
the doors amounted to nearly 1002. 
Cuurcn or Scorrann.—On W ednesday 
night, May the 8rd, there was held in the 
large room, Exeter Hall, the Fourth Lon- 
don Anniversary Meeting of the Church of 
Scotland Foreign (India) Missions’ So- 
ciety. The immense room was literally 
crammed in every part of it. Among those 
present were, the Dean of Ardagh, the Llon, 
F. Scott, Mr. A. Pringle, M.P., Alderman 
Pirie, Sir H. Verney, M.., Mr. A. Jobn- 
stone, M.P.,&c. Sir A. Agnew took the 
chair, and described the objects of the 
meeting. Dr. Brown, the secretary, then 
read the report, which set forth that the 
society had sent missionaries to the Cape 
of Good Hope, Bengal, Madras, Calcutta, 
&c. Their school at Calcutta, founded by 
Dr. Duff, contained 620 Hindoo pupils, 
and such was its popularity among the na- 
tives, that the number might be immedi- 
ately extended to 2,000, if the means and 
accommodations were possessed,—Mr, J. 
C, Colquhoun (late M.P. for Dumbarton) 
moved the adoption of the report; and, in 
so doing, he detailed the origin and pro. 
gress of this society, dwelling on the ex- 
tensive sufferings and privations endured 
by the early missionaries. There were 
130,000,000 of inhabitants in India, whom 
he must describe as heathens, and there 
were as yet only 100 missionaries, There 
had also been formed infant schools, and on 
them he thought they would be justified in 
forming the highest expectations. —The 
Rev. G. Lewis of Bath, seconded the 
motion. Report adopted. — Dr. Brown 
informed the meeting that a lady had just 
seut 2501, and a friend 20/.—The Key. 
Mr. Paterson, of Glasgow, moved the next 
resolution, and Mr. Pringle seconded it, 
after which it was adopted.—The Rev, 
Dr. Duff proposed the third resolution, 
which was in effect, ‘* That the meeting re. 
cognising an opening every where for the 
spread of Gospel truths, especially in 
India, also declared the necessity of ex- 
tended liberality to enable the missionary 
labours to be conducted with increased 
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energy an! effect.”’ He spoke strongly of 
the meutal Pesca ity of the human mind in 
India, and of the horrid effects and prac- 
tices resulting therefrom—the idolatries 
pursued by the men, the number of female 
infanticides, &c. He mentioned that in 
one single territory, not larger than a small 
English county. more than 1000 female 
children were murdered by their mothers 
in one year, being 30,000 for each genera- 
tion, and 180,000,000 since the Christian 
era.—-The Dean of Ardagh seconded the 
motion, and the resolution was then 
adopted.—The meeting lasted from 6 till 
10 ‘clock. — Watehman. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


We understand that a new episcopal 
church is about to be erected in North- 
ampton. <A ‘pious and benevolent lady, 
connected with the establishment, lately 
deceased, has, by her will, left 100,009/, 
as a national legacy, for the express pur- 
pose of building churches ; ; and Northamp- 
ton, it appears, is one of the favoured 
towns destined to share her munificence. 
—John Bull. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Curisrcuurcn, Newark-on- TRENT. —~ 
A bazaar bas been held at Newark in aid 
of the funds for the new church. The 
amount of ladies’ fancy and useful work, 
and other contributions, sent to the re- 
ceivers-general for the bazaar, exceeded 
5001, About one thousand persons, it is 
supposed, were present, and the proceeds 
realized 4671, Sir Robert Llowe Bromley, 
Bart., has signified his intention to pre- 
sent the communion plate to Christchurch, 
— Noits Journal. 


RUTLAND. 


A public meeting was held in the Gram- 
mar-school at Oakham, on the Yist inst., 
for the purpose of forming a County Asso- 
ciation for promoting the better observance 
of the Lord’s-day, in connexion with the 
London Society. The Hon, and Rev. Le- 
land Noel was in the chair; W. L. New- 
ton, Esq., of Leylands, near Derby, the 
Pev. Wm. Leeke, the Rev. John Jones, 
Vienr of Burley on the Hill, the Rev. W. 
fomkins, and Henry Windsor, Esq., 
moved and seconded the resolutions. An 
association was formed, which it is hoped 
will receive the support of all throughout 
the county whocare for the honour of God, 
and believe that the prosperity of their 
country depends upon his blessing and the 
regard paid to his laws —Stamford Mer- 
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SOUMERSETSHIRE. 

Appitionat Curares at Baru. —Ilu 
this city we have parishes with five, eight, 
and thirty thousand inhabitants, having 
but one, two, and five parochial clergy re- 
spectively. It is with great pleasure, 
therefore, we perceive that measures are 
about to be taken in this city and diocese, 
under the sanction and patronage of the 
Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, to remedy, 
in some degree, this glaring detect, by the 
establishment of a fund for proc uring the 
additional aid of clergymen in our popu- 
lous parishes.— Bath Cusette. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The congregation frequenting St. Paul's 
Chapel, Walsall, have presented the Rev. 
Thomas Rogers, minister of that place, 
with a purse containing 60 sovereigns, as a 
testimony of eratitude and respect for the 
services of that gentleman during a resi- 
dence of 13 years amongst them,—Teu- 
mington Courier. 

SURREY. 

The Rev. W, S. Rowe, Curate of St. 
John’s, Hampstead, has been presented 
with a piece of plate by the parishioners 
of Christchurch, Surrey, as a testimonial 
of their sense of the eflicient discharge of 
his duties whilst curate of that parish, 
and more especially with reference to his 
exertions amongst the poor.— Morning 
Thi ral ld. 

May 17th a numerous and highly re- 
spectable meeting was held at Epsom, the 
Right Hon. Lord Arden, Lord Lieutenant 
of the County in the chair, for the purpose 
of organizing the Surrey branch of the 
Diocesan Church Building Socie ly. The 
resolutions were moved and supported by 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester, Lord 
Abinger, J. W. Freshfield, Esq., M.P., 
Lord Monson, Rev. Chancellor Dealtry, 
Ht. Labouchere, Esq., J. W. Dennison, 
Esq., M.P., Hon. and Rev, G.'T. Noel, 
David B arclay, Esq., M.P., the very Rev. 
the Dean of Salisbury, Henry Hope, Esq., 
M.P., Hon. R. C. Scarlett, M.P., Areb- 
deacon Hoare, and Henry Gosse, Esq., ot 
Epsom. At the close of the meeting, 
names were put down for about 5000/. in 
donations, and 200% in annual subscrip- 
tions. —Salisbury Herald. 


SUSSEX. 
The Farl of Burlington has given the 
munificent sum of 5004. towards liquidat- 


ing the expenses attending the erection of 


anew church at Eastbourne. ‘The noble 
Marl has also presented the local authori- 
ties with the piece of ground on which it 
is to be erected, 
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Rve.—A church-rate of Sd. in the pound 
(ahigher rate than bas been known for 
pany years) was granted lust week in this 
town, without a dissentient voice. What 
unity ean possibly exist between the Ra- 
dicnl member for this borough and bis con- 
sUtuents, when the former votes in the 
heuse for the abolition of church-rates, and 
the latter with one voice declare they will 
support them ?—Aeuntish Gusetie. 

A large piece of ground has been lately 
purchased in Grosvenor Road, Fanbehdinn 
Wells, for the erection of a Roman-cutho- 
lic chap ‘el. The workmen are now busily 
employed in the foundation of the intended 
building. — Brighton Crucetie. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

Appnryss to tue Rev. Mer. Hoox,— 
(From the Coventry Standard, May 5.)— 
Atter the termination of the service last 
evening, at Trinity Church, the teachers 
of the Sunday-schools attached to that 
church assembled before the Communion, 
and the following address was delivered 
in the presence of a number of the friends 
of the worthy Vicar: 

An Address from the Teachers of Trinity 
Church Sunday Schools to their late 
highly-vespected Pastor, Walter Far- 
quhar Look, M.A, 

‘* Rev. Str, — We, the teachers of the 

Trinity Church Sunday-schools, feel it 

our duty, at this time, to come forward 

and express to you our warmest thanks 
for the zeal you ‘ave manifested, and the 
exertions you have made, in the cause of 
religion in this our native city; at the 
same time to congratulate you on your 
preferment from our vicarage to that of 
Leeds, which, although a wide and ex- 
tended field for ministerial labours, we 
know of no one more competent for the 
duties of it than yourself. Furthermore, 
it evinces that your abilities as a minister 
of the gospel are highly appreciated, not 
only by us, but by the highest classes in 
connexion with our chure h. But, Sir, 
while we thus express our pleasure at 
your advancement, yet we can scarcely 
repress the rising sigh at the loss we are 
called upon to sustain in being deprived 
of Laing valuable services, considering, as 
we do, your sterling worth as a pastor, 
ha Fs heart and hand is ever ready to 
alleviate the sufferings of your fellow- 
creatures, whether in mind, body, or 
estate, thereby imitating the conduct of 
our Divine Master, who went about doing 
good. As this probably may be the last 
time we shall have an op portunity of ad. 
dressing vou, we cannot omit to congr . 


tulate vou upon the success with which 
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your exertions have been crowned, by the 
great increase in the number of com- 
municants in the church, and the flourish- 
ing state of our schools; and, at the same 
time, to express our warmest thanks for 
the spiritual instruction and consolation 
we have received from you as our revered 
pastor and affectionate friend. That the 
blessing of the Lord God Almighty may 
rest upon you and yours; that the spirit 
of truth may guide vou even to the end ; 
and that you and we likewise mav be of 
that happy number who shall be blessed 
at the coming of our Lord, is the hearty 
desire and humb le praye r of the teachers 
of Trinity Chureb Sunday-school.’ 
Signed, on behalf of 52 female and 53 
male teachers, by the committee. 
Isane Caldicott, 
Joseph Ward, William Spencer, 
William Cole. William Hassall. 


Mr. Hook appe ared greatly affected at 
the close of the address, and, in those 
tremulous and heart-appealing tones for 
which he is so peculiarly distinguished, 
delivered himself nearly as follows :— 

“Niy dear, kind Friends,—lI shall al- 
ways remember, with satisfaction and gras 
titude, the affectionate, the touching, the 
beautiful address, which you have just 
presented to me, In leaving C oventry, | 
shall leave behind me many very valued 
friends, but from none of my parishioners 
shall I part with greater regret than from 
vou, for we have been bound together by 
the closest ties, I have educated you, 
catechized you, prepared you for the 
sacred rite of confirmation, and, so far as 
human means were used, for the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. Since that time, we 
have been associated in the management 
of these Sunday-schools, of which you 
have been the worthy teachers, and of the 
Religious and Useful Knowledge Society, 
of which you may be considered as the 
founders. ‘These are ties to bind us toge- 
ther everlastingly. May you continue in 
the course you have begun. My parting 
injunction to you 1s—to love the church. 
You live in evil days, when evil songend 
are reiling against all that is great, and 
good, and holy, inthe land; may 1 always 
hear of the teachers of these schools that 
they continue to be what they now are— 
loval, dutiful, zealous children of the dear 
old church ; may you grow ip grace as 
you grow in years; may you increase in 
faith and all the fruits of faith; and to 
thisend I exhort you to be earnest in 
prayer, regular in your attendance on the 
duties of ‘the sanctus iry, frequent commu. 
nicant may we all persevere in this 
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course, and then our parting will not be 
an eternal one; we shall all meet before 
the throne of God and of the Lamb, where 
those who meet, meet to part no more. 
You have often received my blessing, and 
you have been taught to regard it as the 
blessing of one commissioned by God to 
bless his people. With my blessing, 
therefore, 1 now conclude.” The rev. 
gentleman then pronounced the blessing, 
—The peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, &c, 

His parting henediction was received 
amidst the sighs and tears of many of the 
teachers and hearers assembled. 


WILTSHIRE. 


The half yearly meeting of the Wilts 
Clergy Charity was recently held at De- 
vizes, and was very numerously attended. 
This excellent charity possesses an income 
(arising from subscriptions, and an invest- 
ment of 1,400) to the amount of about 
4001, a-year, and affords pensions to up- 
wards of twenty families of deceased 
clergymen,—Sadisbury Herald. 


Dr Denison, the new Bishop of Salis- 
bury, was enthroned in the cathedral of 
that city on Thursday, May 11, and every 
attention was paid to his lordship by the 
corporation, the clergy, and people of the 
city. 

The ceremony of laying the first stone 
of a new church in the parish of Trow- 
bridge was lately performed by Lady 
Flizabeth Drummond, eldest daughter of 
his Grace the Duke of Rutland, the patron 
of the living. Several thousand persons 
were congregated on the occasion, amongst 
whom were most of the neighbouring gen- 
try, with their families. The Rev. F, Ful- 
ford delivered an interesting and appro- 
priate address, in the course of which he 
stated that he bad calculated, if he could 
raise 1,500/. by private subscription, he 
must rest satisfied, but that he bad mistaken 
the liberality of his neighbours, for the very 
first morning he began collecting he had 
raised that sum by the contributions of not 
more than 15 or 16 individuals. The rev, 
gentleman justly observed, that ‘‘it is a 
characteristic of our church, that she does 
preach the gospel to the poor, as far as 
possible, free of all cost.” 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 


Subscriptions have been carried on with 


great spirit at Dudley, for the purpose of 


building two new churches in that parish, 
which will contain free sittings for upwards 
of £00 persons.—Salopian Journal, 
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YORKSHIRE. 


The-Rev. George Wray, M.A., bas re- 
signed both his lectureships in the town 
of Leeds, and on Sunday last took his leave 
of the parish church, where he had been 
lecturer 26 years, 

The Archbishop of York has placed at 
the disposal of the church commissioners 
the sinecure prebend of Riccall, in the 
cathedral church of York, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. John Lowe. — York 
Herald 

In the village of Burley, near Otley, 
there is a small episcopal chapel, in which 
(owing to the smallness of the living an- 
nexed thereto) divine service has only 
been performed once on a Sabbath for 
many years past: to remedy this incon- 
venience, and to provide more amply for 
the spiritual comfort of the inbabitants, 
Mrs. Anderson, of Burley House, (who has 
lately come to reside in the neighbour- 
hood, ) with a truly Christian spirit of libe- 
rality, has, at her own expense, engaged a 
young clergyman, at a liberal salary, to 
officiate and fill up the vacant part of the 

Sabbath alluded to; in addition to this 
service, three lectures are given during 
the week.— Leeds Intelligencer. 


On 19th of April, the foundation -stone 
of the new church at Headingley was laid, 
on which occasion an appropriate prayer 
was offered up by the Rev. William Wil- 
liamson, M.A., incumbent, and a hymn 
sung by the assembled spectators, The 
amount of subscriptions is about 200/, be- 
low the estimated cost. of the erection of 
the church. The foundation-stone was 
presented to the building committee by 
Mr. John Rogerson, of Bramley. 


The Rev. Walter Levett, vicar of Carl- 
ton, bas sent a subscription of 1,000/. for 
building a new church at Skipton.—Chester 
Gazette. 

On the 22nd of April, the induction of 
the vicar of Leeds took place, and on Sun- 
day he delivered his inaugural sermon. 
The church was crowded to excess long 
before the service commenced. The Liver- 
pool Mail thus speaks of Mr. Hook :—* The 
vicar has already made a strong and fa- 
vourable impression upon his parishioners. 
He has clearly expounded his doctrines, 
and ienelewd hie plans. With regard to 
the latter, there will naturally be a variety 
of opinions ; but it must be universally ad- 
mitted, that he commenced the duties of 
his office with manly candour ; that his 
abilities are first-rate ; and that his de- 
meanour is most kind and conciliating . 
while his active business habits are appa- 
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rent to all who have bad intercourse with 
him.” 

Increase or Porsray.—A_ catholic 
church, which has been built at the ex- 
pense of Mr, Lawson, of Brough-hall, was 
opened with great pomp. The Roman- 
catholic bishop, Dr. Briggs, and other 
gorgeously mitred and robed priests, 
formed a procession, and afterwards per- 
formed high mass, which drew together 
a number of idle people of the neighbour- 
hood. A large gold chalice, &c., was pre- 
sented to the priests by a Mrs. Douth- 
waite, who said it was purchased by sub- 
scriptions of [Roman] catholics and pro- 
testants.— Newcastle Standard. 

The Rev. Wilson Beckett, curate of 
Northallerton, has been presented with a 
superb piece of plate, the gift of his pa- 
rishioners, in token of their sense of the 
zeal and ability with which he has for 
several years discharged his ministerial 
duties amongst them, ‘The rev. gentleman 
is about to leave Northallerton, having 
been recently appointed to the vicarage of 
Heighington.—Neweastle Journal. 

The Rev. T. L. Gregg, previous to bis 
departure from Sheffield for Dublin, was 
presented, by his congregation of the first 
named town, with a purse containing 160/., 
as a testimony of their high respect for 
his character and services. — Sheffield 
Courant, 

WALES, 


Mrs. Smallwood, who lately presented 
the sum of 100/. towards the expense of 
certain improvements in the churchyard 
at Monmouth, has also offered to defray 
the expense of an apparatus for warming 
the whole of that church by flues. The 
Rev. Mr. Williams, rector of Marcross, 
Glamorganshire, has given 401. towards 
ceiling and repairing the church of that 
parish,—Times. 

IRELAND. 


Convocarion.—Perrttion or Tue [Risit 
Currey to His Masesty King Witiiam 
1\.—The clergymen of Ireland, of whom 
there are nearly five hundred at present 
assembled in Dublin, have agreed to the 
following petition to His Majesty, relative 
to clerical convocations :— 

‘10 THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY, 


«« We, the undersigned clergymen of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, 
deeply impressed with a sense of the many 
and great dangers to which it is exposed, 
and of your Majesty's paternal solicitude 
for its welfare, humbly submit to your 
most gracious consideration—That the 
present circumstances of the established 
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church, no longer supported, as heretofore, 
by a legislature exclusively protestant, 
call imperatively for the adeption of such 
measures as may be calculated to confer 
upon it that stability of which it bas been 
thus deprived. . . . + That yourpe- 
titioners are persuaded that no measure is 
likely to be effectual either for increasing 
its spiritual efficiency, or extending its 
ministrations, unless accompanied by a 
restoration of the primitive privilege of 
synodal government, by which the internal 
arrangements of the church might be ad- 
ministered, union and efficiency produced, 
and the collected opinions of its members 
authoritatively declared. . . . « . 
That, in asking for a government by sy- 
nods, diocesan, provincial, and national, 
your petitioners only claim the rights of 
the church from the very earliest period ; 
and press for a return to usages that pre- 
vailed for centuries in the general church, 
and more particularly in that part which 
bas, under the Divine blessing, existed in 
these reaims. That, in thus 
claiming aright which is enjoyed by all 
other religious denominations in the em- 
pire, more especially by the established 
church of Scotland, whose internal polity 
is so admirably and beneficially adminis- 
tered by its own legitimate councils, your 
petitioners would deprecate every idea of 
erecting an independent jurisdiction, or 
exercising any power butin strict subordi- 
nation to the constituted authorities of the 
state. ‘To them they would be ‘ subject, 
not merely for wrath, but for conscience’ 
sake.’ But while they would cheerfully 
‘render unto Casar the things that are 
Cwsar’s,’ your petitioners would humbly 
solicit from your Majesty's paternal care 
the privilege of self-direction, government, 
and control, in the matters relating to the 
internal discipline of the church, and its 
spiritual conduct and efficiency,” 


Tue Intsu CLrency.—We are glad to 
find that the opposition to the Irish clergy, 
on the part of the popish priests of Ire. 
land, has eventuated in permanent good to 
that persecuted body of faithful men. It 
occurred to several pious persons, at the 
time of the deepest distress, that it would 
be a noble work to found a schoo) for the 
education of the sons of those distressed 
clergy who were unable to send their sons 
to suitable establishments. Such a school, 
or preparatory college, has been opened ; 
the Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 
has in the handsomest manner granted cer- 
tain exhibitions to the pupils of this in- 
teresting establishment, which is conducted 
under a board of clergymen; the secre- 
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tary is the Very Rev, the Dean of Ardagh, 
who is now in this country, seeking assist- 
ance to accomplish the endowment of this 
school. At the meeting of the Irish 
Society, on the 17th, he stated some very 
interesting facts connected with it; the 
building was on the point of being pur- 
chased by the popish priests for a mo- 
nastery, when it was procured and appro- 
priated to this excellent object by the 
watchful and zealous Protestants of Ire- 
land. It has at present 100 pupils, all 
sons of distressed clergymen, 25 of whom 
ure orphans. We are happy to add, that 
the Duke of Northumberland, the Countess 
Dowager of Ross, the Earl of Wicklow, 
Viscount Lorton, the Right Hon. ‘Thomas 
Lefroy, M.P., Mrs. L. Franks, &c., have 
all given large donations, and great sup- 
port and assistance has been given by Mr. 
V. Hulton, of Hulton Park, Lancashire, 
wnd others. We feel that it is just the 
opportunity which good men who love the 
church should avail themselves of, and 
assist in promoting, as it is proposed to 
add 50 more pupils to those already in the 
Establishment,—Standard. 


COLONIAL. 


The Annual Meeting of the Antigua 
District Committee of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and of 
the Antigua Branch Association of the 
Society for advancing the Christian faith, 
was held in the society’s school room in 
St. John’s, on the 27th of March last. 
The Lord Bishop, as president, in the 
chair, 

The report of the Branch Association 
was then read by the Rev. R. Holberton, 
the secretary, and the venerable the 
archdeacon gave a very satisfactory ac- 
count of the friendly s societies established 
in the different parishes in this island ; 
after which the report of the District 
Committee was read by the Rev. H. G. 
Hall, the secretary. 

It appears from the report that the issue 
of Bibles, Testaments, Prayer Books, and 
Tracts, has increased, since 1853, from 206 
to 1,910, the greaiest increase having 
been in Prayer Books; and also that the 
great demand for these books arises from 
young persons at schools on the estates, 
and in parochial Sunday-schools. 

Sir H. Martin, Bart., moved that the re- 
port of the societies be adopted, which was 
seconded by the bishop, who addressed the 
meeting at considerablelength. His lord- 
ship entered into the history of the so- 
cieties, explained the great benefits the 
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whole diocese had derived from them, 
and entered into some details as to the 
management of schools and parishes ; and 
also gave some explanation of the causes 
which had led to the diminution of the 
aid from England towards schools in the 
year 1856. The bishop then alluded to 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and remarked that schocls 
could not exist without the materials for 
teaching ; that the society had, at various 
times, given the sum of 1,300/, stg. in 
money for this purpose, That at the 
time of emancipation 1,000). stg. had 
been given towards the distribution of 
Prayer Books among the labourers in the 
West Indies, and subsequently 250/. stg. 
more, for the supply of school books to 
assist in teaching the emancipated ne- 
eroes to read; besides the munificent 
grant of 10,0001. stg. in aid of the West 
Indian church and school fund raised by 
voluntary contributions in England, and 
placed under the direction of the venera- 
ble Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. The bishop 
concluded by some allusions to the state 
of the schools. 

The Hon. H. M. Daniell, Dr. Mus- 
crave, Mr. Martin, and the Rev. N. Gil- 
bert, moved and seconded various resolu- 
tions which were adopted, and the thanks 
of the meeting were offered to the Lord 
Bishop of the Diocese, and the Rey. 
Secretaries, 

St. John’s, April 1st.-—Besides attend- 
ing to the confirmations and other regular 
proceedings, the bishop inspected, both 
here and in Montserrat, every ecclesi- 
astical edifice, especially those which 
have heen lately erected by means of 
assistance from the West Indian Church 
and School Fund, raised in England 
by the generous piety of the mother 
church, and assisted in some instances, by 
a parliamentary grant. Of these, four 
are in Antigua, (charge 8751. altogether, ) 
and three in Montserrat, (charge 735/., ) 
and grants have been promised to others. 

In his progress through Antigua and 
Montserrat, the bishop examined person- 
ally the different schools which were 
assembled together for the purpose at 
nineteen different places, fifteen in Anti- 
gua, and four in Montserrat, and was much 
pleased with most of them, In some the 
church catechism appeared to have been 
neglected ; and the appearance of some of 
the children was less satisfactory than in 
former vears. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





Dr. Tonn’s third letter is delayed by the non-appearance of a report which he wishes to see. 

The “Determination of Bishop Davenant,’’ printed in the present Number, is given 
for the purpose of calling attention to the grounds on which that eminent divine thought 
that the apostacy of Rome might be established. It would be the Editor's desire hereafter 
to give extracts from other of our writers, shewing the different views which they took of the 
same subject. In the meantime, he will be very happy to receive any remarks on the sub- 
ject. The Editor thinks it right to say this, as, in the case of the former Determinations 
given, his own views have more fully coincided with them than he is quite prepared to say 
they do in the present instance. 

‘* Theta” is received, with very many and very sincere thanks ; a most copious use will be 
made of his papers. 

Perhaps ‘* Scrutator” will leave his paper in the Editor’s hands a little while. He would 
be happy to use it, but it is impossible to manage a paper of such length while Parliament is 
sitting. 

‘*L. W.” is requested to wait till next month, as the questions he asks will require some 
inguiries to be made before they can be answered. 

Many thanks for the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History of Queen Elizabeth’s Reign.” 

* No. 2.,”’ on “ Mendicity,” &c., was never received. 

The suggestion as to the value of preferments being given should be complied with, but 
this part of the Magazine is not made up till the very last moment, when there is barely time 
for getting it into the printer’s hands, and no possibility of consulting any of the common 
sources of information. 

Many thanks for the Draught of the Exeter Clergy Petition ; but as no notice was subse- 
quently received whether it was at all altered or abridged at the meeting of the 23rd, no use 
could be made of it. 

Thanks, again, to another friend, for Mr. Orger's exquisite Sermon, which shall receive 
due notice in the next Number. 

It will be seen that, in the review of a little book called ‘‘ Christian Trials,” an extract 
from a speech of Mr. Chancellor's (a great proprietor of public carriages) was alluded to, 
in which he stated that he had given up Sunday work, and had lost 500/. a year by it. The 
writer of this notice, after this portion of the Magazine was printed, having observed the 
name of Chancellor on two oma:buses which passed him on Sunday, would be glad to know 
whether this is the same person. 





